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Sunburn, tan, freckles 


—do they rob your complexion 
of its fresh, wholesome charm? 


O you feel a summer-long dread of hot sun 
and dusty wind? Do you avoid out-of- 
door sports because your complexion suffers? 
There is no need of it. You can guard your 
skin against the burning rays of the sun. You 
can protect it from the coarsening effects of 
hot, dusty winds if you adopt the regular use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. , 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, is 
more than a face cream. Not only does it pro- 
tect the skin—it keeps the complexion fresh 
and clear, for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has 
an exclusive therapeutic property that actually 
“‘tones-up,”’ revitalizes, the sluggish tissues of 
the skin. 


If you have not tried Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, begin its use at once. It will soon soothe 
away old traces of redness and roughness, banish 
slight imperfections. Its continued use will 
preserve your fair, wholesome complexion 
through a long summer of outdoor activities. 





Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 50c package 
or the standard $1.00 size. (The dollar jar con- 
tains three times the quantity.) Use it faith- 
fully, according to directions in the Health Hint 
booklet enclosed in the carton—keep the charm 
of a fresh, fair complexion through the trying 
heat of summer. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Detroit, Michigan 







102 Tenth Street 






Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. British residents address Sangers, 
42A Hampstead Rd., London, N. W. 1. 

Australian residents address Law, Binns & Co., Com- 
merce House, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36 14, 
Iiavana. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Posed by Claire Windsor, star of ‘‘The Little Church Around 

the Corner,”’ a Warner Bros. motion picture. Miss Windsor, 

like many other beautiful women of the screen, uses and endorses 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for promoting beauty of complexion. 
From a photograph by Clarke Irvine. 


Ingrams 
“ge 

**Just to show the proper 
glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge on the cheeks. A safe 
preparation for delicately em- 
phasizing the natural color. 
Offered in thin, artistic metal 
vanity-box, with large mirror 
and pad. Five perfect shades, 
subtly perfumed — Light, 
Rose, Medium, Dark or the 


newest popular tint, Ameri- 
can Blush—50c. 





The new Ingram’s Rouge 
packet measures 17 inches in 
diameter and 1% inch in 
height. It is convenient to 
use and convenient to carry. 
Does not bulge the purse. 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse— An attractive souvenir 
packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Mail the coupon below 
with a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your 
hand bag. 





Frederick F, Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dime. Please send me Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing an eiderdown powder pad, samples of Ingram’s Face Powder, 
Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and for the gentleman of the 
house, a sample of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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What Chance 


has a 


Beginner 


In 


Motion 
Pictures 
today? 


No field of work in all 
America is richer in its re- 
wards than the world of 
motion pictures—but can the 
beginner break in? Gold and 
fame await the successful 
aspirant for film popularity— 
but actually what are the 
chances of an outsider to win 
out? 


PHOTOPLAY has canvassed 
the whole field of the photo- 
play with great care and the 
results will be published in 
the August number. Here 
will be found the frank and 
honest opinions of the heads 
of the casting departments of 
Famous Players-Lasky, both 
in New York and on the 
coast, of Metro, of Fox, of 
Cosmopolitan and other big 
companies. 


Here, too, will be the 
answers of our most famous 
directors, including 


David Wark Griffith 
Cecil B. de Mille 
Hobart Henley 
Marshall Neilan 


and 
Allan Dwan 
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Walk in ~ there’s 
a bright red sign to 
guide you to a cool and 
cheerful place - where 
they serve the beverage 
which proves itself per- 
fect when you taste it 
Drink 
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Delicious and Refreshing 
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**A First Class Fighting Man’”’ 


Wayne, Mich. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: In “ Brickbats and Bouquets,” I 
see where Dorothy Curkeet hits Jim Kirkwood 
pretty hard as a man trying to hide his iden- 
tity. I think he played his part splendidly in 
“Under Two Flags.” I wonder if Dorothy 
knows that in the crack regiment of guards, 
that Victor is supposed to have belonged to, 
the men are not babies, or little whipper- 
snappers, or dandies, but hard fighting men all 
over six feet. I know for I have had the honor 
of fighting with them as far back as the Boer 
War—probably before Dorothy was born. My 
opinion, and also the opinion of others in this 
community, is that Jim did his work well. 

Dani A. BRown. 


What Sweden Thinks of Us 


Stockholm, Sweden. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Iam a Swede (by the way, Sweden 
is very far from the Pole, we have snow only 
two or three months a year, and polar bears 
have not existed here for centuries, so I beg 
you not to think I am some cavewoman who 
has been just slightly touched by civilization) 
and I have for several years been reading your 
excellent magazine. The “ Brickbats and Bou- 
quets”’ especially seems to me a splendid idea, 
and I should like to express a few thoughts on 
the movies. First of all the American pictures 
do not play the same dominating réle here as in 
the U. S. A. We have Scandinavian, French 
and (let me whisper it) German ones to com- 

are with and I am sorry to say the “made in 

. S. A.” pictures often do very badly. Not 
in photographing and settings, but in stories 
and acting. Why can you not make fewer 
pictures; find better stories and actors? 

I belong to those few who still believe in 
the film as an art, but as long as people only 
use it for advertisement, to escape thinking, 
as a mannequin exhibition or as a means of earn- 
ing a lot of money, it has no future, regarded 
as an art. It is shocking to see all these so- 
called actresses with beautiful faces and bodies 
but no brains or talents whatsoever. Clothes 
and coiffures and Beauty Contests do not 
make good actresses, but this is what many 
seem to think. 

In my opinion, there are only about 
four or five good actresses—Mary, Norma, 
Lillian, Alla and Pola (who is Polish!) and as 
for the actors—! Speaking of actors, all 
Sweden is going through the Valentino fever 
just now, but typically enough most of his 
admirers seem to be in the ten to sixteen years 
age. It isa pity he has become such a woman 
idol. He really has some talent but now I 
suppose he is going to be content with his good 
looks only. Dick Barthelmess though is a real 
actor, and I congratulate you in having him. 

All this, however, does nox imply that I am 
an enemy of the American film industry. 
Such pictures as ‘““The Four Horsemen” and 
“Way Down East” make one tolerate at least 
five bad ones, and I also like the Constance 
Talmadge comedies. But it is these vulgar 
and sensational pictures like “The Sheik” or 
“Anatole” or “The Gilded Cage” that I,and 
many with me, should like to see put out. 
These “luxurious” pictures only do harm to the 
film. 

And last allow me to put this question— 
why so openly discuss the private affairs of 
the stars (Untold Love Stories, etc.) in a maga- 
zine? The life of a star ought to be his or her 
private property with which the public has 
nothing to do. 

At least to many Europeans this familiarity 
seems repellent. 

ELSA JOHNNSSON. 
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LETTERS 
FROM READERS 


The readers of PHOTOPLAY are 
invited to write this department 
—to register complaints or com- 
pliments—to tell just what they 
think of pictures and players. 
We suggest that you express your 
ideas as briefly as possible and 
refrain from severe personal crit- 
icism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to ex- 
change thoughts that may bring 
about better pictures and better 
acting. Be constructive. We may 
not agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but we'll publish them 
just the same! Letters should not 
exceed 200 words and should bear 
thewriter’s fullname and address. 











*““Wasting Her Sweetness—”’ 


New York City. 
EpITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: For a long time I have wanted 
to write you asking you a favor. The favor 
I ask is for a dear, sweet little lady who ap- 
pears in very poor pictures on the screen. She 
is that beautiful child, May McAvoy. Please 
have a heart and write a page in PHOTOPLAY 
and ask Mr. Lasky to tell you why he doesn’t 
buy her a good story. Did you see her in 
“Clarence,” in “Kick In,” or any picture at 
all? Here is an actress with youth, beauty, 
talent. Still her time is wasted every day in 
every way with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. I am writing you because you 
know and appreciate good acting. For Miss 
McAvoy’s sake as well as her public’s please 
ask Mr. Lasky to give her better stories. 

BEssIE BARRETT. 


To the Prying Public 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EpiTtorR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Why all this agonized inquiry 
after the ages of the movie actors? The poor 
people can’t help when they were born. It’s 
got nothing to do with their art, anyway. The 
superb actors, the Barrymore and Beery 
brothers, may be hilariously sliding toward 
their eightieth birthdays and Mary Pickford 
may be dancing on the verge of her fiftieth 
and our beloved Douglas may be diving head 
foremost into his seventieth year, what do I 
care? It worries me not at all, so long as I can 
enjoy their art. What does it matter to the 
public? Inquiring after ages, I mean—petty, 
prying curiosity, typical of the mind that wants 
to open other people’s letters and spy into 
their poor little secrets, then run and tell 
someone what they have discovered. 


Here is a first rate brickbat for a lot of your 
readers and I hope you will give it due space. 
And I will add that I am neither a motion 
picture actor nor related to one, neither do 
I know any. I hope these questions as to our 
stars’ ages will hereafter receive the ignoring 
that they deserve. 

ATHELSTANE. 


The Better Things of Life 


Jersey City, N. J. 
EpitorR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Everyone is giving their opinion 
of the stars and movies and I would like to say 
a few words concerning them. 

The people have been hungry for better pic- 
tures for some time and a few stars and 
directors have listened to the public voice, 
among them Cecil de Mille and D. W. Griffith 
of the directors, Marion Davies, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Douglas MacLean, Mae Murray, 
Norma Talmadge, Constance Talmadge and 
Rodolph Valentino. These are the only ones 
who are doing their best to make pictures 
better. Most credit should go to Douglas 
Fairbanks, who, after giving us a splendid 
performance in “The Mark of Zorro”—a won- 
derful picture—gave us a greater in “The 
Three Musketeers” and a still better one in his 
latest production “Robin Hood.” Fairbanks 
today is not the same Fairbanks of three years 
ago. 

I am looking for great things from Barbara 
La Marr, Jacqueline Logan, Leatrice Joy, 
Pauline Garon and Ramon Novarro. And 
hoping that Barbara La Marr and Ramon 
Novarro remain with Rex Ingram. 

In closing I wish to say that I have given 
up seeing between twenty or twenty-five stars 
during the past year and I haven’t yet seen 
one of them this year. I have been fed up 
with poor pictures and I will not see them 
until they give better and more sensible ones. 
I am saving my money for better things. I for 
one want better and fewer pictures with more 
stars in them. 

JAY MARGULIES 


Vive Le Rex! 


Jamestown, N. D. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I have just seen “Trifling 
Women” and I must admit that it is the best 
picture I have witnessed in six months. 

Barbara La Marr was superb in her acting 
as well as being exquisite and Ramon Novarro 
was—well—who said he couldn’t act? Some- 
thing must be said about Lewis Stone’s fine 
work also. 

Rex Ingram gives a certain subtlety and 
mystery to his characters that other pro- 
ducers have never shown, orif they havethey fail 
to make an impressive thing of it; a thing that 
lasts in the mind of the public. Those who 
have seen this picture recall the ape and 
dwarfs and the sinister gloom which seemed to 
envelop them. The most unfeeling person in 
the audience could not mistake it. 

If you remember “The Four Horsemen” and 
“The Conquering Power,” etc.. remember 
them for one thing besides the splendid acting 
of the stars, and that is the personality of Rex 
Ingram throughout the whole picture! 

When I go into the theater and listen to the 
lulling music of the orchestra, a magic flash 
comes to the screen bearing the words, “Rex 
Ingram Productions.” Instantly the atmos- 
phere of the theater changes, I am ready to 
enjoy the mystery, romance and beauty that 
this cinema master gives so freely in his pic- 
tures. I am hoping that “Where the Pave- 
ment Ends” may not be unlike “The Conquer- 
ing Power” or “Trifling Women.” 

HELENE G. BELLIs. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 ] 
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Fourteen More New Screen 


Ethel Styles 
Middleton, 


Palmerplay. 
royalties on the 
of the picture 
years, 





ment of $1000. 


Writers 


Pittsburgh, wrote the first 
She receives 

profits 
for five 
having already re- 
ceived an advance pay- 





These Men and 


Women 
In addition to Mrs. Middleton, men- 
tioned above, the following have recently 


sold stofies or accepted studio staff positions 
in producing companies: 


Waldo Twitchell, graduate engineer, now 
assistant production manager at the Fair- 


banks-Pickford Studios. 


John Holden, fiction writer, now on the 
staff of one of the large Eastern produc- 
ers. 


Jane Hurrle, portrait painter, whose story, 
“Robes of Redemption,” was purchased 
by Allen Holubar. 


Jessamine Childs January received her 
chance to become a member of an Eastern 
Studio Staff through the recommendation 
of the Palmer Department of Education. 


Jesse H. Buffum, veteran film man, who 
found in the Palmer Course the training 
that enables him to do his work better. 


Euphrasie Molle, a school teacher, recent- 
ly sold her story, “The Violets of Yes- 
teryear,”” to Hobart Bosworth. 


G. Harrison Wiley, research director at 
the Metro Studios, was able through the 
Palmer Training to raise himself from a 
small salaried position to a place of re- 
sponsibility in the film world. 


Gladys Gordon undertook the Palmer 
training in a spirit of scepticism. Now 
she is a staff writer in one of the large 
Eastern studios. 


Mrs. Bernadine King, of Kansas City, 
whose story was recently purchased 
through us by the Caldwell Productions. 


Francis Knowles, Eastern attorney, now 
on the staff of an Eastern producer. 


Mrs. Katherine Cook Briggs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., whose story, “The Ninth 
Name,”’ was recently sold. 


Kenneth M. Murray, New York, recently 
obtained a staff position in ore of the 
large studios. 


Phyllis Chapman, New York, has entered 
a large Eastern studio where her work is 
attracting the attention of the studio ex- 
ecutives. 














Advisory Council 


Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 
Thos. H. Ince, Producer 
Allen Holubar, Producer and Director 
E. J. Banks, M.A., Director, Sacred Films, Inc. 
Rob Wagner, Scenarist and Director 
Rex Ingram, Director and Producer 
C. Gardner Sullivan, Scenarist 
J. L. Frothingham, Producer 
James R. Quirk, Editor, Photoplay Magazine 


Educational Staff Officers 
Clayton Hamilton, M.A., Director of Education 
Douglas Z. Doty, Editor-in-Chief 








ECOGNITION and financial re- 

wards have come to fourteen more 

Palmer trained writers. Five of them 
have recently sold stories. 


Nine are employed in studio staff work 
in producing companies. All discovered 
their ability through the Palmer Creative 
Test which is offered to you now. 


They are typical of the men and 
women in all walks of life who, 
without realizing it, have the 
ability to duplicate this success. 


Seriously Needed by the 
Industry 


The motion picture industry 
needs these men and women and 
needs hundreds of others who 
have like ability. 


Mechanically the industry is 
close to perfection. The directing 
and acting personnel has reached 
a high level of artistic accom- 
plishment. But one thing is lacking. 
There are not enough good stories, writ- 
ten directly for the screen, to supply the 
demands of the great producers. 


Few novels, short stories .and stage 
plays, really adaptable for motion pic- 
tures, are now available. 


Novelists, short story writers and play- 
wrights have been attracted by the hun- 
dreds because of the large prices offered 
for acceptable stories. Only a handful 
have succeeded. 


The future of this great industry lies 
with hundreds of unknown men and wo- 
men who, like the fourteen whose names 
appear here, can write the straightfor- 
ward, interesting stories of life as they 
live it. 

We Search the Nation 


We know that many people, who do 
not know it now, can succeed in this 
field. And because we are the largest 
single clearing house for the sale of sce- 
narios to the producing companies, we 
are searching out these people. We must 
have stories to sell. And we must have 
stories to produce, for we are also pro- 
ducing better pictures—Palmer plays. 


For stories written by new writers, 
Palmer trained, which we select for 
Palmerplays, we offer royalties for five 
years on the profits of the pictures with 
an advance payment of $1000. 





Douglas Z. Doty 


—trained by this Corporation—who have re- 
cently sold stories or obtained studio staff 
positions in producing companies. 


Our search is ‘being tremendously suc- 
cessful because of the novel Palmer Cre- 
ative Test, developed by Douglas Z. 
Doty, formerly editor of Cosmopolitan 
and Century Magazines and literary ad- 
viser to Harper and Brothers. 


During his years as an editor, Mr. 
Doty was deeply interested in the new 
writer. He discovered and encour- 
aged several who have become 
famous. 


More recently Mr. Doty has been 
an editor in the studios of some of 
the more prominent producers. 
Thus he is qualified to aid in the 
discovery of new screen writers by 
a well rounded experience. 


We Test You Free 


To prevent anyone with ability 
being overlooked, we test men and 
women at our expense. 

You merely send us the coupon 
for the Test. Work it out in your 
own home and return it to us for 
our careful and personal analysis. 

If your test indicates that you have natural 
story telling ability—Creative Imagination— 
you receive additional information relative 
to the Palmer Course and Service. 


If you lack this ability, you are courteously 
advised against further effort along this line. 
We want to train only those who are nat- 
urally qualified. Tests returned by persons 
under legal age will not be considered. 


We invite you to test yourself, without any 


obligation whatsoever. Merely send the cou- 
pon now. 


Perhaps you, like these others, have ability 
which opens up a new and profitable field of 
effort. Though you doubt it, it costs you 
nothing to know. And it is too important a 
matter to decide by a guess. 


Clip the coupon. Receive also, Carrol B. 
Dotson’s interesting booklet, “How a $10,000 
Imagination Was Discovered.” 


- Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 1207 


Palmer Building, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. 


[ Please send me by return mail your Creative Test 

i which I am to fill out and* mail back to you for 
analysis. It is understood that this coupon entitles 
me to an intimate personal report on my ability by 
your Examining Board, without the slightest obliga- 
tion or cost on my part. Also send me, free, Carrol 

| B. Dotson’s booklet, “How a $10,000 Imagination 

Was Discovered.”’ 

a 
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All correspondence strictly confidential. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 









Earle E. Liederman 
as he is to-day 


How Do You Look 
in a Bathing Suit? 


The good old swimming days are here. Oh 
boy! But it’s great to rip off the old shirt, into 
your suit and take the splash. But what a shock 
to some of the poor girls when they see their 
heroes come out with flat chests and skinny arms 
instead of the robust frames they expected to see 


You Can’t Fool Them 


Don’t try to make excuses. You should have 
knobs on your arms like a baseball. A fine protector 
you would make, when you can't even fight your 
own battles. What are you going to do? She is 
going to find you out. 


Look Your Best 


It’s not too late. I can save you yet. It means 
hard work and plenty of it, but think of the results 
In just 30 days I am going to add one full inch to 
your biceps. Yes, and two inches on your chest in 
the same length of time. But that’s only a starter. 
I am going to broaden out those shoulders and put 
reul pep into your old backbone. You will have a 
spring to your step and a flash to your eye, showing 
you to be a real, live man. Before summer is past 
you won't recognize your former self. You will 
have a physique to be really proud of. This is no 
idle talk, fellows. I don’t promise these things. I 
guarantee them. Come on and make me prove it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them 
over now and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wra pping and mailing and it is yours to keep. 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of 
your future health and happiness, do not put it 
off. Send today—right now, before you turn this 
page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 107, 305 Broadway, New York City 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 107, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book * Mus- 
cular Development."’ (Please write or print plainly.) 
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The Available Antonio 


Utica, N. Y. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I think that Antonio Moreno’s 
portrayal of Manuel La Tassa in “My Ameri- 
can Wife” is without question one of the 
greatest pieces of acting I have ever seen. He 
makes the gay Latin so fascinating, so ro- 
mantic. According to report Paramount has 
intended to have Charles de Roche play the 
roles selected for Rodolph Valentino. How 
ridiculous when Antonio Moreno, who is so 
much better looking and ketter suited for the 
kind of parts played by Valentino, is available. 
It surely seems that with his remarkable per- 
sonality, Antonio Moreno could reach great 
heights if only featured in the right kind of 
pictures. 

RICHARD D. KERNAN. 


The Glynned-up Gloria 


Burlingame, Calif. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE: 

Dear Sir: I just saw “My American Wife” 
with Gloria Swanson and “Tony” Moreno 
“Tony” is a handsome devil but, where oh 
where, is our old Gloria? Her big gray eyes 
are now made up to look like a cat’s and her 
whole expression is “‘a la Elinor Glyn.” We 
loved her as she was—a little sweet, snippy, 
personality, but who wants to see the “Glyn” 
on the screen! Her screen slorics are bad 
enough—goodness knows—Is she under con- 
tract or why do they keep heron? We Americans 
are glad to give anyone a chance and pay them 
handsomely but it seems when one can’t 
“deliver” they should run along home We 
used to turn out “en family” to see any pic- 
ture with Elinor’s name to it but now we have 
learned to shun them, for they are pure 
“hokum.” Even our favorite stars can’t save 
them. 

G. M. LAnc. 


The All-American Idol 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Stars may come and stars may 
go but no one will ever take the place of “Our 
Mary.” 

Many people say they were disappointed in 
“Tess of the Storm Country” and I wonder 
why. What did they want? Mary to appear 
as a 1923 flapper, I suppose! I believe the 
majority of people will take her as always, 
with curls and sun-bonnet. I think her plays 
are splendid; so different. 

The children all love her, for she is their 
ideal and her plays are seldom criticized as 
others often are. Why? Because as I say 
they are “different.” 

“Bella Donna” was turned down in several 
cities in our state, so I did not see the picture. 

Let’s have more of Mary. 

Mrs. M. M. Ret. 


Call for Theda Bara! 


Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I feel that it is necessary to 
write a line to protest against such pictures as 
I saw at one of the leading theaters recently, 
“Bella Donna.” 

If we must have vamps of the snaky type, 
why not remain loyal to our all-American 
Theda Bara, who has been relegated to the 
limbo of the forgotten? I am sure she was 
far more acceptable than Pola Negri is in her 
first American productien. 

Such a plotless jumble of male victims “that 
passed with each night.”” And one of our old 
favorites, Conway Tearle, so badly miscast 
that old memories of past successes arose from 
their graves to wander hopelessly until he 
again redeems himself. 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 } 


Conrad Nagel! May your tribe increase; 
you are one of the bright, bright stars of Loth 
the legitimate stage, and of the screen. 

Mrs. E. M. L. 


Eugene & Norma—Their Play 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IE-pIToR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I have wanted to write to you 
for some time praising Norma Talmadge’s 
work, but have never gotten up courage to do 
so. However, after reading “Youngstown 
Stenographer’s” letter in the May issue of this 
magazine, I feel as if I must say something on 
the subject. 

If our “Youngstown Stenographer,” and in 
fact anyone in Youngstown, did not like Norma 
Talmadge’s and Eugene O’Brien’s work in 
“The Voice from the Minaret,” I cannot think 
where their intelligent reasoning and judgment 
is. I think Norma Talmadge is wonderful in 
any picture, but when she plays with Eugene 
O’Brien, she reigns supreme. Eugene O’Brien 
is good too, but when he plays with Norma 
Talmadge, it is the making of him. He’s won- 
derful. If he could only play with her always. 

Our “Youngstown Stenographer” claims 
they tried awfully hard to can Norma Tal- 
madge and Eugene O’Brien. I think most 
everyone in Pittsburgh will have something to 
say to that, for I haven’t heard anybody have 
anything to say on the subject but taat Eugene 
and Norma are wonderful together. 

We also iove to see Norma Talmadge and 
Harrison Ford play together. 

We are waiting anxiously for Norma’s next 
picture here in Pittsburgh, “Within the Law.” 

“PITTSBURGH STENOGRAPHER.” 


Coming Close to Booth 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Ep1itoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I read an article in your April 
magazine where a New York young lady 
compares Valentino with Edwin Booth— 
evidently she never saw Edwin Booth. 

Valentino may be very good in the various 
parts he has played but there are a dozen or 
more in the picture world just as good. I am 
sure the late Wallace Reid surpassed him in 
looks, physique and acting. I could mention 
a great many more but don’t want to take up 
your time. But, just let me add this much— 
“The Little Colonel” (Henry B. Walthall) is 
the only actor on the screen that comes any- 
way near Edwin Booth—and I am sure there 
are quite a few that will agree with me. 

AGNES LINDSLEY. 

P. S.—One who has seen Edwin Booth! 


Doesn’t Like Doug’s Acting 


New York, N. Y. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Although a constant reader of 
your magazine for a period a little over 
two years, I have never attempted to 
write to you before (finding enjoyment in 
reading the letters of other subscribers) but 
now, in the new edition, May, I have read 
two letters that prompted me to write, as I 
heartily agree with toth. Those letters are by 
Mrs. G. B. Sharpand R. L.O. The most glar- 
ing examples of literary masterpieces being 
murdered by screen actors (so called) are ““The 
Three Musketeers” and “Robin Hood,” both 
by Douglas Fairbanks. If it was Fairbanks’ 
intention to burlesque toth of those grand 
stories, he has succeeded admirably, as they 
were the worst pictures that I have seen in 
years. .As an actor, Douglas Fairbanks is a 
first class acrobat or clown. At least the fans 
have this to be thankful for; that John Gilbert 
was the star in “Monte Cristo.” 


M. F. C. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 


ADAM AND EVA—Paramount-Cosmopolitan.— 


Marion Davies does some very g light comedy 
work as a spoiled daughter of wealth. (May.) 
ADAM’S RIB—Paramount.—Cecil de Mille’s 


latest—and worst. Started out to be an epic of the 
flapper and wound up as a rhinestone-set tale of the 
girl who sacrifices her reputation to save her mother. 
(May.) 


ALICE ADAMS—Associated Exhibitors-Pathe.— 
A true celluloid counterpart of Booth Tarkington’s 
thoroughly human account of small-town Indiana 
life. (April.) 


ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT— 
Metro.—A whaling good story of the sea, though over 
long. (April.) 


ARE YOU A FAILURE ?—Preferred Pictures.—A 
story in seven reels that deserves three. It may 
amuse the old folks and children. A small town 
seemingly inhabited entirely by actors. (May.) 


BACKBONE — Distinctive Pictures.—Anything 
but distinctive—just average. A far-fetched tale, 
ornately mounted. (May.) 


BACK HOME AND BROKE—Paramount.—A 
great American combination—George Ade and 
Thomas Meighan—in a colloquial comedy of clean 
humor and clear characterization. (March.) 


BALLOONATIC, THE—First National.—Buster 
Keaton below standard. But a dozen good laughs, 
and Phyllis Haver ina bathing suit. (March.) 


BELLA DONNA—Paramount.—Pola Negri’s first 
American-made picture does not fit her as well as 
those tailored in Berlin. Pola is more beautiful but 
less moving; a passion flower fashioned into a poin- 
settia. The picture is thoroughly artificial. (June.) 


BELL BOY 13—Ince-First National.—Tries 
desperately hard to be funny. Douglas MacLean all 
right, but this is a two-reeler that didn’t know when 
tostop growing. (April.) 


BOHEMIAN GIRL, THE—American Releasing 
Corporation.—It all depends. Ivor Novello and 
Gladys Cooper. Creaky light opera retold in cellu- 
loid. (April.) 


BOLTED DOOR, THE—Universal.—Husband 
and wife have a quarrel, a fortune hunter threatens 
to break up what little domestic happiness is left, 
but virtue triumphsintheend. (May.) 





BRASS—Warner Brothers.—Not for those who 
read the novel by Norris. A story which doesn’t 
dare anything. Harry Myers excellent in small role. 


(June.) 


BUCKING THE BARRIER—Fox.—Dustin Far- 
num beating up thugs who wouldst thwart him from 
claiming his rightful estates. (/June.) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND—Hodkinson.—Dime 
novel thrills with a dime-stagey hero in Carlyle 
Blackwell. (March.) 


CAN A WOMAN LOVE TWICE?—F. B. O0.— 
Apparently she can. Ethel Clayton, as the harassed 
heroine of a dull, long-drawn out drama, does. (May.) 


CANYON OF THE FOOLS—F. B. O.—After 
seeing this picture, any audience will agree that all 
the fools aren’t in the canyon. Some of them wrote 
and directed thisstory. (April.) 


CAPTAIN-FL Y-B Y-NIGHT—F. B. O.—Johnnie 
Walker does a Valentino-Fairbanks in Spanish 
panties, sash and sombrero. A fairly exciting 
evening. (March.) 


CASEY JONES, JR.—Educational.—Two reels of 
good fun for the whole family. A colored porter and 
a goat offer some amusing gags. (May.) 


CHRISTIAN, THE—Goldwyn.—The dramatic 
combat between the physical and spiritual, with 
Mae Busch and Richard Dix as chief combatants. 
The old, old story brought back to life, strength and 
eloquence by Maurice Tourneur. (March.) 


CHRISTMAS—F. B. O.—A tree, candles, Santa 
Claus and the Carter de Havens, not to mention a 
colored child, a goat, a burglar, policemen and more 
darnfun! (March.) 


COVERED WAGON, THE—Paramount.—The 
biggest picture of the screen year. Real pioneers 
fighting their tortuous passage across the plains 
and mountains. Recommended to everyone—young 
and old, without reservations. Take the whole 
family. A Will Hays promise made good. (May.) 


CRASHING THROUGH—F. B. O.—Not so 
| so good. A Harry Carey jumble of heroics. 
une.) 


CRINOLINE AND ROMANCE—Metro.—A sac- 
charine picture of an embittered colonel who tries to 
keep his granddaughter away from the lures of the 
wicked world. (April.) 


DADD Y—First National.—A shopworn and old 
fashioned story with Jackie Coogan as its redeeming 
feature. (May.) 





S a special service to its readers, 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is in- 

augurating its new department 
of tabloid reviews, presenting in brief 
form critical comments upon all 
photoplays of the preceding four 
months. 

PuHotopLay readers will find this 
new department of tremendous help— 
for it will be an authoritative and ac- 
curate summary, told in a few words, 
of all current film dramas. 

PuHotopLay has always been first 
and foremost in its film reviews. 
However, the fact that most photo- 
plays do not reach the great majority 
of the country’s screen theaters until 
months later, has been a manifest 
drawback. This new department 
overcomes this—and shows you ac- 
curately and concisely how to save 
your motion picture time and money. 

You can now determine at a glance 
whether or not your promised eve- 
ning’s entertainment is worth while. 
The month at the end of each tabloid 
indicates the issue of PHOTOPLAY in 
which the original review appeared. 











DANGEROUS AGE, THE—First National.— 
One of those pictures you’ve been asking for—human 
throughout. The story of a man of forty who 
becomes susceptible to the silliness of spring which he 
thought he’d outgrown. Lewis Stone and Cleo 
Madison deserve medals. (March.) 


DANGEROUS GAME, A—Universal.—A little 
girl with pretty ankles and a faith in magic, who 
makes friends of fairies and goblins,—that’s Gladys 
Walton. The picture is no feat of magic, but it will 
do. (March.) 


DARK SECRETS—Paramount.—No excuse for 
this in this day and age. Dorothy Dalton pursued 
by Egyptian gent with Coue ideas. (April.) 


DOCTOR JACK—Pathe.—Not Lloyd at his best 
but better than most anyone else at that. A comedy 
with a serious mission, clean, wholesome, entertain- 
ing. (March.) 


DOLLAR DEVILS — Hodkinson. — Dull and 
dreary. Small oil town story—that’s all. (April.) 


DRIVEN—Universal.—A celluloid surprise, moun- 
tain folks—not cabaret hounds. Recommended to 
—_ who are interested in the best on the screen. 
(April.) 


DRUMS OF FATE—Paramount.—“Enoch Ar- 
den” up-to-date. Mary Miles Minter. Better 
attend a bridgeclubtonight. (April.) 


ENEMIES OF WOMEN—Paramount-Cosmo- 
politan.—An Ibanez romance filmed in Paris and 
Monte Carlo, decorated by Urban, dressed by Poiret 
and girled by Ziegfeld. A million dollars’ worth of 
beauty, including Alma Rubens, and superb acting 
by Lionel Barrymore. (June.) 


EX-KAISER IN EXILE, THE—Hodkinson.— 
The Ex-Kaiser striding through many acres of pleas- 
ant woodland in Holland acting like a caged lion. 
Wilhelm looks quite healthy—too healthy to make 
the filmenjoyable. (May.) 


FAINT HEARTS—Hodkinson.—A slap stick 
comedy of a young man seeking a fair one’s hand in 
the Fairbanks manner. (March.) 


FAMOUS MRS. FAIR, THE—Metro.—“‘Arise, 
Fred Niblo, Photoplay dubs you a directorial knight 
of the screen.”” A perfect motion picture and a per- 
fect cast. You can’t afford to miss this. (May.) 


FIGHTING BLOOD—F. B. O.—One of the best 
of the serials. Whether you are a fight fan or not, 
you will enjoy them. (April.) 


FIRST DEGREE, THE — Universal. — Frank 
Mayo does fine work as a misunderstood brother. 
Sylvia Breamer weakens the story. (April.) 


FLAME OF LIFE, THE-—Universal.—Little spit- 
fire comes to happiness and love, despite a brutal, 
Scotch miner papa. Priscilla Dean is Little Spitfire 
—_ ~ + Beery the Brutal Papa. Both excellent. 
(March.) 


FOUR ORPHANS, THE—Hodkinson.— A com- 
edy. Not the funniest ever made, but almost amusing 
enough. Charles Murray is the real star. (May.) 


FOURTH MUSKETEER, THE—F. B. O.— 
Johnnie Walker at his best as a young prize-fighter 
who gives up certain championship for the little wife. 
(June.) 


FUR Y—First National-Inspiration.—A he-picture 
of the sea with wallops in every other scene. Richard 
Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish. (April.) 


GENTLEMAN FROM AMERICA, THE—Uni- 
versal.—Hoot Gibson and an army pal adventuring 
inaSpanishduchy. (April.) 


GHOST PATROL, THE—Universal.—Fairly 
good entertainment. George Nichols—new star. 
7 stunt of walking away with picture. 

pril.) 


GIMME—Goldwyn.—Slightly over the average. 
Young bride who has to beg coin from husband with 
inevitable consequences. (April.) 


GLIMPSES OF THE MOON, THE—Paramount. 
—Beautiful sets, beautiful gowns and oh, such 
beautiful ladies! Ina word, aneyeful. But nothing 
much for the heart. (June.) 


GOSSIP—Universal.—Gladys Walton ends a 
great strike and marries the mill owner—all because 
she is a sweet, innocent little girl who knows nothing 
of life, or the conventions. (May.) : 


GRUB STAKE, THE—American Releasing Cor- 
poration.—Fifty-seven varieties of woodland crea- 
tures, ranging in styles from bears to porcupines. 
Also Nell Shipman. A unique forest picture. (June.) 


GRUMP Y—Paramount.—A 
ization by Theodore Roberts. 
ing. (June.) 


HEARTS AFLAME—Metro.—The old forest 
catches fire again. Anna Q. Nilsson beautiful and 
brave, and Frank Keenan impressive as the fire. 
(March.) 


superb’ character- 
Well worth an even- 
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Do You Want 
A Bigger Salary? 


It doesn’t matter what you are Today 
or what you were Yesterday. Tomorrow 
is your bright, clear day of Opportunity. 
Nothing can keep you down if you really 
make up your mind to go up. 


Maybe you’ve gotten a bad start. Perhaps 
you haven’t had a decent raise in years. Or 
perhaps you are one of those thousands who 
have had their wages cut—or thrown out of 
a job. But you aren’t going to curl up and 
quit, are you? Right now, when trained men 
are in such demand, you’ve the best chance 
you ever had to get out of the rut and do 
something worth while. 


But you’re “too old to start over,” you | 


say? Nonsense! When some of the big 
men of this country were your age, they 
weren’t earning half what you are get- 
ting today. But they didn’t quit! They 
worked! They studied! They learned 
to do some one thing well. 


At 35, Henry Ford was working in the me- 

chanical department of the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Company. At 38, John R 
Patterson, who founded the National Cash 
Register Company, was the proprietor of a 
small and none too successful country store. 
At 25, George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was a bookkeeper 
in a savings bank. At 22, Edison was a 
roaming telegraph operator—out of a job, too 
oor, when he arrived in New York, to buy 
is own breakfast! 


Forget what you are today and decide 
on what you want to be. No man has 
failed until he admits it to himself. And 
no real man ever admits it. Why, man, in 
just one hour a day—in the spare time 
you will never miss—you can fit yourself 
for a better job and a bigger salary. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box6477-BScranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personne! Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Foreign Trade 

Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish (©) French Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanica! Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry 0) Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering (1) Radio Mathematics 


Street 3-27-23 
Address 


GERD cnc covece covsceccscrvessncscnsonees State 


Occupation > eapmeemnens 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited. 
Montreal, Canada, 


AGENTS! 


100 to $200 a Week! 
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VERY woman wants to be charming. She 
|4~“wants to be admired—to be in demand 
socially. Each day I receive letters from young 
| girls, from debutantes, from business women 
| and from wives and mothers. All asking me to 
| give them the secret of charm. All asking me 
| how they may attain those two elusive qual- 
| ities—personality and beauty. 

It is the privilege of every woman to be 
charming. To be pretty. To taste of the 
sweets of life. It is the privilege of every 
woman to do all that she can to find popularity 
and social success. She should make the most 
of herself; she should consider carefully her 
best features—and her worst ones. She should 
build a barrier of attraction between herself 
and plainness. And, in doing so, she should use 
every aid that comes to her hand! 

A few years ago the rouge box was disdained, 
and the powder puff was kept in a dark and 
secret place. Women who used facial creams 
and henna shampoos; who invested in mani- 
cures and massages, were considered vain and 
over indulgent. But that is all changed, now. 
And rightly. Today cosmetics are considered 
the logical helps that they are—when sensibly 
and rightly used! 

If pallor is not becoming to a woman there is 
no reason at all why she should not indulge in 
a touch of artificial coloring. If her lashes and 
brows are characterless, undoubtedly a bit of 
mascarra or an application of eyebrow pencil 
will improve her appearance. If straight hair 
takes away from the charm of her features a 
wave—permanent, or one made with patent 
curlers—will help. Overweight—underweight? 
The proper attention to massage and diet and 
exercise will correct an unpleasant tendency. 
A good soap, a complexion clay, a skin food— 
they are all items to be considered seriously by 
the woman who longs for beauty and charm. 

Clothes, too, play their part. They may 
alter a whole personality. Care should be 
taken in the choice of color, the matter of line. 
The tilt of a hat brim has heen known to 
bring out a profile’s unexpected loveliness. 
The arrangement of a fragment of drapery can 
accentuate—or utterly hide—a marvelous line. 
And so it goes! 

Every sensible woman—and all women who 
want to be pretty are sensible—realize that 
charm comes from something more than sur- 
face value. They realize that true attractive- 
ness is a combination of beauty of face, beauty 
of form, and beauty of thought and action. 
Good manners, tact, poise and intelligence are 
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FRIENDLY 
ADVICE 


From 


Carolyn “Uan Wyck 


most important. So are sweetness of nature 
and willingness to be both friendly and helpful. 
Tolerance and good humor are social assets. 
But sweetness of nature and tolerance cannot 
make a shiny nose seem charming. Friendli- 
ness and tact cannot make an unbecoming 
frock worth while. And good humor cannot 
correct stringy hair or a bad complexion! 

It is the privilege of every woman to be 
attractive. To make the most of herself. Not 
only for her own sake—for the sake of her 
familv—her fiance, her hustand, and her 
children. Men like to be proud of their women 
folk. And women are glad when the men who 
love them boast about their good looks. That 
is why women should study themselves—why 
they should be progressive in the matter of 
appearance. Why, if they are not able to 
study themselves and judge of their require- 
ments, they should ask questions until they are 
fully satisfied that they are on the right road. 

It is the privilege of every woman to be 
attractive. And it is more than a privilege. 
It isa DUTY. 


HELEN M., DesMornes, Iowa. 

Do not think that your husband has ceased 
to care for you because he stays late, very 
often, at his office. He has explained to you 
that he is a busy man and that his work is a 
growing and vital thing. You must under- 
stand that while his business is in a formative 
stage it needs his almost constant attention. 
You are not being pushed into the background 
in any way—all of the plans that he is building 
are for you and your future. Many women 
have real cause for jealousy—and, with the real 
cause, are more tolerant and broad minded 
than you have been. Be a helpmate in the 
true sense of the word and don’t make his road 
any harder, by your nagging and lack of under- 
standing, than it is. 


J. W., PortTLAnp, ORE. 

Sixteen is not too young to use a complexion 
clay. But I would advise that you bathe 
your face, quite often, with witch hazel, to 
do away with the oily condition of the skin. 


BERNICE, WASHINGTON, N. J. 

There are a number of good schools that 
give dancing instruction by correspondence. 
And surely, while youarea student at Wellesley 
college, you will have splendid opportunities 
to study under competent instructors. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 ] 
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e and most exclusive inner circle. 








Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


ROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York's smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
—she will respect them—on any subject. Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 
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Brief Reviews of 
Current Pictures 
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HERO, THE—Preferred Pictures.—A quiet, sin- 
cere picture, good scenario, diplomatic direction and 
one of the best casts of the season, including the 
season’s leading charmer, Barbara La Marr. (March.) 


HEROES OF THE STREET—Warner Brothers. 
A show for the kids run by Wesley Barry. Police- 
men, fights, dogs and freckles. (March.) 


HOLY BIBLE IN MOTION PICTURES, THE— 
National Non-Theatrical.—A conscientious, praise- 
worthy picturization of the Old Testament of educa- 
tional value, despite the lack of inspiration, and 
technical blemishes. (March.) 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN AFRICA—A picture 
of hunters, by hunters, for hunters. But the hunted 
getthesympathy. (March.) 


ISLE OF LOST SHIPS, THE—First National. 
A fantastic romance of derelicts in the Sargasso Sea, 
screened with imagination by Tourneur. (/une.) 


JAVA HEAD—Paramount.—From Hergesheimer’s 
novel. Misses much, but, even so, a screen drama 
well above the average. (May.) 


JAZZMANIA—Metro.—Another generous help- 
ing of Mae Murray marshmallow screen fare. Over 
done and toolong. (May.) 


KEEP ’EM HOME—F. B. O.—Follow the advice 
of the title or else look up an old Chaplin one-reeler. 
( March.) 


KICK IN—Paramount.—Willard Mack’s stage 
drama transferred to the grandiose settings of Holly- 
wood. George Fitzmaurice has left an edge to the 
drama, but his New York sassiety folks are queer 
fish living in curious aquariums. (March.) 


KINDLED COURAGE—Universal.—The story 
of the coward who becomes regenerated. Hoot Gib- 
son is the coward-hero. (March.) 


LAST HOUR, THE—Mastodon Films, Inc.— 
Saved at the eleventh hour from the hangman's 


noose—audience applauding the hangman and curs- | 


ing the rescuers. (March.) 

LEOPARDESS, THE — Paramount — Montague 
Love tries taming Alice Brady, a wild gal of the South 
Seas. He also tries to tame a leopardess—and gets 
tamed most effectively. The leopardess should have 
ended matters in the first reel. (/une.) 


LION’S MOUSE, THE—Hodkinson.—Blackmail, 
robbery, hairbreadth escapes, the papers and the 
poils! But entertaining for a’ that. (June.) 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER, 
THE—Warner Brothers.—A situation after the 
manner of ““The Miracle Man,” with a weal*hv mine 


owner, a mine disaster and a minister. Int2. *sting 
cast. (June.) 
LOST AND FOUND—Goldwyn.—Hollywood 


hokum dropped in the South Seas. 
ground and good players wasted. 


A beautiful back- 
(June.) 


LOVE LETTER, THE—Universal—Gladys Wal- 
ton, cute and big-eyed, and flapperly satisfactory. 
Just too sweet for anything. (Apzil.) 


MAD LOVE—Goldwyn.—Pola Negri’s last picture 
in Germany. They have changed her many lovers 
to husbands in the American titles. The children 
should study their lessons tonight. (May.) 


MAKING OF A MAN, THE—Paramount.—Jack 
Holt is a tight and conventional millionaire who finds 
himself stranded in New York. If you like Jack you 
you won’t mind being stranded with him. (March.) 


MAN FROM GLENGARRY, THE—Hodkinson 
—Ralph Connors’ erstwhile best-seller has suffered 
in the screening, but the logging scenes are fine and 
the Canadian landscapes impressive. (jJune.) 


M. A. R. S.—Teleview.—A novel effect of depth 
attained by a new invention. Otherwise an unin- 
teresting dream drama. (March.) 


MASTERS OF MEN—Vitagraph.—Well-done 
story of the Spanish-American war. Cullen Landis 
fine. Earle Williams, Alice Calhoun and Wanda 
Hawley inthecast. (June.) 


MIDNIGHT GUEST, THE — Universal. — A 
young lady thief who reforms. Not quite for 
children. (May.) 


MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE—First National.—It 
makes you cry and that is about the highest praise 
that can be given any picture—even if it is a little 
cloying in its sweetness. Worth while. (April.) 


MILADY—American Releasing Corporation.— 
Advertised as “beginning where ‘The Three Musket- 
eers’ left off,” this French production is nearer 
Dumas than Douglas Fairbanks. Worth while. 
(April.) 
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A Big 
Throbbing 
Heart 
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HER heart pounded so that she thought it would burst— throbbing with 
love and with fear. Love for the man who had taken her first kiss. 
Fear that her new found love would be snatched from her by the posse 
they had just sighted riding over the crest of the distant hill. 

For Ramerrez, her lover, was an outlaw, a gentleman bandit and the terror 
of the West. But Ramerrez only laughed as he watched the posse closing in, 
although he well knew that capture meant death by a rope to the nearest tree. 

One of the tense situations in this immortal drama of the stirring days of 
the West in the making — the roaring days of the mining camps where the 
red blooded men and women drifted in from God knows where. There 
they laughed, gambled, cursed, killed, loved and worked out their strange 
destinies. One thing is sure. They lived. 

And you will thrill and your heart throb to the stirring deeds lived over 
again on the screen. 


EDWIN CAREWE presents 


the Girl of the Golden West’ 


An Edwin 
Carewe 
Production 


David Belasco’s 
Powerful | 


Drama FIRST 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
9 Three to six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commercial, 
Portraiture. Practical instruc- 
tion. Modern equipment. 
2 Ask for Catalog No. 37. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 S. Wabash Ave. 505 State St, 


Learn Cartooning “~~ 
At Home—in Your Spare Time ~~ 


from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonistsoftoday 
earning from $50 to $200 and morea 
week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stampsforfullinformationand chart 
to test your ability. Alsostate a J 


THE LANDON SCHOOL< 
1407 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 






















For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains 
thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 


There Is no better time to prepare for business, to bevin a course of 
study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life, 
than New. University, College and Hizch School students should take one of 
the Summer Courses given at Eastman College. New students enroll any 
week day. No vacations. 


Intensive professional and vocational courses in Account- 

in’, Business, Civil service, Secretarial and other studies 
leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promo- 
tion, and the best chance to use to advantage an academic 
education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. Moderate 
expenses. Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of good char- 
acter. If you want to be qualified to command double the salary you are now capable of 
earning, write for our prospectus. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, LL.D., President, Box 973, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 35 cts. per word. 
FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE JULY TENTH 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





$60-$200 WEEK—FREE SAMPLES GOLD LETTERS 
for store windows. Easily applied. Liberal offer to 
gana agents. Metallic Letter Co., 436 North Clark, 
hicago. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘“‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 90, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 








WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 

WANTED--WOMEN—GIRLS LEARN DRESS- 
making. $35 week. Sewing * experience unnecessary. 


Sample free. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-507, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











EVERY OWNER 
You charge $1.50; 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. 








EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 




















. painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
make Ten orders dally ony ae oa vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience un- 
om gg OO * sm can Monogram ** | necessary. Nileart Company, 2220, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

SHOES—BECOME OUR LOCAL SALESMAN SELL- U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN—WOMEN, 18 
ing high grade shoes direct to wearer. Quick seller | UP. $1140-$2300 year. Steady work. Short hours. 
and good commission. Experience not required. Tan- | Vacation. Common education sufficient. List  posi- 
ners Shoe Mfg. Co., 455 C St., Boston, Mass. a i, Sa Franklin Institute, Dept. T 135, 

ochester, N. Y,. 

AGENTS—MEN, WOMEN, BIG LINE. BIG PAY. 

Household necessities, Foods, Extracts, Perfumes, BE A DETECTIVE. MEN AND WOMEN NEEDED, 
Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Beverages, Jewelry, Novel- C. Allen Sherman, 1417 O Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
ties, Six Bar Assorted Geege or a am ee 

Get rich. Write today. Jestern Products Co., 6 

N. Oakley Blvd., Dept. BR, Chicago. PATENTS 

AGENTS—200% PROFIT, WONDERFUL LITTLE PATENTS WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
article. Something new; sells like wildfire. Carry : 
right in pocket. Write at once for free sample. Al- + By ae AB i BY m4 — Ss 
a rN Manager, 9696 American Building, Cincin- | References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 

° . Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C,. 

WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME? $1.00 
per hour. $9.85 daily easy for full time—introducing INVENTORS DESIRING TO SECURE PATENTS 
New Style Guaranteed Hoslery—57 styles, 17 colors. should write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.” 


No capital or experience required. Just write orders. 
We deliver and collect. Your pay daily, also monthly 





bonus. "7 auto offer besides. Complete outfit fur- 
nished. All colors—grades, including silks. Mac-O- 
Chee Mills Co., Desk 2447, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AGENTS—SELL HOUSE DRESSES. BIG DE- 
mand now, Retail $2.00 each. Cost $12.00 dozen. 
Write for free catalog giving complete line agents 








supplies. Economy Sales Company, Manufacturers, 
Dept. 168, Boston, Mass. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. WRITE 
Lancasta, Box 967, Los Angeles. 





PHOTOS—PHOTOG RAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS—SEND $1.00 AND FILM FOR 
10x12 sepia; water color, $2.80. Any size roll film de- 
veloped and six gloss prints, 25c. Price list free. 
Bilger Studio, Dept. O, Freeport, Ill. 














KODAK FILMS FINISHED. WRITE FOR SAM- 
ue yaa prices. Prager’s, 38 llth St., Wheeling, 
HELP WANTED 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 60 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117-190, travel- 
ing or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265 St. Louis, 


Mo., immediately. 


BE A DETECTIVE; EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
ge pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover 
ldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN 
Fifteen to Fifty Dollars weekly writing showcards at 
home. No canvassing. Pleasant profitable profession, 
easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic block 
system. Artistic ability unnecessary. We instruct you 
and supply work. Wilson Methods, Limited, Dept. 24, 











Send model or sketch of invention for free opinion of 





—— nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 462, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTING AND COMMERCIALIZING INVEN- 
tions explained. Lester Barrett, Master Patent Law, 


629 F Street, Washington, D. C,. 





POEMS-VERSES 





A $500 CASH PRIZE IS OFFERED TO THE WRITER 
of the best second verse for our future song release 
“Where is Your Smile.’”’ Those wishing to compete 
may receive a free copy of song and rules of contest by 
addressing Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., 


New York. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
copy America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
plays, stories, poems.  Instructive, helpful. riter’s 
Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. 


way. Write for style booklet. Mrs. E. 
Davenport, Iowa. 











Vandervoort, 





FOR SALE 


HELLO PROSPERITY. DEARBORN PROPERTY. 
The Ford Rouge-Dearborn Plant. Size of lots, 40x114 
to 47x140. Prices $800.00 to $1250.00 Act now. J. 
A. Van Allen, Sub Agent, 133 Ford Ave., Highland 
Park, Detroit, Mich. 








BOOKS 


LAUGHABLE BOOKS, “A SOUTHERN NEGRO 
Sermon,” original dialect. ‘‘Down in Georgia’ con- 
tains 80 original negro stories. 50c each postpaid. 
Summerville Publishing Co., Summerville, Ga. 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID) 

not give’ yous any geen prize if you 

answe will we claim 

to mabe 5 —! tich in a week. 

are anxious to develop your 

nt with a successful cartoonist, 

| you can make money, send a copy 

this picture. with 6c in stamps for 

portfolio sand sample lesson 
plate, a let us explain. 













MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 








AMERICAN est of MUSIC, 67 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
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Way to Go 


@ wor rest Way and recreation is 
a ply ip bicycle. ae = 4a stylesand 
Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid, 
‘ desired. Saved 
[2Monthstopay time and carfare 
Tires meets the small payments, 
‘ives prs: gauipment —at half usual 
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How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I will send 
you a sample of the famous Alexander Vitamines 
absolutely Free. Do not send any money—just your 
name and address to Alexander Laboratories, 3222 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 











Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne ptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skip, 
e 
myself after being afflic 


Write today for my FREE B 
FREE bend 
says | can clear your skin of the 


CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” tellin 
E s. S.GIVENS, 140 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo- 


for 15 years, 
above biemishes, 








MILLION IN JEWELS, A—American Releasing 
Corporation.—Our old favorite, Helen Holmes, tries 
to omuugeie in the Russian Crown Jewels. Helen 
should given a chance to smuggle herself into a 
good picture. She would make good. (April.) 


MR. BILLINGS SPENDS HIS DIME—Para- 
mount.—Is bullet-proof farce and one of the best 
things of its kind in a long time. Sprightly all the 
way. It will cheer up the whole family. (May.) 


MODERN MARRIAGE—American Releasing 
Corporation.—The team of Beverly Bayne and 
Francis X. Bushman return in a commonplace story 
smoothly screened. (June.) 


MY AMERICAN WIFE—Paramount.—One of 
those thoroughbred Kentucky girls meets one of those 
handsome Spanish-Americans. A weak story fizzed 
up by the personalities of Gloria Swanson and 
iusitale Moreno. (March.) 


NOBODY’S BRIDE—Universal.—A runaway 
bride, a down-and-out suitor of other days, a bag 
of jewels, a band of crooks, etc., etc. (June.) 


NOBODY’S MONE Y—Paramount.—Light com- 
edy, but very wi ig Altogether an optically 
pleasing picture. (April.) 


ONE WEEK OF LOVE—Selznick.—The society 
butterfly goes in-search of thrills. Three bad men 
grab her and gamble for her. But of course she 
wins—in the end. She’s Elaine Hammerstein, her 
prize is Conway Tearle. (March. 


OREGON TRAIL, THE—Universal.—A serial 
that has real historic value as well as drama and sus- 
pense. If the boys don’t like history in school, take 
them to see this. (April.) 


OTHELLO—Ben Blumenthal.—A German adap- 
tation of the British bard’s tragedy directed by a 
oe in which Emil Jannings is a German Moor. 

ay. 


OUR GANG COMEDIES—Pathe.—One hundred 
rz cent kid stuff—for the whole family. Don’t miss 
ittle Farina, age two, colored. (June.) 


PILGRIM, THE—First National.—Not Chap- 
lin’s best, but worth anybody’s money. The great 
comedian masquerading as a minister. Imagine 
that. (April.) 


_ POOR MEN’S WIVES—Preferred Pictures. —Not 
bad, not good. Barbara La Marr a shabby, 
contented wife. (April.) ) 


POP TUTTLE, DETEKATIVE—F. B. O.—Dan 
Mason and a screamingly funny set of false whiskers 
as the graduate of a correspondence course in de- 
tecting, furnishes great amusement. (April.) 


POP TUTTLE’S POLECAT PLOT—F. B. 0.— 

Fashioned after the Fontaine Fox-Toonerville Trolley 

ey of cartoon humor. Manages to be fairly funny. 
ay.) 


POWER OF A LIE, THE—Universal.—David 
Torrence does some fine work as the harassed liar. 
Complications pile up until everybody lands in the 
police court. (April.) 


PRISONER, THE—Universal.—An extravagant 
plot with Herbert Rawlinson as the heavy lover who 
fe a little blond from an unfortunate marriage. 

ay.) 


QUEEN OF SIN, THE—Not sinful but awful. 
The queen’s sin is weight. (June.) 


QUICKSANDS—American Releasing Co 
tion.—Drug smuggling across the Mexican borde 
stopped by Lt. Richard Dix 
of the Secret Service. (June.) 


RACING HEARTS—Paramount.—Unless_ the 
auto stuff has been worn threadbare with you, it may 
entertain you. To us the motor seems to miss. (May.) 


ROBERT BRUCE WILDERNESS TALES— 
Educational.—Mr. Bruce has made the scenery, and 
even the dogs, a background for wee stories that 
haven’t much plot or conventional punch, but are 
decidedly interesting. (April.) 


ROD AND GUN SERIES—Hodkinson.—The 
wealth of detail and the excellent ae mo 4 don’t 
= compensate for the distaste of such utter 

estruction of ducks, geese, quail and fish. (May.) 


SAFETY LAST—Pathe.—Harold Lloyd’s best— 
seven reels that speed like two. — for laughter, 
shrieks and general hysteria. (June.) 


SCARLET CAR, THE—Universal—A speedy 
plot, with the crooked nominee for mayor getting 
hit where he deserves. (March.) 


SCARS OF JEALOUSY—First National.—See 
“Poor Men’s Wives.” Ditto. (May.) 


~4" is 
and Helene Chadwick 


SECOND FIDDLE—Film Guild-Hodkinson.— 
Glenn Hunter playing Glenn Hunter and Mary 
iN goose Mary Astor in a just too nice picture, 

arc. 


SINGLE HANDED—Universal.—Hoot Gibson as 
an eccentric musician who discovers a buried treasure. 
Hoot’s better at handling hosses. (June.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




















Studio Directory 


ones below. 
cases both are at one address. 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Allen Holubar Productions, 


Culver City, Calif. 

3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

United Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

48th Street, New York City 
Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Richard Walton Tull 
Studios, Hollyw » Cali 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Avenue, Néw York Cit 


Sunset at Gowe' Street, 


5341 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


City 


Long Island City, N. Y 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Calif. 


N. London, England. 
Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


55th St., New York City. 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOLDWYN PICTURES 


(s) 
(s) Rome, Italy. 


CORPORATION, 


Calif. Marshall 
tions and Hugo Ballin Productions. 


New York City. 


Avenue, New York City. 


Island. 

METRO PICTURES CORPORATION, 
Broadway, New York City; (s) 
Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 

Tiffany Productions, 1540 Broadway, 
York City. 


1205 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Calif. 


Street, New 


al E. Roach Studios, Inc., 


wood, Cal 


York City; (s) Mayer-Schulberg Studio, 


Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. Tom Form 


ductions. 


Broadway, New York City; (s) 
Monica Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
R-C 


PICTURES_CORPORATION, 723 


Melrose Streets, Hollywood, Calif. 
ROTHACKER FILM MFG. COMPANY, 


Aller Laboratories, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 


Avenue, New York City. 


366 Madison Avenue, New York City 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Hollywood, Calif 
W. Griffith 
Mamaroneck 


wood, Calif. 
Mary Pickford 
Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 
Charles Ray Productions, 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mack Sennet 
Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. COMPANY, 


Calif. 
alif. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Calif 


Calif. 


WHITMAN BENNETT PRODUCTIONS, 
Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, New York. 





For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES, 
Richard Barthelmess Productions, Epepirysion 
or 
City. 
Edwin Carewe Productions, Associated First 
Nat’l Pictures, 619 Pacific Finance Bldg., 


Union League 
Ride. Third and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, 
a 


Thomas H. Ince Productions, Ince Studios, 
John M. Stahl Productions, Mayer Studio, 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Productions, 
Maurice Tourneur Productions, United 


Laurence Trimble-Jane Murfin Productions, 
Associated First Nat'l Pictures, 6 West 


Mission Road, 


prgpuctions, United 


370 


y. 
Christie Comedies, Christie Film Co., Inc., 
Los Angele:, 


alif. 
Hamilton Comedies, Lloyd Hamilton Corp., 
Mermaid Comedies, Jack White Corp., 5341 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(8) Paramount, Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., 


British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
Wm. 8S. Hart Productions, (s) 1215 Bates 


FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
1401 N. Western 


469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver City, 
Neilan, King Vidor Produc- 
International Films, Inc. (Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions), 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City; (s) Second Avenue and 127th St., 


W. W. HODKINSON CORPORATION, 469 Fifth 


MASTODON FILMS, INC., C. C. Burr, 135 West 
44th Street, New York City; (s) Glendale, Long 


1540 
Romaine and 


New 
Buster Keaton Productions, Keaton Studio, 


Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 45th 
: York City; (Associated Exhibitors). 
Culver City, 


alif. 
Ruth melee’ Serials, United Studio, Holly- 


PREFERRED PICTURES, 1650 Broadway, vow 
800 
an, 
Victor Schertzinger and Louis J. Gasnier Pro- 


PRINCIPAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 
7200 Santa 


Seventh 
Avenue, New York City; (s) Corner Gower and 


1339 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois; Rothacker- 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
George Arliss Productions, Distinctive Prod., 
Rex Beach Productions, United Artists Corp., 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave., 
Studios, Orienta Point, 
Jack Pickford, Mary Pickford Studio, Holly- 
and Douglas Fairbanks 
1428 Fleming 
Comedy Productions, Los 


1600 
Broadway, New York City; (s) Universal City. 


Century Comedies, Circle Blvd., Hollywood. 


Fast 15th Street and Locust Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York; (s) 1708 Talmadge Street, Hollywood, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City; (s) Sunset Blvd. at Bronson, Los Angeles, 


(s) 
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SOLOMON IN SOCIETY—Arrow.—-A_ weak 
attempt to pull a Potash and Perlmutter. All the 
old business of finger bowls, table manners and dressy 
daughters. (March.) 


SOULS FOR SALE—Goldwyn.—A Cook’s tour 

of the Hollywood studios. A false and trivial story, 

but it a you ao the camera and is very enter- 
une. 


SPEEDER, THE—Educational.—A Lloyd Ham- 
ilton comedy that will tickle your funny bone. There 
are some new gags—and some good old ones. (April.) 


STORMSWEPT—F. B. O.— Wallace Beery trying 
to be a successor to Rodolph Valentino. ot for 
children—and we are all children to a certain extent! 
(May.) 


SUNSHINE TRAIL, THE—First National.—The 
story of a nice young man who wants to spread sun- 
shine everywhere but gets under a cloud in his own 
hometown. (June.) 


SUZANNA—Allied Producers.—Mack Sennett 
tries plot instead of pies without so much success, but 
Mabel Normand stirs in some fine humor. A story 
of early California, missions, peons, Spaniards—and 
Mabel. (June.) 


THREE JUMPS AHEAD—Fox.—Tom Mix and 
his horse Tony leap a chasm and give you an hour 
of Western thrill with love interest for dessert. 
C’mon, Skinnay, and bring the gang! (June.) 


THIRD ALARM, THE—F. B. O.—If you are one 
of those people who always run to fires, don’t miss 
this. Biggest fire of the season, and Ralph Lewis 
the best fire-fighter. (March.) 


TIGER’S CLAW—Paramount.—Jack Holt goes 
to India, gets bit by a tiger, married to half-caste, 
and mixed up in poison plots and Oriental religions. 
(June.) 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL—Thoughtful, but 
gloomy. A few rays of sunlight and cheer would 
help it. Made in France. (April.) 


TOWN SCANDAL, THE—Universal.—Gladys 
Walton is a chorus girl who runs out of a job and goes 
home to write her memoirs for the local gazette. Of 
course the poor girl’s misunderstood. (June.) 


TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, THE— 
Paramount.—Mountaineers, moonshiners, Minter 
and Moreno. Also Ernest Torrence. The players 
arethe thing. (June.) 


TRIMMED IN SCARLET—Universal.—Char- 
acters displaying their lack of sense in a way that 
may earn your pity but not yoursympathy. (June.) 


VANITY FAIR—Goldwyn.—Hugo Ballin’s work- 
manlike visualization of Thackeray’s novel. Not 
brilliant, but adequate. (Jume.) 


VOICE FROM THE MINARET, THE—First 
National.—A reunion of Norma Talmadge and 
Eugene O’Brien. Lovely renunciation. Desert 
Background. Good. (April.) 


WAGGIN’ TALE, A—F. B. O.—Sorry to say that 
a clever dog actor takes all the honors away from the 
Carter De Havens. (May.) 


WHAT A WIFE LEARNED—First National.— 
It was the husband who learned and it required six 
reels. You feel that he should have gotten wise in 
the second. How Milton Sills suffers. (April.) 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE COLD—Metro.—It 
follows the scenery and action of ‘“‘Robin Hood” with 
—_ surprising results and some not so surprising. 
(April.) 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS—Metro.— 
Ramon Novarro (girls, don’t miss him) and Alice 
Terry in what seems to us Rex Ingram’s best picture. 
Recommended. (May.) 


WHILE PARIS SLEEPS—Hodkinson.—You will. 
too. Wouldn’t have thought this of Maurice 
a. Better spend a quiet evening at home. 
(April.) 


WHITE FLOWER, THE—Paramount.—Hawaii 
and Betty Compson are alluring. Nothing else 
matters if you like them. And who doesn’t? (June.) 


WOMAN OF BRONZE, THE—Metro.—Clara 
Kimball Young as the wife, who after disillusionment 
and anguish proves to be the ideal woman for her 
husband. (June.) 


WORLD’S APPLAUSE, THE—Paramount.— 
Bebe Daniels. Story of publicity built idol who gets 
involved and is demolished. She’s innocent, of 
course. (April.) 


WORLD'S A STAGE, THE—Principal Pictures. 
—Elinor Glyn paints a picture of Hollywood that 
might just as well have been laid in any other small 
town. (April.) 


YOU ARE GUILTY—Mastodon Films.—Medi- 
ocrity with a distinguished cast. (June.) . 


YOUR FRIEND AND MINE—Metro.—Really 
good, but slightly silly. The wife is too trusting, the 





villain is too bad, and the ruined girl is too resigned. 
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Could You Write a 
Story Like This? 





Could you recognize the vital dramatic 
situation in this sceene—and write a scenario 
about it? 

It is a scene from the Rex Ingram Pro- 
duction (Metro Pictures Corporation), “The 
Conquering Power.” A great drama built up 
from a commonplace story. Situations like 
this are taking place around you every day. 
Right in your own street, in the house next 
- in your home, a great drama is being 
ived. 


Why can’t you build a plot around it? The 
successful photodramatists use the simplest 
themes; the biggest pictures are built around 
trivial incidents of everyday life. The suc- 
cessful screen writers are men and women 
who see the dramatic value of everyday oc- 
currences. A few years ago these men and 
women were receiving ordinary salaries for 
doing humble tasks. Now their incomes are 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
yearly. 


Not Skilled Writers 
Just Ordinary 
Men and Women 


You do not need writing ability. It is not hard to 
write a photopiay synopsis when you understand 
the principles of atic construction and photo 
play technique. 

If you want to writestories—if in your day dreams 
you make up tales about yourself—you are creating. 
And remember, it does not take fine writing, but just 
the instinct to create and a spowledas of photoplay 
construction. If you are ambitious, if you are re: 
anxious to write film stories, certainly you want to 
find out just what advantages and opportunities this 
profession offers you. 


Producers Want 
Your Stories 


They must have stories. Plots are the only thing 
the motion picture indu lacks. All the leaders 
the profession are demanding plots, looking every- 
where for them. Your 2 a screen 
writer in the opinion of the film authorities are fully 


explained in 32-page, illustrated book, “The Van Vliet 

or the Movies” is outlined. The 
EE if you are interested in writing 
coupon today. 


Plan of Writes, 
book is yours F 
for the screen. Send the 


















2537 So. State St. Dept. B-125 Chicago 





Van Vliet Institute 


2537 S. State St., Dept. B-125 Chicago 
Please send me, without cost your 82-page book telling about 
the Van Vliet Plan of Writing for the Movies, and about my 
op 4 + as a screen writer. 1 understand there is no 
oblig ’ 


Name —-—— 





Address --—---—~— - - 








May.) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Oh_ You Skinny / 


Why stay thin asa rail? You don’t 
have to! And you don’t have to go 
through life with a chest that the tailor 
gives you; with legs you can hardly 
standon. And whataboutthatstomach 
that flinches every time you try a 
square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 
Do you expect Health and Strength in tablet 


form — through pills, potions and other ex- 
ploitedpiffie? You can't doit—itcan'tbe done, 


The only way tobe wellis to bui!d up your body 
ail of it, through 


Nature’s methods— not by 
pampering the stomach. It is not fate that is 
making you 4 failure; it’s t at poor emaciated 
body of yours; your half-sickness shows plain in 
yourface andthe world loves healthy people. So 
be HEALTHY —STRONG— VITAL. That's 
living. \ention the ailments upon which you 
wish Special Information and send with a 10c, 
piece (one dime) to help pay postage on my 
Special Tatk on Thinness and my book, **Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy.”” Don't put it off—send 
for my free book Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Newark, New Jersey 


to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOUK—read about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Plays arecon- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
whodon’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination nay 
ovide an encless gold-mine of Ideas that 
= st Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy,"’ weave 
r clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friencis may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it xow. Justaddress 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 30, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


“Don’t Shout” 


“| hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would = po phos Sam is sgh.” 
myself, only that ar all ngnt. 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


PHONE for 
is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. _In- 
visible. comfortable, weight- 


rmiess. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for beoklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY an American writer was psid $1800 for a 
single short story. By learning to tell the stories of her 
dreams this woman has found Sher way to fame and for- 
tune. You can learn to write, too. A new practical course of 
instruction will give you the training right in your own home 
during your spare time. Endorsed by eminent writers including 


thelate Jack London. 
for new booklet ‘‘The Art of St 
Write Today Writing.” No obligations—booklet fe 


free. Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now! 


























HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
Dept. 1727 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 








“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Py neat fats STATIONERY 
hed social stationery, containing 25 hi 

linen sheets and 25 envelopes to match, all tats pam 
gramed in a rich, deep purple with any initials, sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. 

F. V. GRISE, 220 FRANKLIN ST., Dept. C., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sell coal to your trade 
IN CARLOAD LOTS. 

Earn week’s pay in an hour ‘i<clxesc 

WASHINGTON COAL CO., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. AK, Chicago 


Be 


; SUBSCRIBE for PHOTOPLAY 


Subscription rates are listed ° 
on page five, below Contents. 
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Friendly Advice 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 |} 


S. H.—Ruope IsLanp. 

It is sad that you, an innocent member of a 
family that has made more than its share of 
mistakes, should have to suffer. But it is often 
the case that the innocent bystander must 
suffer. I can understand your anguish of mind 
because your father never felt for you the same 
sort of affection that he felt for your brothers—— 
and the thought that one of them, who had no 
talent, received the art education that you so 
longed for, has made the situation particularly 
hard. Now that your father and mother are 
divorced I think that you may feel that it is 
time for you to consider your own life. Do not 
let their differences weigh down upon you any 
longer. Look on the bright side of the situ- 
ation, and try to find some way of carving out 
your own destiny. You are wrong in allowing 
yourself to feel that their trouble is, in any 
way, a disgrace to you. It is not. 


E. A. M.—Macon, Ga. 

As you are very tall you will look well in 
frilly frocks—in panniers and the modified 
hoop skirts that are so smart this season. You 
will also be charming in the dresses that are 
made with semi-basque waists and full skirts. 
With brown hair, and brown eyes you should 
wear rouge in the Ashes of Rose shade. But, 
because your skin is very fair I should advise 
powder in the tint naturelle instead of in the 
deeper brunette color. 


D. M. D.—Kawnsas. 

I am glad, as you asked five questions, that 
you listed them in order. It makes my task so 
very much more simple. I shall give you 
answers, following the order in which you have 
asked my advice. 

Because you are small and slight you should 
wear your hair rather high upon your head. 
And, as your face is round, you should never 
puff it over the ears. Stillman’s Freckle cream 
will, I am sure, do much toward ridding you of 
freckles. Also Othine, double strength. Your 
arms may be reduced through exercise and 
localized massage. 

Your fourth question is the most difficult to 
answer. How can I make you understand that 
it is not wrong, in the real sense of the word, 
to flirt with a boy? But that it is a dangerous 
and unmaidenly thing todo. Gentlewomen do 
not flirt—girls with the right breeding and 
background would not stoop to such a form of 
amusement. 

The fifth and last question is easy. Use 
cream powder—never flesh. 


M. C., MEmpuis, TENN. 

Bandoline will make the curl stay in place 
on your forehead, and a good French lip stick 
should have lasting properties. Perhaps 
your lips are chapped and roughened—in 
which case a lip stick would not give a very 
attractive effect. A few applications of 
camphor ice will relieve this condition. 


Gioria W., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

If the man whom you think you care for has 
asked to call you “Pal” it may mean either 
nothing or a great deal. It may mean that he 
is letting you know—in a tactful way—that he 
does not care for you in any but an impersonal 
sense. Or it may mean that he feels a sincere 
fondness for you—a fondness that may ripen 
into true love. You, yourself, should be a bet- 
ter judge of his meaning thanI. For you know 
what he says and how he says it; you know his 
expression when he looks at you, and his 
apparent interest or lack of interest! Cer- 
tainly you should not throw away his friend- 
ship because you are afraid that you will grow 
to care deeply for him—and that the feeling 
may not be returned. Be your sweet, natural 
self, when with him, and let events take their 
own course. If love is built upon the firm 
foundation of mutual friendship, a marriage is 





almost bound to be happy and successful. 





Pat, TAcomMA, WASH. 

If you have a low forehead and a straight 
nose you should not even consider wearing your 
bobbed hairin a bang. It would take away from 
the attractiveness of your nose, and would make 
your forehead seem even lower. So, also, 
would a side parting affect the shape of your 
face and the outline of your profile. It is best 
to wear your hair straight back—and, too, it is 
much more original! 


“Brive Eyes,” TEXAS 

Do not think that you should sacrifice your 
character to the having of a good time. No 
good time is worth it! For a good time is only 
a passing thing—the joy of an idle moment. 
And a character is that upon which a whole life 
is built. It is better to have the real friendship 
and respect of men than to arouse emotions 
that are not worth-while and splendid. Do not 
worry because you have never had a real love 
affair. You are only twenty—and twenty is 
the springtime of youth. Time enough to wait 
for the real !ove to come. Do not go out of 
your way, and sacrifice worthy principles, in a 
search for an imitation of the real thing! 


Anxious, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

With dark green eyes, medium brown hair 
and a good complexion you will have little 
difficulty in the choosing of colors to wear for 
afternoon and evening. For afternoon, grey, 
blue—either midnight or French—brown, jade 
green or periwinkle. For evening any of the 
pastel shades, bronze, gold, silver, filmy black, 
nile green or flame. Use face powder in the 
shade ‘‘naturelle.”” Your weight, for five feet, 
frve and one-half inches, should not be more 
than a hundred and thirty-five pounds. You 
should take measures, at once, to lose the sur- 
plus. 


Buppy, Boston, Mass. 

It should not be hard to gain weight. There 
are so many ways. First of all, if it will agree 
with you, a milk diet. Drink plenty of cream, 
too. Perhaps two quarts of milk and one-half 
pint of cream a day. Massage your neck and 
shoulders with a good tissue building cream. 
Your local department stores will carry a fine 
variety of such creams in their toilet goods 
departments. 


Louise L., Curcaco, ILL. 

Of course it is hard to see the man you love 
marry another girl. But you can hardly blame 
the man as he did not know of your love—and 
had, in fact, never displayed any sign of affec- 
tion toward you. You are wrong to feel an 
intense dislike of the other girl—a dislike which 
you say nearly amounts to hatred. For it is 
not her fault, either. She merely took a love 
that was honestly offered, with no thought of 
hurting anyone else. 

The really unfortunate phase of the whole 
affair is that you work in the same office with 
the man in question. Wouldn’t it be better, 
under the circumstances, to look for a new 
position? Surely, in a large city, there are 
many openings for efficient private secretaries. 
Away from this man, who is a constant re- 
minder of your unhappiness, you will gain a 
new outlook upon life. 


C. A. SmitH, CANADA 

Yes, indeed—one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds is a great weight for a girl who is only 
five feet tall. You are almost twenty pounds 
too heavy. Strenuous exercise, and attention 
to your diet, are the only methods that will 
help. The Wallace system—that teaches one 
to lose weight pleasantly, to music—is health- 
ful and easy. Also take cold baths and walk 
vigorously and—as nearly as possible—elim- 
inate sugars, starches and fats from your menu. 
At your age it should be easy to get rid of the 
surplus pounds—don’t wait until you are 
older; for the older you are the harder it is to 
lose weight! 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Millions and Movies 





OO 
Ox 


HROUGH the medium of slender strips of celluloid, an 

actor appears simultaneously on thousands of screens 
in as many different towns. On the same evening, he enter- 
tains great armies of film fans who eagerly pay their money 
to see his performance. 


So the movie star commands a king’s ransom for a 
salary, and a fortune is spent profitably to provide a proper 
background for his art. The movie multiplies personality 
—and earning power. 





Advertising does the same thing for a manufacturer. It 
takes his message into thousands of homes—to tell folks 
why they should have his goods and how to get them. 
Advertising endows him with a thousand voices with which 
to tell his story. 


But the value of advertising is by no means confined to 
the advertiser. It has a very definite value to you. 


A glance through the advertising pages enables you to 
sift out the things that interest you. Sitting in your easy 
chair, you can compare values and prices. You can select 
merchandise of indisputed worth—for only good goods can 
stand the test of advertising. 


Yes, advertising pays you, and pays you big. 





Read the advertisements 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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“Conspicuous nose pores grow 
larger if neglected” 





You cannot conceal 





Conspicuous nose pores— 


but you can reduce them 


BX special treatment you can reduce in the booklet “d Skin You Love to 
conspicuous nose pores. Touch,” which is wrapped around every 

On your face the pores are larger cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
than on other parts of the body. On Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and 
the nose, especially, there are more fat in the booklet wrapped around it, find 
glands than elsewhere. the right treatment for your skin. Begin 

Unless your skin is in an active con- using it tonight! Within a week or 
dition, the fat sometimes accumulates ten days you will notice the difference 
and hardens in these glands, with the it makes—the new brilliance and love 
result that the pores become enlarged. liness it gives your complexion. 

Don’t let your skin suffer from this The same qualities that give Wood- 
very noticeable fault. Begin tonight to bury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 
use the following treatment, and see common skin troubles make it ideal for 
what a simple thing it is to correct regular toilet use. A 25-cent cake lasts 
this trouble. a month or six weeks. Woodbury’s 

also comes in convenient 3-cake boxes. 
RING a doth from very hot 




















water, lather it with Woodbury’s Three Woodbury skin preparations— 
Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. guest size—for 10 cents 
4. When the heat hasexpandedthe pores, 9 = Tee =o 
~~ rub in very gently a fresh lather of THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
t+; Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 507 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
P and lather application several times, For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me 
stopping at once if your nose feels sensitive a miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
‘ Then finish by rubbing your nose for preparations, containing 


a few seconds with a piece of ice. A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


- ’ A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Supplement this treatment with the A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
regular daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Se Oe, Sate Canker 


Soap. Before long you will see how If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
this treatment gradually reduces the en- —_Co., Limited, 507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


larged pores until they are inconspicuous. Te. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 


- a 6 teeeb ond be deie kandi dada eaieio 
There is a special Woodbury treat- — 
ment for each type of skin GS cae ce a, : een ea 
Gs pbcnnsene se State 


The treatment given above is only one 
of the famous skin treatments contained 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


“A Skin You Love 
to Touch” 


Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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New 


Pietures 


4 VER since his Kupert 

Hentzau brought him into 
the lenslight in ‘‘The Prisone: 
of Zenda,’”’ Ramon Novarro 
has been a storm center of 
debate. Is he or isn’t he a 
.big find? His pagan Mo- 
tauri in ‘‘Where the Pavement 
Ends” is a definite affirma- 
tive answer, it seems to us 














| Ira Hill 





E can still recall the luxurious Bebe Daniels opposite Harold Lloyd. Those 
were the days! Ever since Bebe became a dramatic star, after doing 
Vice in “‘Everywoman,’’ we have conceded her our most decorative actress 





ADGE BELLAMY was recently selected by an authority as the ideal 
Watteau flapper type— 1.e., the Dresden china cutie de luxe. The daugh- 
ter of a Texas professor of English, Miss Bellamy came to films via the stage 





WARREN KERRIGAN has returned to the screen and the popular star 
* of the old ‘‘Flying A”’ days has found he isn’t forgotten. The handsome 
Kentuckian is still as much an idol as when he made his film debut back in 1910 





OUSE PETERS is one of the substantial actors of the screen. Peters is 
also a Kentuckian and he has been in pictures for a long time. His scrap- 
book of dramatic work before that time reads like a Cook’s tour of the world 





ATSY RUTH MILLER is almost nineteen. Coming from St. Louis, she 
made her debut in Nazimova’s dramatic close-up, ‘‘Camille.’’ Miss Miller 
is one of the few film flappers who didn’t arrive via bathing girl comedies 
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Speaking of Pictures 
By James R. Quirk ’ 


LAYERS unfettered by contracts are making hay in 

Hollywood this vear. A leading man who starred last year 
at a salary of twelve hundred a week is now playing in sup- 
porting réles at a salary of twenty-eight hundred per week. 
There are some instances where every member of the cast 
receives a higher salary than the star, because they are free- 
lancing and the star is under contract. 

The reason for this, of course, is prodigious increase in 
production activity without a corresponding increase in supply 
of reliable talent. Not many directors will take a chance on a 
novice in a good réle. Only a few have the time for developing 
beginners. Therefore the players with names can dictate their 
terms, and some are in such demand that they can play in two 
or three or, in one case, in four pictures simultaneously. 

Will this state of affairs continue? It will unless there is a 
marked decrease of activity. Producers must take the time 
to find and develop new talent, not only to keep salaries within 
bounds of reason but to give variety of personalities to the screen. 

Will the screen world never learn its lesson? 

When the depression of a year or so ago came, all celluloidia 
declared that there would be a complete house-cleaning. The 
collapse of colossal salaries meant that filmdom must get rid 
of its dead wood. The handwriting on the wall was obvious. 

But that was over a year ago. From all indications, the 
salaries of players and directors are climbing back to impossible 
proportions. The screen world has forgotten all about the 
depression. The old, old stories of fortunes spent upon a 
single set are with us again. 


HILE we’re on the subject of business reforms, what is to 

be said of the present method of exploiting special 
features? 

Let us consider ‘“‘The Covered Wagon” as an instance in 


point. The merits of this historic production are obvious. It 
made a tremendous hit in New York and Los Angeles. But, 
when it tried Chicago, the reception was lukewarm. This 


sort of thing is duplicated almost every week in Chicago and 


other cities. 

The trouble is deep seated. Producers announced their 
features for special runs, promising that they will not be shown 
for a lesser admission price within a long period. Then the 
same features play a regular screen theater, at the usual scale 
of prices, a few weeks later. . 

You can’t fool all the people, all the time. Hence good 
specials must suffer along with the bad ones. 

HAT are the chances of a beginner in pictures today? 

That question has been fired at PHoropLAy so much 
recently that we decided to answer it authoritatively. Who 
know better than the casting directors, the men who pass 
upon the merits of the actors for the different réles of a picture? 
Next month we shall give their answers. 


E cannot help but wonder if the sort of thing Lon Chaney 
is doing in “‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame” is neces- 
sary and if the public in general demands it. 

Chaney, who, of course, plays the réle of the Hunchback, 
takes three hours to put on the contrivances, straps and braces 
to contort his body to the deformity of the part. These straps 
are so violent and cause him such pain that it is necessary for 
him to be carried to the set on a litter. Once there, he can 
work only seven minutes at a time, and only an hour altogether. 
One day he fainted or collapsed several times, and large fans, 
water’ and restoratives were kept continually on hand. 

After the day’s work, Chaney emerges worn and lined, his 
face a veritable mask of pain and anguish. 

Art is a wonderful thing, but, after all, illusion is all the 
audience desires. The illusion of a hunchback has been 
achieved by such artists as Jack Barrymore in “Richard the 
Third,” by Harry Mestayer as Louis Eleventh, by many actors 
as Pierre in the ‘‘Two Orphans,” without endangering 
health and enduring such tortures as Chaney puts himself to. 
In “The Penalty,” it was necessary for him to go to such 
lengths as the legless beggar, but somehow we have the feeling 
that he is carrying his fetish for realism in make-up a bit too 
far in this instance and that as a public, we don’t wish to be 
responsible for such things inflicted upon those who entertain 
us. 


HE Illinois censorship board has a regulation which forbids 

a picture to use the word “‘sin”’ in a sub-title. Consequently, 

when some production recently flashed the quotation, ‘Let 

him who is without sin cast the first stone,’’ Illinois decreed it 
must be cut. 

The mere fact that the Nazarene first said it, couldn’t save 
it, of course. 


HE record-breaking success of the wild animal pictures 

may have induced Goldwyn to purchase Hergesheimer’s 
story, “‘Wild Oranges.” If they like the animals wild, why 
not wild fruit? 


HE films are recruiting from the fashionable New York 
younger set with catching rapidity. 

Park Benjamin 2nd, son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Benjamin, 
and Amos Tuck French, son of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Tuck 
French, are the latest to join up. They are playing minor 
réles in ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” a Cosmopolitan production. 

Craig Biddle, Jr., is making rapid progress in Hollywood, 
and J. Borden Harriman, son of the railroad magnate, is 
playing under a fictitious name, wishing to make good without 
the aid of family name. 

For the first time in the history of the industry stars are 
playing up to the extras. These young millionaires are 
democratizing the business. 
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The first published “still” of Mary Pickford as little Rosita, the street singer, in her new dramatic romance of 
Spcin in the Nineteenth Century 


Pickford’s 
New 


Picture 


Hts 


ee 
ed 


ARY PICKFORD fans— 

and their name is legion— 
are awaiting with unusual in- 
terest her first production 
made under the supervision of 
the German director, Ernst 
Lubitsch. Will it reveal a new 
Mary? Weshallsee. The pic- 
ture, which is a Spanish tale of 
old Toledo, will carry the title 
This set, showing a street of Toledo, is a novel one. That part of the city, apparently of “The Street Singer.” This 
on the hill in the distance, was built on the top of the Pickford-Fairbanks stage, exactly is the production which was 
300 yards from the foreground. All of which proves you can’t always believe the camera substituted for “‘ Faust.” 
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Odd Folks 


of Hollywood 


“By Helen Carlisle 


The California City of a Thousand 
and One Adventures has many 
strange people—but none stranger 
than those told about in this article. 
Each story is a veritable bit of life, 
for Hollywood has many quaint 


children 





“Appetite Bill” 
holds his place in 
movieland through 
two accomplish- 
ments: he can eat 
nine pies at a sit- 
ting and he can 
‘lean on air,”’ 
thereby apparently 
defying the law of 
gravitation 








E eats pies. Well, you say, what of it? So do we 
all. Ah—but note the plural—for there’s the gag, as 
they say in the comedy studios. 
“Appetite Bill’ can eat nine pies at one sitting. 
He won his title doing just that. Then he looked in the mirror 
and decided that anyone as queer as himself oughta go into 
the movies. 

Bill has another accomplishment too. He can “lean on air.” 
The law of gravity means nothing in his life. Feet firmly 
planted on the ground, Bill can do circles around any Leaning 
Tower you ever saw. From pies to Pisa as it were. (If that 
pun gets by my editor, I’ll promise not to spring another in 
six months.) 

Whenever an eating scene is to be filmed, Bill is always 
called, and his unique qualifications as a leaner gain him con- 
siderable work with the comedy companies. 

He is just one of the odd, interesting characters drifting up 
and down the Boulevard, caught and held by the lure of the 





Kalo is the son of a Chinese mandarin. 
wood is slight and Kalo is now an assistant cameraman at Lasky’s. 
pictured playing a small role with Lila Lee, James Kirkwood and Jacqueline Logan 


But the demand for mandarins in Holly- 






























As long as scenario 
writers put scrub 
women in their 
scripts, Mary will 
work in pictures. 
She takes her worl: 
seriously and has 
made scrubbing a 
fine art—and what 
more can be ex- 
pected of anyone? 





Here Kalo is 


cinema. Where do they come from? Where do they go? 
Hollywood doesn’t know, nor greatly care. For a moment 
they are here, brisk and important if they have landed a job 
for a week or two—gamely courageous when the “‘No Casting” 
sign orders them from one studio and another. 


ONSIDER Profulla Kumar Ghosal, a Hindu and a Brah- 

min. Back in Calcutta, Kumar in company with other 
university students dropped into the local cinema theater 
quite frequently. One night he saw a sight on the screen 
which pained him considerably. 

An East Indian drama, turned out in Hollywood’s niftiest 
style. 

Within a week Kumar had packed his turbans and started 
for Hollywood, to teach its uncouth directors the difference 
between the Maharajah and the Mahabharata. 

Hollywood didn’t send the brass band down to meet Kumar. 
Studio officials seemed unimpressed with his qualifications as a 
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Profulla Kumar Ghosal, a Hindu and a 

Brahmin, who plays Orientals, Mexicans 

and Italians when East Indians aren’t 
in demand 





covery that the demand for full beards ex- 
ceeded the demand for full dress, so he grew 








Peter the Hermit 
is a bareheaded, 
barefooted extra 
who comes to 
Hollywood now 
and then from 
some mysterious 
cave in the hills to 
play temporarily 
as an extra 


technical director. The standard recipe for making those jolly 
Hindu mystery dramas called for one crystal gazing-ball, six 
daggers, turbans all ’round and rent as many Buddhas as you 
can from the House of Props down on Spring Street. 

But Kumar isn’t discouraged—yet. If a technical director 
can’t tech, he can act. So when a call goes out for Chinese, 
Japanese, Mexican or Italian types, the young Hindu lines up 
for his seven-fifty check. And the Taj Mahal stands unat- 
tended on studio lots, and doubles for New York subway 
stations, without protest from Kumar. 


MONG the unique of the Boulevard stands V. Higgins. 
His is the story of an amazing sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
his youth to the needs of the camera. 

Higgins is twenty-four years old, but one would think him 
forty. He came to Hollywood, determined to become an actor. 
When he discovered that he had nothing in common with 
Valentino excepting an initial, V. Higgins, though somewhat 
dashed, refused to be downed. He made the interesting dis- 
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“Beach Pete,” gentleman beach- 
comber, is a type always in demand 
in Hollywood. Heis pictured above 
with Nita Naldi and Lewis Stone 


a mighty beard and he never shaves it off. 

Wherever Rough Men of the Great Out- 
doors are gathered together (in front of the 
camera) there you will find Higgins, and 
with his beard and his brain working for 
him in this quaint manner, he makes lots 
more money than he ever did as a sleek 
juvenile extra man. 





REALLY do feel like rising in protest against ‘‘Beach Pete’”’ 

though. I’ve always visioned beachcombers as romantic 
gentlemen who roam the beaches of the South Sea Isles, with 
those yellow Hawaiian things around their necks and in their 
hearts a preference for three stars on a bottle over forty-eight 
on a flag. 

But “Beach Pete,” world’s champion beachcomber, who has 
trod the shores of all continents and waded in the waters of 
all oceans, has destroyed my illusions. 

He wandered into Hollywood recently to show those Bird of 
Paradise beachcombers of the movies just What the Well 
Dressed Beachcomber Will Wear This Season. And the magic 
pronouncement, ‘‘He’s a type,” opened the studio gates to 
‘Beach Pete” and now he chums around with such celebs as 
Lewis Stone and Nita Naldi. 

When I asked him if he knew “Aloha Oe,” he said, “No, 
but I’ve met Gloria Swanson.”’ It doesn’t seem quite right, 
does it? 


ND the ladies of the studios, bless ’em. They’re not all 

blonde young beauties worrying their hair back to its 
natural color, wondering just How Much the Woman Has to 
Pay. 

No, indeed. There’s Mary, for instance, who is always so 
in demand for “scrub-lady” réles. Mary has made of floor 
scrubbing a fine art, whether from long practice before she 
attached herself to George Melford’s company up in San Fran- 
cisco one time, or by right of inheritance, she will not say. 
No ingenue takes her work more seriously than does Mary, 
and she cheerfully wades through buckets of soapsuds in quest 
of that priceless boon, a close-up! 


RS. TREBAOL. She has thirteen children, every one of 

them in the movies. When her husband inconveniently 
disappeared several years ago, this energetic lady wasted no 
time in tears and lamentations. She issued a challenge to the 
studios, ‘“‘What Is-Your Picture Without a Trebaol?” and with 
her offspring fairly oozing from the battered old family auto- 
mobile, she started the rounds of the studios. 
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Duke of Connaught. 


director can take his choice 


Now every airector in Hollywood knows that he can get a 
trained Trebaol of either sex and of any size or complexion 
desired, at an hour’s notice. Who knows but that the family 
ranks may disclose a Jackie Coogan, a Wesley Barry or— 
mayvhap—a Mary Pickford some day? 


N a canvass of the studios for unique types, though, I 

found as a rule the male of the species move interesting copy 
than the female. Which brings us neatly to Kalo. 

Kalo is the son of a Chinese mandarin. I don’t know much 
about mandarins. The dictionary suggests as a possible defini- 
tion: ‘‘Mandarin—An Asiatic duck.” Whatever his father 
was, Kalo decided that life in Pekin cramped his style quite 
a bit. Like Kumar, he felt that Hollywood needed him, and 
he responded like a man. 

When he arrived he found the cinema city tottering along 
reasonably well without assistance from him. The demand 
for mandarins’ sons was really very low. But Kalo was wise 
enough to know that there are two sides to every camera. If 
he couldn’t succeed before it, he would behind it. So he’s 
now an assistant cameraman at Lasky’s and yells ‘‘Hit the 
nigger” and “Save the baby” with Hollywood’s finest. 


QUIET little gray man, John Holmes Howell, former 

footman to his grace, the Duke of Connaught, now first 
aid to Hollywood royalty. What are movie queens in his life, 
when he has danced with Queen Victoria and Queen Mary— 
at the annual servants’ ball at Balmoral Castle? 

Howell came to this country to make his fortune. He drifted 
out to Hollywood, and tried to persuade the directors that as 
a footman he was a fine actor. Hollywood left him on the 
extras’ bench, to dream of the good old days with ’is grace. 

Then one of those clubby old plots, all about the intimate 
home life of the dear British royalty, was wished on a director 
who didn’t know whether to put the king in gilt braid or a 
dinner jacket. “H’I would suggest tweeds, sir,” voiced 
Howell from the extras’ bench, and he has been suggesting 
and advising ever since. Our Queens of Jazzmania and Prin- 


' John Holmes Howell is a former footman to his grace, the 
Now he is a great help to directors 
when filming the right thing in British society drama. 
Above, Mrs. Trebaol and her thirteen children, every one 
working in the films—when conditions are good. 







Any 


V. Higgins is 
just twenty- 
four, although 
he looks forty. 
Higgins works 
steadily in pic- 
tures, due en- 
tirely to his 
superb 
whiskers. 
When the script 
calls for a scene 
located in the 
Great Outdoors, 
where Men are 
Men, they send 
for Higgins 


cesses of Graustark act out in the very best British manner 
now, thanks to ’isgrace’s footman. 


UT reigning over all the strange drifters of the Boulevard, 

staff in hand, bareheaded, barefooted, stands Peter the 
Hermit. He lives alone up in the hills—just where no one 
knows. But every day he trudges down the dusty road into 
the studio town. 

Thoughts of the world and the flesh concern Peter but 
littlhe—though occasionally when pressed for funds he works in 
mob scenes, preaching his beliefs in a loud voice as he does so, 
and quite frankly elated that his audience can not arise and 
leave him, as one man. 

I have seen him block traffic in Hollywood’s busiest cor- 
ner, putting his old lop-eared donkey through its tricks. 
But there was no impatient honking of horns, no frowns, no 
harsh words for Peter the Hermit. 

For Hollywood has mothered many strange children, at 
one time and another. 
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Lenore Ulrich has closed her two year 
Broadway run as the piquant Parisian 
gamin of “ Kiki” to return once more to 
motion pictures. At the same time she 
closed her New York apartment, here- 
with pictured. Above is Miss Ulrich’s 
boudoir, with walls painted and glazed 
in an unusual dove tone. The bed 
canopy is draped with rose Du Barry 
striped taffeta curtains, trimmed with a 
special fringe of ivory and reseda green. 
The drawing room at the left is essen- 
tially English, despite its many Italian 
art treasures. There are two fireplaces 
and over one is a mirror from the Car- 
militti Palace in Rome 























Harold Lloyd used an ordinary motion picture camera to 


make “Safety Last.” There was no trick photography. 
But he tricked his thrills by building fake building corners 
on the top of real buildings—and ‘“‘shooting’”’ so that the 
protecting roof wouldn’t show. Yet real danger was involved 











Here is the real twelve story building with a “human fly” 
doubling. Note the difference in the distance of the clock 
from the cornice in the real and the fale structure. Other 
minor differences are apparent. The real building is 
located on North Spring Street, in the city of Los Angeles 


How Lloyd Made “Safety Last” 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


HAT’S one of the questions that keeps the show business 
moving. The public is obsessed with a great desire to 
take its illusions apart and see what makes them tick. 
Our latest celluloid exponent of the ‘‘How Does He 
Do It?” school of art is none other than Harold Lloyd. 

Harold has made thrill pictures before. 

But when he screened “Safety Last” he evolved the final 
word in cinematic convulsions. 

And awoke one flood tide of demands as to how he worked it 

The audience recovers from its laughter, gets the kink out of 
its side, and begins to speculate. Then it writes letters asking 
that simple question. 

You know. Hanging by his heels on a six-inch ledge with the 
street cavern yawning twelve stories below. Nonchalantly 
pulling gags on the horrific edge of a tall brick precipice. 
Twirling with an eyebrow caught in the hands of a clock, ten 
stories above the dear old Mother Earth. 





All very well in its way. Nobody has time to wonder while 
the amazing and rib-tickling thing is going on. 

But when you get out—oh, boy, how you wonder. 

A lot of people have answers. Some people have answers for 
everything—even politics. Rumors run from double exposure, 
trick cameras and doubles in acting, into theories that would 
make a poor but honest cameraman’s hair turn white. 

To hear most of the tales circulated, even on Hollywood 
Boulevard, you can only visualize Harold going forth to photo- 
graph “‘Safety Last” with as much hardware as the A. E. F. 
at least a fleet of aeroplanes, a battery of tanks and a regiment 
of chemists and chemical supplies. 

Now it just happens that I was around quite a lot when they 
were photographing “‘Safety Last.” 

In the first place, Harold Lloyd gives you his word of honor 
that there is not one foot of double exposure in the thrill 


sequence of “Safety Last.” [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 117] 
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Connie Talmadge starting for a horseback ride with 
her pet potted hyacinth. Our camera man caught her 
purchasing it on Mother’s Day 


On the 
Boulevard 


HE celebrated] boulevards of the world— 

the Champs Elysee, Boul’ Raspail and the 
Boul’ Mich. (of both Paris and Chicago)— 
now have a rival for fame in the Boul’ Holly- 
wood. It’s the Main street of filmtown, 
sharing honors only with Fifth avenue as a 
thoroughfare for stars. Even a stranger on 
the Boulevard or Avenue will see a lot of 
familiar faces! 


Photography by 
Stagg and Russell Ball 


Tommy Meighan passing the New York Public Library 
on Fifth avenue at 40th. Quiet of manner and dress, 
Tommy seldom attracts attention 


















































“She walks a goddess, moves a queen,” sang the poet—as 
if seeing Pola Negri stepping from the pavement to her car 
on the Boulevard 


In the distance the Flat Iron building and Madison 
Square, but who would look at them with the dashing 
Don Tony Moreno in the foreground? 
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Stagg 
Jack Holt in front of the Boulevard bank debates as to 
whether he should deposit his weekly salary check or buy 

a new Rolls-Royce—the old one is getting shabby 
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Lew Cody passes up Aphrodite on the fountain as he brisks along 
the Avenue, Central Park and the Plaza in the background. Would 
you have recognized Gloria Swanson—on the right—if you had met 
her here on Boul’ Hollywood, her famous eyes concealed by her hat? 
Below, Nita Naldi obligingly lifts her veil to be recognized as she 
shops on Fifth avenue. The siren is economical; she wears a 


Turkish towel for a turban and nothing at all for stockings 
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Thomas Meighan and Betty Compson in 
their famous scene from ““The Miracle Man,” 
which established them both as screen favorites 


The Man 


who gets 
what he wants 


By Herbert Howe 


HENEVER anyone asks if there 
are any “‘regular” guys among 
the cinema caliphs we always 
carol “‘ Tom-mee Mee-han,” with 
an amen unison. 
I’ve only recently hit upon a definite 
reason for this. 
Thomas Meighan is not an artist. He’sa 
business man. ; 
I have this on no less a screen authority 
than Mr. Meighan himself. 
He didn’t make this statement blushingly, 
with self-deprecatory gesture. He delivered 
it as prosaically as our order for ham and 














eggs country-style. 

“‘T have never considered myself an artist,” 
he said. “I have never considered screen 
acting art. It’s a regular business, and I’m a business man.” 

Being a business man, he’s one of us, hence we consider him 
“regular.” 

‘Acting counts for less than fifty per cent in screen success,” 
he said. “ Better be a jack of all trades than a master of one if 
you want to get ahead in the movie business. To achieve any 
degree of permanent success an actor must be something of a 
lawyer, financier, writer and psychologist.” 

Here you have a solution of that constant puzzle—why fine 
actors fail to achieve success. . . . They are just actors. 

First of all, says Meighan, an actor must know stories, and, 
next, he must know how to get these stories for himself. 
Stories are far more important to the actor than his histrionic 
ability. 

A star with a poor story is a merchant with shoddy goods. 

Certainly an actor must have personality in order to please 
the public, just as a merchant must be affable and accommodat- 
ing to please his customers. And an actor must have acting 
ability, just as a merchant must have selling ability. 

But neither an actor nor a merchant amounts to anything 
without the goods. 








To get the right goods, an actor must know them. In order 
to know stories, he must know dramatic construction, char- 
acterization and—/i/e. 

“Too many actors move in little circles. They frequent their 
clubs, and their friends are professional associates. In the 
Lambs club here,” his eyes glanced over the grill, where we 
were lunching, ‘‘an actor meets men of ideas—writers and 
players and managers—but, mind you, I don’t say an actor 
must belong to this club to get ideas. I’m here today, lunching 
on Fifth Avenue tomorrow and the next day, perhaps, at 
Child’s. 

“The inspiration of the actor, like that of a writer, is pro- 
vided with contacts with life in all its infinite variety. To 
know how to play characters truthfully you must know the 
real characters. 

“My friends are my biggest assets. They are business men, 
lawyers, writers, managers and actors. 

“When I get a story I study it, but I don’t rely on my own 
opinion entirely.” He smiled, and added—I don’t want to 
pull the line from Merton about my wife being my pal and 
critic, but it happens that [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 107] 
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Jetta Goudal is a screen 
newcomer whose work as 
the Chinese-Peruvian half 
cast vampire of Richard 
Barthelmess’ “The Bright 
Shawl” attracted unusual 
attention. Here is a dis- 
linctly different person- 
ality. Miss Goudal was 
born near Marseilles, 
France, and studied for the 
theater in France, Germany 
and Holland. She made 
her American footlight de- 
but in “The Elton Case” 
and is just twenty-three 
years old 








Constance Wilson is Lois’ younger sister. She 
had a small réle in “ The Covered Wagon,”’ be- 
sides acting as Miss Wilson’s chaperone on 
location in Nevada. All of which led to her 
being given the post of leading woman for 
Walter Hiers in his new comedy, “ Fair Week.” 
Constance is just out of high school 




















Neil Hamilton is David Wark Griffith's newest 
“find.” He appears in a prominent réle of the 
new Griffith production, ‘The White Rose,” and 
has unusual promise, according to our dean of 
directors. Hamilton was playing in a Brooklyn 
stock company when Mr. Griffith found him, and 
before that, posed for many advertising illustrations 
































Meet the 
Duchess! 


She never knew 
how to spell her name — 
but she made it 
famous just the same 


By Herbert Howe 


EATED on rose silken cushions 

of a carved Italian bench, slim, 

erect, a princess from a Vene- 

tian tapestry of the cinque- 
cento— 

Hair like dark wings clasping a 
Grecian head, Italian eyes, with lids 
like the Gioconda’s a t::{le weary, jew- 
elling an ivory oval face— 

Ibanez’s Duchess de Lille, to whom 
I present you, is at home the calm 
and sculptural Alma Rubens. 

Lifting a cigarette with pale taper 
fingers, from which gleamed a square 
uncut gem the color of absinthe, the 
Duchess said— 

“T certainly beat up that taxi 
driver.” 

The ash trembled and fell from my 
cigarette, but no other movement 
stirred the room. It retained its 








medieval dignity, studiously bare, 
with great carved oaken table, a 
wooden screen as intricately wrought 
as Spanish lace, a huge dark cabinet 
fit to store kings’ treasures—and in 
one corner of the room a pile of phonograph records next a heap 
of photomailers. 

“Flemish or Italian . . . ?” 
the sumptuous furnishings. 

“League of Nations,” replied the Duchess, amused golden 
lights in her eyes, like sudden stars in the night. 

“But you—you’re Italian,” I ventured. ‘“‘ Most everybody is 
this ’season.”’ 

The Princess from a Venetian tapestry lit a Lucky Strike. 

“I’m Irish,” she said; “‘notably the nose—and part Ger- 
man.”’ 

““Of course, Rubens is Flemish or German,” I reflected. ‘“‘The 
name of the famous painter . . .” 

‘Also the famous delicatessen man,” flashed Alma dryly. 
“On the boat to Europe I met a scholarly old gentleman. 
When we were introduced he said, ‘Rubens—Rubens, ah yes, 
a most distinguished family.’ ” 

The Rubens who painted fat pink baigneuses and Dutchy 
Venus over-weight hardly seemed the right relative for this 
slim white patrician. Better da Vinci or Giorgione. 

“As a matter of fact my name is not the same as the paint- 
er’s,” explained the Duchess. “It’s either Reubens or Ruebens 
—I forget which. I never could spell it. Couldn’t remember 
where the e came. So I let it go Rubens.” 

Not wishing to dwell on the Duchess’ orthographic failing, I 
reverted to her triumph over the taxi driver. 

“You really slammed him?” I queried. 





I pondered flabbily, studying 








Ibanez’s Duchess de Lille of “Enemies of Women” is at home the calm 
and sculptural Alma Rubens, a regal combination of poetry and practicality 


She inclined her queenly head—the head of a Cellini medal- 
lion graven in pale moonstone. 

“Tt was in Paris. I wasn’t going to be a boob American,” 
said her highness. “I’d been told to tip fifty centimes—that’s 
what the French tip. But, of course, I got mixed in my change 
and he followed me up the steps shouting a lot of French words, 
none of which were of the twelve I understood. So I shoved 
him back—and shrieked at him. Luckily some of my friends 
intervened. Oh, I didn’t really thrash him, but it was em- 
barrassing—since I had to give him enough francs to remedy the 
injustice I’d done him.” 

The princess is certainly practical. While in Paris, where she 
went for scenes of “‘ Enemies of Women,”’ she engaged a reliable 
guide to teach her the bartering methods of the franc-avid 
Parisians. 

“T studied French, too, until I thought I was perfect. Then 
I went to see Ta Bouche. Did you see the play? They say it 
was good. I don’t know. They seemed determined not to use 
any of the words I’d learned. Constance Talmadge was there 
that night. Quite a party of us, in fact. We all tried to smile 
whimsically at the right time—but we had to watch the 








audience to know when the time was right—like a guest watch- 
ing the hostess to know which fork to use next. I’ll know better 
next time and stick to the Follies Bergere. 
know any words to enjoy that.” 

I doubt very much whether the Duchess Alma bothered 
about the right time to smile. 


You don’t need to 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 | 
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Exactly fourteen years ago a little wistful girl with golden 

curls applied for a job at the old Biograph studio in Four- 

teenth street. She spent her last nickel to get there—but she 
met David Griffith and landed a small part 


Chapter XVI 
LITTLE miss in a grey jacket, with curls down her 
back and an earnest, wistful face, stepped off a street 
car at Fifth avenue and went walking slowly along 
Fourteenth street looking up at the house numbers. 

This was in early May of 1909, only fourteen years ago by the 
calendars, but a century ago in the affairs of the motion picture. 

The little girl was on her way to see if by chance there might 
be a place for her in Biograph pictures. She jingled a couple 
of stray pennies in her pocket, to remind her that her last 
nickel had gone for carfare and, if she did not get the job that 
she hoped for, there would be a long walk back to the boarding 
house way uptown in Thirty-seventh street. 

No one gave special notice to this rather unimportant little 
person of sixteen, except perhaps the passing glance of approval 
that youth and a pretty face always get in New York. She was 
just one of the crowd that is always passing in the busy fore- 
noon in Fourteenth street. But if it were announced today that 
this same little girl would walk along that same path in that 
same street the police reserves would have to be called to keep 
back the crowds and business would stop as proprietors, clerks 
and customers rushed to the doorways. The girl was Mary 
Pickford, the Cinderella queen-to-be of the motion picture. 

In just six years more the amazing day was to come when the 
little girl with the curl could smile into the face of an anxious 
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motion picture magnate and say, in all seriousness: ‘‘ No—I 
really can not afford to work for only ten thousand a week.” 
That last five cent piece invested in a car ride to Fourteenth 
street was the beginning of a remarkable journey. 

But back of that day in 1909 Mary Pickford had a life 
experience on the other side of the picture, worthy of recording 
here by way of contrast and for those who mayhap see her 
successes of today through the eyes of envy. 

At sixteen Mary had been at work for eleven hard years. 
She was already old with experience of the stern realities of 
this workaday world. She was born into the most humble 
circumstances of life and lived close to the shadow of want. 

Miss Pickford was Gladys Smith, an infant of feur when 
her father died in Toronto, leaving his widow nothing, except 
a family of three, with Gladys the oldest. 

That morning when one of the neighbors came and took 
Gladys away for the day the little girl knew that in the dark- 
ened “‘best room” her father lay dead, with candles burning 
about the crucifix that stood at his head. She knew, too, that 
things were going to be harder now for her mother. In a vague 
childish way she wanted to help. 

There were many other tragedies after that. 

The slender capital of the family was invested in a little 
candy shop that shared half of a fish store. The candy counter 
did a small business, selling gum drops at a penny each to the 
passing school children, but it sufficed for the time. 

Then came the ill fated day when Baby Jack was left alone 
in the store with the family’s pet dog. Jack found that the dog 
liked candy and fed him the entire stock of the establishment. 
The dog died, Jack was spanked, and—the candy store was 
bankrupt. 

Gladys’ mother went out to look for work. The little girl 
was old enough to go along with her mother when she went to 
interview the manager of the Valentine Stock Company of 
Toronto, and it was ambitious little Gladys herself who sug- 
gested that she might have the baby part in the production 
under rehearsal. The amused director tried her, found that 
Gladys could act and promptly engaged her for the part. 

From that day on Gladys Smith was on the stage. The next 
season she played in “‘ The Little Red School House,” and not 
long thereafter appeared in the cast of that sterling melodrama 
entitled ‘‘The Fatal Wedding.” Many other melodramas fol- 
lowed. Then came an engagement for the whole Smith family, 
mother, Lottie and Jack, with Chauncey Olcott, in ‘Edmund 
Burke.” Jack, by the way, was cast as a little girl in a frilly 
dress, to the extreme unhappiness of the young man. In the 
course of this engagement the mother decided to put away 
the popular but unromantic name of Smith for the purposes of 
the stage and took for the family name Pickford, the name of 
her paternal grandmother. ‘‘Gladys Pickford” did not ring 
right to her ears and so Gladys was changed to “ Mary,” the 
most glorious name in all Ireland. 
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Mary Pickford’s Beginning 





In this absorbing chapter 
are told the historic screen beginnings of 



































Mary Pick ford 
Mabel Normand Alice Joyce 
James Kirkwood 
Henry Walthall Mack Sennett 
Norma Talmadge 

















Mary Pickford made her film 
debut as a child in a Griffith 
one reeler, “The Lonely Villa.” 
Above, a portrait of our Mary 
in Biograph days and, in lower 
corner, a rare child picture 








A “still” from one of Mary Pickford’s 


Mary shared with her early Biograph efforts, “‘ Three Sisters.” 
mother the burdens and re- Here may be seen Marion Sunshine, 
sponsibilities of the family as Vivian Prescott and Miss Pickford 


best she could and developed 
an initiative of herown. She 
strived mightily in her way, trooping with the roadshows and living the 
often precarious life of the wandering player. She was of those itinerant 
folk of the roadshow melodramas, who call Broadway home, but seldom 
see it except in those unhappy idle days when they are “resting” while 
“at liberty.”” Mary was on her way up in the world if she could find that 
way. She learned to read and write on the road and between scenes 
backstage, under the tutorship of the “female heavy” of a melodrama 
company. Meanwhile Mary listened and learned of the world about her. 
She heard a very great deal of the chesty gossip of melo actors discussing 
“when I was with Belasco,” and came to learn that on this wonderful 
Broadway Belasco was master. This established, she made her decision. 
She would play with Belasco. 

One day when the company was called for rehearsal for a change of 
bill over in a little New Jersey opera house Miss Mary Pickford was 
missing. Over in New York Mary was storming the stage door of 
Belasco’s theater, demanding audience with him. 

“But he won’t see nobody at all, he’s rehearsing the company, right 
now.” The guardian of the stage door thought that ought to be enough 
and final. 

“T don’t care if he is—I cut a rehearsal over in Jersey to come and he’s 
































Norma Talmadge was a Brooklyn high school gifl when she 

got her first job as an extra at Vitagraph. Miss Talmadge 

very nearly lost her position and was saved by the pleas of 
Maurice Costello 


going to see me.”” Mary Pickford charged past the aston- 
ished doorman in a gust of mingled rage and determination. 
He followed, on tiptoe, prayerfully hoping that this slip 
would not bring down on him the wrath of Belasco and the 
loss of his job. The doorman was just in time to see Mary 
dash into the center of the stage, where a company was 
rehearsing ‘‘The Warrens of Virginia.” 

Belasco was in a bad humor over the play. It was going 
all awry, mostly because of an unsatisfactory child part. 

The abrupt appearance of littlke Mary, projecting her- 
self into the middle of his troubles, struck Belasco with the full 
force of its drama. He stopped, waved the company to silence 
and smiled down on his caller. She was breathless and awed, 
but she had yet the courage of her sensational entrance. 

Ten minutes later Miss Mary Pickford was rehearsing in 
“The Warrens of Virginia” under the eyes of the great Belasco. 
She had come to Broadway and won. For three seasons, until 
she had outgrown her part, Mary played in this production. 

With the courage of this conquest behind her it is easy to see 
how it came that Mary was willing to toss her last nickel for 
carfare on a long chance that she might get into the pictures 
with Biograph. That was her way. She decided what to do 
and forthwith did it. 

When Mary came that June morning to Number 11 East 
Fourteenth street and turned up the steps to the Biograph 
studio, she was faced with even less promise than the day she 
applied at Belasco’s stage door. 
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The Screen Adventures 


The reception room at Biograph was presided 
over by a secretary whose disposition had been 
written off as a total loss years before. Her slen- 
der patience had been worn away by the abund- 
ant annoyances of the motion picture business. ° 
Her words were sharp and few. Mary tiptoed up. 

“*T want to see Mr. Griffith.” 

“Mr. Griffith is busy, he will not see any- 
body—” 

Then the secretary looked up and into the wist- 
ful smile of Mary. 

Griffith, with his mind bent on his work in the 
studio above, was passing at the moment. He 
stopped abruptly when he heard an amazing 
change of tone come into the voice of the woman 
behind the desk, still addressing the caller. 

“but he might take time to see you, my 
dear.” 

Griffith wheeled about. Who in thunder could 
this be that the reception room clerk would ad- 
dress so tenderly? What miracle had been 
wrought? Then Griffith saw Mary. 

Together they went up the big staircase to the 
studio, the same romantic stairway that had felt 
the tread of many a grand dame and many a fig- 
ure in the making of the nation’s history back in 
the days when the room, where the Cooper 
Hewitts cast their eerie green glow, had been the 
grand ballroom of the Martin Van Buren mansion. 
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Years ago, in this tiny frame building in Toronto, Mrs. 

Pickford conducted a candy store, sharing the place with a 

fish market. Here was spent part of Mary Pickford’s 
childhood 


“The Lonely Villa” was in the making. It was a typical 
Griffith drama of the day, a Biograph feature, to be one whole 
reel in length, twice as long as the skits and comedies that 
made up the staple film output of the trade. 

Marion Leonard was the leading woman in ‘“‘The Lonely 
Villa.”” Robbers were trying to break: into the villa, while the 
wife, with her children clutching at her skirts in terror, fran- 
tically tried to telephone for help. Her message of dire distress 
was but half told to her husband miles away. 

Mary Pickford was put in to play the part of one of the 
children, imperilled while the robbers battered at the door. 

That afternoon at quitting time Mary got a handsome blue 
ticket which enabled her to draw five dollars at the cashier’s 
window, in payment for her first day’s work in motion pic- 
tures. Her last nickel had been returned to her a hundredfold 
—and, although she did not suspect it, she had entered upon a 
career that was in time to make her the most famous woman in 








of Many Great Stars 


the world and endow her with a wealth 
beyond her most ambitious fancy. 

Griffith had a bit of difficulty with this 
complicated drama of “The Lonely 
Villa... The robbers were expected to 
batter away at the door of the villa, while 
the rescuing husband with reinforcements 
was on the way, arriving at last in the 
well known nick o’ time, winning against 
all obstacles, including motor trouble in 
a horseless carriage. 

The work of the robbers at the door 
was just a shade unconvincing. Griffith 
was not satisfied and decided on a retake, 
which was considered rather a wasteful 
procedure in the motion picture practice 
of the day. 

While the remaking of these scenes was 
in progress a stranger found his way as far 
as the studio door. It was James Kirk- 
wood, just off the road from playing in 
“The Great Divide” with Henry Miller, 
and, by the bye, with Henry Walthall, a 
fellow member of the company. Kirk- 
wood had wandered into Biograph, look- 
ing for his friend Harry Salter, an actor 
who had become an assistant to Griffith. 

Salter introduced Kirkwood to Griffith. 
Griffith sized up Kirkwood at a glance. 















































Mabel Normand was posing for Butterick style pictures 
when J. Stuart Blackton engaged her for Vitagraph produc- 
tions as “‘the prettiest girl in New York.’ Miss Normand 















James Kirkwood, a successful stage actor, wandered 
into the Biograph studio in 1909 and was engaged 
by Griffith to play a robber in “The Lonely Villa,”’ 
which also marked Miss Pickford’s silversheet debut 


“Here, put on a beard and get into this scene as one of the 
robbers.” Kirkwood had heard of these motion picture things, 
but he had the standard and orthodox actor’s suspicious con- 
tempt for them. ‘No, no! I can’t do that.” 

“Yes, you can, and you'll fit the part fine.” 

Griffith and Salter would have their way. 

“If I wear a beard nobody will know me anyway 
goes,” Kirkwood decided. He went on. nh 

Kirkwood joined the mob of robbers smashing in the villa 
door. He remained with Biograph the rest of the year, and 
presently Henry Walthall, who had been with him in “The 
Great Divide,” came down to join the company. 

“The Lonely Villa,’”’ aside from its historic service as the 
vehicle of the introduction to the screen of Mary Pickford and 
James Kirkwood, is worthy of remembrance because of the 
durability of the plot. It has lived in Griffith’s memory ever 
since, and in 1922 it came to flower again as a pretentious fea- 
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soon went to Biograph 


ture drama, somewhat modernized and revamped, under the title 
of ‘One Exciting Night.’’ The basic elements of the two stories 
are well near identical. 

Mary’s appearance in that small part in ‘‘ The Lonely Villa” 
was enough to show Griffith something of the screen value of 
her winsome face. She was cast for the part of Giannina 
in “The Violin Maker of Cremona.” The hero réle was played 
by David Miles, an actor from the stage who had been added 
to the Biograph stock by Griffith. 

“The Violin Maker of Cremona” was released by Biograph 
June 7, 1909, in 936 feet, subject No. 3575, as may be seen in 
the old catalogues of the period. 

There was joy in the Pickford family at Mary’s success and 
the prospect of steady employment through the summer. 

Even in 1909 the peep show machines, which readers of 
earlier chapters will recall as the foundation of Biograph’s be- 
ginnings, were still widely in service in penny arcades, and at 
odd moments between more pretentious subjects the Biograph 
studio turned out the little one-minute dramas and farces for 
the Mutoscopes. Lottie and Jack Pickford made their first 
appearances before the motion picture camera for these muto- 
scope subjects, through arrangements made by Mary, who let 
no opportunity for the family pass untried. 

Griffith delegated the direction of these Mutoscope pictures 
as much as possible to budding directorial material in his com- 
pany. Many of these reels were directed by Eddie Dillon and 
Harry Salter. And the little card wheel pictures of the peep 
shows contained casts with now famous names that no feature 
drama of the screen has ever brought together. Mary Pickford 
plated bits, too, in those days, one reel dramas, split reel come- 
dies and peep show pictures, all the —_[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 1173 | 
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Buster Keaton’s gag department at work, 
with—left to right—Joe Mitchell, Clyde 
Bruckman, Buster himself, Jean Havez and 
Eddie Cline. All of them are trying to move 
a facial muscle of the sad-faced comedian 


Gag Men 


By 
Mary Winship 


GAG man sounds like a cross be- 
tween a yegg and a second story 
worker. 

If you overheard anybody talk- 
ing about a gag man, you might imagine it 
was a new title for some master mind of 
the underworld who had invented a new 
method of separating people painlessly from 
the bank roll. 

But a gag man—a good gag man—is 
worth a lot of money in Hollywood. 

If it’s getting money under false pre- 
tenses to be a gag man—he’s smart enough 
to be within the law. 

A gag man—seems so simple when you 
know how to do it—is a man who thinks up 
gags. 

He works for a comedian and he gets 
more money than anybody but the presi- 
dent of the company and all he does is sit 
around and give birth to ideas that will be 
funny when you see them on the screen. 

Of course, everybody knows what a gagis. 

Harold Lloyd says: “If the ideas we put 
in a picture get laughs, they’re gags. If 
they don’t—they’re mistakes.” 

Buster Keaton says that a gag is “a 
funny piece of business or a situation in 
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Douglas MacLean has just 

lured over Ray Griffith, one of 

the best gag men in the business 

as well as an interesting actor, 

to help him with his new picture, 
“Going Up”’ 
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They think out 

the funny stunts for 
the comedians 

and receive salaries 
ranging up to a 
thousand dollars 

a week 


which the incongruity, the unexpected or 
physical humor raises the amusement of 
the audience to laughter. The gag is the 
gospel of the comedian.” 

The cat gag and the moth ball gag in 
‘‘Grandma’s Boy” are said by exhibitors 
to have received the biggest laughs ever 
laughed in their theaters. 

Now it may be your impression that 
those things just happen. That a star 
trips out on the set and just automatically 
acts like that, or that the brilliant scenario 
writer puts them in the script. Or that 
they necessarily emerge as a part of making 
screen comedies. 

Far, oh, very far, from such. 

Gag men draw more money than leading 
ladies, scenario writers and trick monkeys 
put together. They are employed to think 
up gags and for nothing else. They toil 


not, neither do they write, spin nor act. 


They watch the story and then they say, 
“Now, right there, I think, it’d be a good 
gag to—”’ 

There is a story that a comedy director 
once found a lowly flivver in the place 
where he was accustomed to park his own 
Rolls Royce. He wrote a sign and tacked 

















Harold Lloyd pays his gag man, Sam Taylor, one 
thousand dollars a week. Taylor, by the way, is one of 
the most serious-looking individuals in all Hollywood 
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Al Christie is not only the producer of over nine hundred 

comedies but he is a great gag man as well, actively super- 

vising this line of work for his entire studio. And he 
employs a gag staff of six to eight men 


Lloyd Hamilton’s gag man, Archie Mayo, used to be a 
shirt salesman. Now he’s earning a small fortune 
doping oul funny stunts 


it up, saying, “I have been directing on this lot two years. 
I’ve always parked my car here and I always will. Take 
notice.” 

The next morning he found the following reply, “‘I have 
just seen your last picture and you wouldn’t be here two 
minutes more if it wasn’t for me and [I like this parking 
place. The Gag Man.” 

Harold Lloyd pays Sam Taylor, his gag man and one of 
the two best in the business, a thousand dollars a week. 

The other best gag man, Ray Griffith, is now acting for 
Marshall Neilan, after drawing the same. salary from 
Sennett for several years. But Douglas MacLean paid Ray 
Griffith a sum almost as large as he paid for his story to 
come over nights and dope out gags for ‘‘Going Up,” his 
new starring vehicle. 

Charlie Chaplin is the only screen comedian who doesn’t 
employ a regular gag man. He thinks up almost every gag 
himself. But then you know Charlie writes, directs and 
acts his own stuff without any outside assistance. 

Buster Keaton keeps a gag department composed of four 
men—among them Jean Havez, who used to write shows 
for Kolb and Dill and who composed the famous ditty, 
‘“*Everybody Works but Father.” Havez used to prepare 
stage gag material for Bert Williams and, if the elegant 
automobile he drives is any criterion, his salary must be an 
awful blow to Buster. 

Thomas Gray, who wrote the “Greenwich Village 
Follies” of 1921 and a lot of stuff for the Music Box Revues 
of 1921 and 1922, also is a gag man for Keaton. 

Gag men are born and not made. Sam Taylor, who is 
probably the most serious looking individual in all Holly- 
wood and wears spectacles in real life that look exactly like 
Harold’s screen ones, is a graduate of Fordham University 
and a scenario writer of note. 

But Harold, who insists that there must be at least one 
gag in every scene or situation, pays him a railroad presi- 
dent’s salary to think up gags for him. 

Taylor insists that a real sense of the dramatic is necessary 
in order to make a big gag. 

“A gag is anything which lifts the reaction of the audience 
to a comical situation from mere amusement to spontaneous 
laughter,” he said the other [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 | 
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May Allison, before—right—and after—above— 
tuling a trip around the world. She learned a 
lot from India and the simplicity of art. Her 
rooms are fragrant with sandalwood, now—and 
she used to wear, openly and with no shame, the 
perfume of wood violets! Once an ingenue, al- 
ways an ingenue—so critics have said. But 
May, with a disdainful wave of a hair brush— 
with looped up earrings and a rope of pearls— 
has proved them wrong! Her screen vehicles, 
once upon a time, were frothy, transparent af- 
fairs. Sub-debs and school girls and tomboys 
were her specialty. But her next picture—the 
first since her return—will feature her as a 
dashing and aristocratic divorcee 
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Allison’s 
New 


Personality 


OMEN change their personalities, 

nowadays, as they used to change 
their gowns. A sleek coiffure instead 
of a mass of fluffy curls, a different per- 
fume, a slow smile in place of a giggle— 
and the thing’s done! Done completely 
and irrevocably. With a feminine air 
of subtle efficiency that amounts, almost, 
to magic! 





THE PHOTOPLAY MEDAL OF HONOR 


FOR THE BEST PICTURE RELEASED DURING THE YEAR 1922 





Reverse side of Medal as presented 
for “Humoresque”’ (reduced ) 





The Photoplay Medal of Honor 
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Reverse side of Medal as presented 
for “Tol able David” (reduced) 


WHAT WAS THE BEST PICTURE OF 1922? 


OTING for the third PHotopLay 

MAGAZINE Medal of Honor, for 

the best picture of 1922, is now 
open. The Medal of Honor is now 
recognized as the mark of supreme dis- 
tinction in the world of the photoplay. 

The first PHoTOoPLAY MAGAZINE Medal 
of Honor, for 1920, was awarded to 
William Randolph Hearst, whose Cos- 
mopolitan Production of ** Humoresque”’ 
was voted the most distinguished photo- 
play of that year. The second Puorto- 
PLAY Medal of Honor, for 1921, went to 
the Inspiration Pictures, Inc., production 
of **Tol’able David,” starring Richard 
Barthelmess. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE wishes to repeat 
that the Medal is the first annual com- 
memoration of distinction in the making 
of motion pictures and to again indicate 
that the award should go to the photoplay 
coming nearest to a perfect combination 
of theme, story, direction, acting, con- 
tinuity, setting and photography. As 
before, the honor is wholly in the hands 
of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE readers, who, 


through their letters or votes, are sole 
judges. 

As in the previous two years, the voting 
is delayed six months after the closing of 
the vear so that pictures released at the 
end of the year may have an opportunity 
to be seen in all parts of the country. 

Below will be found a list of fifty pic- 
tures, carefully selected and considered. 
Your choice of the best picture made in 
1922 will probably be there. If, however, 
it is not, you may vote for it, first making 
sure that it was released during 1922. 

PHOTOPLAY takes special pride in its 
readers’ awards for the years 1920 and 
1921. Both “Humoresque” and “ Tol- 
"able David” were productions of signal 
merit and both had splendid thoughts 
behind them, one being a moving epic of 
mother-love and the other presenting 
the spiritual development of American 
boyhood into manhood. 

The PHotopLay Medal of Honor is a 
thing of distinct beauty. It is of solid 
gold, weighing 12314 pennyweights, and 
is two and a half inches in diameter. It 


is being executed, as were the Medals of 
1920 and 1921, by Tiffany and Company 
of New York. 

Fill out the coupon on this page, and 
mail it, naming the photoplay which, 
after honest and careful consideration, 
you consider the best picture of 1922. 
Or you may send a brief letter voting for 
vour favorite. This announcement, with 
its coupons, will appear in three successive 
issues, beginning with this number. Aill 
votes and voting letters should be ad- 
dressed to the PHotopLay Medal of 
Honor Ballot and must be received at 
PHOTOPLAY’S editorial offices, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City, not later 
than October Ist, 1923. 

Do your duty! You want better pic- 
tures. Here is your opportunity to honor 
the best in motion pictures and at the 
same time encourage producers to put 
vision, faith and organization behind 
their efforts. 

Mail your coupon or letter NOW! 

In case of a tie, decision will be made 
by a committee of newspaper critics to 
be appointed by the editor of PHOTOPLAY. 


SEND YOUR VOTE AND ENCOURAGE GOOD PICTURES 


Suggested List of Best Photoplays of 1922: 


Beautiful and Damned 
Blood and Sand 
Bond Boy 

Clarence 

Cradle Buster 
Dangerous Age 
Dictator 

Doctor Jack 
Doubling for Romeo 
East Is West 
Eternal Flame 


Human Hearts 
Hungry Hearts 
Hurricane’s Gal 
Lorna Doone 
Loves of Pharaoh 
Manslaughter 


Miss Lulu Bett 
Monte Cristo 


Nice People 


Flirt Old Homestead Tess of the Storm Country N 

Foolish Wives Oliver Twist Timothy's Quest — 

Forever One Exciting Night To Have and To Hold 

Hero One Glorious Day Trifling Women Add 

His Back Against the Wall | Our Leading Citizen When Knighthood Was in ae 

Hottentot Peg o My Heart Flower O54140010508100011 00000000 s aga 


Man Who Played God 


Nanook of the North 








Penrod 

Poor Men's Wives 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Quincey Adams Sawyer 
Robin Hood 

Sin Flood 

Slim Shoulders 
Smilin’ Through 
Sonny 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
In my opinion the picture named below 


is the best motion picture production re- 
leased in 1922. 


221 W. 57th Street, New York City 








Storm 
Tailor Made Man 
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“Well,’”’ wenton Helen Kramer, 
“I overheard him tell her, one 
night, that she attracted him 
more than any woman he had 
ever met. He was holding her 
hands, and—"” “The dirty 
hound!”’ Lloyd started to rise 


That which has gone before 


O be lifted from the depths of despair to a radiant future— 

that is what happened to Joy Moran when the mysterious 
Mr. Watrous secured a position for her in a great motion 
picture company. The play in which she was taking a leading 
part had closed, suddenly, and her ne’er-do-well father was ill 
and blind from the effects of bad liquor. Furthermore he had 
raised the amount of a check given him by Mr. Watrous— 
which put Joy very much in that gentleman’s debt. She was 
inclined to look favorably on his motion picture project until 
she learned that she was not only to act before the camera, but 
to ferret out a mystery in the past of Jean Romain, the nation’s 
foremost picture star. Romain was engaged to Margot 
Gresham, the daughter of a millionaire client of Watrous, who 
wanted the engagement broken—on evidence that Joy was 
expected to secure. Evidence relating to a scandal that linked 
the star, in no pleasant way, with the death of his first wife. 
This work was distasteful to Joy—she was the soul of honor; 
and she had always secretly admired Romain. But there was 
no alternative, and so she started for the coast. To her surprise 
she found that Romain was going on the same train, and, 
before they reached California, the two had struck up a real 
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Start now to read 


Mr. Kummer’s 


Great Story 


friendship. Joy felt a decided thrill while in the man’s presence 
—she had never felt that way about Arthur Lloyd, a former 
suitor who had quarreled with her over her duty to her father. 
Once in Hollywood, Joy met the people who were to figure 
prominently in her life— Margot Gresham, Sam Leon, the 
director; Mr. Kramer, the art director of the film company; and 
his dark, foreign looking wife, Helen, who seemed to know 
something disturbing about the tangle in Romain’s past. T he 
first afternoon of her arrival Joy danced at a swimming party, 

knowing, as she did it, that the dance was for Jean Romain 
alone. That same night, at another party, she had an un- 
explainably ardent talk with him that left her shaken. And on 
the way back to her hotel Mrs. Kramer unburdened herself of 
some of Romain’s story. The woman was warning her, Joy 
felt—she was dangerous and probably jealous! 
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Romain had only to carry Joy 
through the curtains, and thus 
beyond the limits of the scene, 
but in that brief space he found 
time to do two things . . 
kiss her bare shoulder . . 
whisper that she was the love- 
liest thing that he had ever seen 
But the reaction 


from Joy's emotional effort left \ 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery 
Flagg 


in his life. 


her listless, still 


Chapter XIV 
OR days after her arrival in Hollywood Joy Moran found 
herself in a singularly confused and unhappy state of 
mind. 

She had not supposed, when she accepted the position 
secured for her by Mr. Watrous in the screen world, that the 
things she was expected to do in return would prove so difficult. 
By nature unfailingly honest, with a spirit above all petty 
deceit, she found herself called to spy on a man she admired; a 
man whose reaction to her own vivid personality had been 
immediate and most flattering. Many times, during those 
early days, she was on the point of abandoning the whole proj- 
ect, of resigning her new position and going back to New York. 
Only thoughts of her father, blind and helpless, of the money so 
imperatively needed to provide for his comfort and welfare, 
kept her at her post. 

Night after night, alone in her room at the hotel, she strove 
to find a way of escape from the sinister web of intrigue in 
which she was enmeshed. Did she really want to break up Jean 
Romain’s marriage to Margot Gresham and her millions? She 
asked herself the question over and over, and could find no 
answer to it. Yet she knew in her heart that if she did decide 
to carry out Mr. Gresham’s wishes, earn the hundred thousand 
dollars he had offered, the way lay open to her, and Helen 
Kramer had pointed out that way. If what the art director’s 
wife had told her was true, she was in a position to bring 
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Ramain before the authorities on a very serious charge, and at 
the same time make herself a comparatively rich woman. All 
that Mr. Watrous, Mr. Gresham, had asked of her was to find 
out the truth; to many it might have seemed an alluring pros- 
pect, with her future on the screen assured as an additional 
bait, but to Joy the whole thing had suddenly become im- 
possible. Was it her quick liking for the noted star that made 
her so unable to injure him? It was not love, certainly, she 
told herself, since by staying her hand she was voluntarily turn- 
ing him over to the arms of another woman. 

During the many days of hard work which followed her 
arrival, she tried unsuccessfully to forget herself and her 
problems in the bigger interests of the new picture. Since the 
night of Sam Leon’s party she had not once seen either Romain 
or Helen Kramer alone. She met the former daily, at the 
studio, on the lot, but she made it a point to avoid him, without 
letting him see that she was doing so. Hapnily this avoidance 
was made easier by the fact that Margot Gresham was con- 
stantly at his side. The girl seemed to have sensed. in some 
intuitive way, her fiance’s liking for Joy, and allowed him no 
opportunity to be alone with her. 

As for Helen Kramer, she seldom came to the studio, but Jov 
learned from her husband that she was working on a play. 
They had met, from time to time, however, and the art direc- 
tor’s wife had urged Joy to come and see her, but Joy had not 
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gone. It was not easy to spend her evenings alone, with 
pleasure calling in dulcet tones, but she managed it. Thoughts 
of her father helped her; he was much in her mind, but of 
Arthur Lloyd, in spite of his frequent letters, she scarcely 
thought at all. 

The new picture, by now, was well under way and Joy had 
plenty to occupy her, but no work had been done, as yet, on 
the scenes in which she appeared with Romain. He greeted her 
pleasantly, but with a certain constraint, whenever they met; 
it seemed to Joy that he had once again raised a barrier between 
them, as he had done that first day on the train. Well, it was 
certainly the correct thing for an engaged man to do, even 
though it did not entirely correspond with what he had told her, 
during their journey west, regarding Margot Gresham’s broad- 
mindedness. But there were no more invitations to swim in 
the pool. Joy concluded, without regret, that Margot must 
have given her attractive fiance a talking-to. 


NCEshe met Romain in the lobby of the hotel, as she was 
going to dinner. He came up to her, very handsome and dis- 
tinguished-looking in his evening clothes, and put out his hand. 

“How goes it?” he asked. ‘Getting along all right?” 

“Splendidly,” she told him, feeling the old rush of spring 
in her veins as his fingers closed over hers. ‘“‘How is Miss 
Gresham?” 

“Fine. I’m waiting for her now. We’re going out to the 
Club Royale for dinner. Been there yet?” 

“No.” Joy shook her head. She had heard of the popular 
dining and dancing place, with its brilliant orchestra, over near 
Culver City, but so far no one had offered to take her there. 
Sam Leon, the casting director, would have been willing enough, 
she suspected, had she been inclined to encourage his advances, 
but she felt that she was already paying a big enough price for 
the success she hoped to achieve, and preferred to be less 
frankly talked about than were some of the women she had met. 
After all, the influences back of her were more powerful than 
any Mr. Leon was able to wield; a fact which annoyed him, 
but it pleased Joy to know that her position did not in any 
way depend upon his favor. Romain stood smiling down at her. 

“You look—bored. Why don’t you go about more?” 

“T might, if there were anyone I cared particularly to go 
about with,” she flung at him. 

“Then there isn’t?”’ He was beginning to show for a moment 
his old eager interest in her. 

“Not here,” she replied, shaking her head. 

“Oh. In New York then.” His interest suddenly waned. 
“T see.” There was a look of disappointment in his eyes. 

“Don’t imagine yourself the only person in the world who’s 
engaged,” she laughed, thinking of Arthur Lloyd. Poor 
Arthur—and in her new environment she had well-nigh for- 
gotten him. 

““Margot’s late,”’ Romain said, glancing toward the door. 

“Is she? SoamI?” With a nod of farewell Joy went into 
the dining room. 

The encounter left her strangely perturbed. Why, she asked 
herself, had she been so uncompromising in her attitude—why 
had she considered it necessary to raise up between them the 
barrier of this imaginary engagement? Were there not enough 
barriers between them already? She finished her dinner in a 
thoroughly dissatisfied frame of mind. 

The first persons she saw on leaving the dining room were 
Steve Kramer and his wife, bearing down on her. The art 
director beamed at her through his glasses; Helen wore her 
usual sphinx-like smile. 

“Hello,” she said in her lazy voice. ‘‘ Where have you been 
keeping yourself?” Before Joy could reply, Mr. Kramer 
grasped her arm. 

“Look here, young woman,” he exclaimed, his homely but 
intelligent face wreathed in smileS, ‘‘we’ve come to drag you 
out of your shell. Helen and I have decided that you need a 
little amusement.” 

“What sort of amusement?” Joy asked, joining in his laugh. 

“Oh, perfectly honest and harmless. No dope parties or 
midnight bathing jamborees, in spite of the things you see in 
the newspapers. We’re going out to the Club Royale. They’ve 
got a simply corking orchestra, and Helen thought that since I 
dance so badly with her, I ought to take some one along who 
would help me over the rough places. Meaning you. I haven’t 
forgotten how well we got along, that time at Sam Leon’s.” 

“‘He means that you’re a better dancer than I am,” Mrs. 
Kramer remarked dryly. ‘ And he’s probably right. Anyway, 
no man. ever gets a thrill dancing with his wife.” 
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Joy considered. She wanted to go. The orchestra in the 
hotel had set her pulses throbbing, her feet moving to its quick 
rhythm. And yet, something told her that Helen Kramer had 
suggested this expedition for a purpose, that some other and 
more mysterious reason than the one she had given—to provide 
her husband with a dancing partner—lay behind her basilisk 
eyes. Did she know that Margot Gresham and Romain were 
to be at the Royale that night? 

“I'd have to change,” she said, wavering. 

“IT think you look mighty attractive the way you are,” Mr. 
Kramer said. Joy, who had not expected to go out, wore an 
afternoon affair of blue charmeuse. Mrs. Kramer, however, 
shook her head. Perhaps it was part of her plan, whatever 
that plan was, to have Joy look her best. 

“We'll wait, my dear, of course,” she said. “‘I want a ciga- 
retteanyway, and I’m sure Steve would like another after- 
dinner cigar. He always has indigestion, poor dear, if he isn’t 
able to snooze for half an hour, like an anaconda, after eating. 
Run along and put on another frock.” She pushed her husband 
carelessly toward an easy chair. 

Joy glanced into her closet. There was an evening gown of 
green and gold that she had not worn since her arrival in Holly- 
wood. When she appeared in it half an hour later, Mr. Kramer 
rose suddenly and made a profound salaam. The little man 
was a genius, in his way, and the sight of Joy, her lovely shoul- 
ders and back like warm ivory in their setting of dull gold, 
appealed to the artist in him. 

“Exquisite!” he exclaimed. ‘Perfect! You'll be the belle 
of the ball, I’ll tell the world.” 

Helen Kramer’s somnolent eyes lit up with a curious glitter. 

“You're right, Steve,” she said. ‘I hope everyone will be 
there to see her.”” Again Joy sensed that her companion knew 
of Romain’s presence; what she did not know, however, was 
that Joy knew it as well. She determined to keep the knowl- 
edge to herself. Mr. Kramer led the way to his car. 

Dinner was well over when they arrived, and everyone was 
dancing. Joy saw the tall form of Jean Romain the moment 
she entered the room, with Margot Gresham in his arms. She 
watched Helen Kramer out the corner of her eye, and the spasm 
of mingled love and hatred that momentarily rested upon the 
latter’s face caused her to shudder. There was the look of a 
jealous tigress in her narrowed eyes as she watched the two 
swinging about the crowded room. A moment later Joy’s 
thoughts were interrupted by a chorus of greetings. 

Sam Leon, with his red-haired affinity, Florence Dane, 
ended a dance directly in front of them, and seizing Joy’s hand, 
kissed it with elaborate ceremony. His little eyes rolled in pre- 
tended ecstasy. 

“Heavenly—divine!”’ he exclaimed. ‘The Venus de Holly- 
wood!” But beneath his exaggerated foolery Joy saw that he 
wasimpressed. She thought so the more because of the coolness 
of Miss Dane’s greeting. A moment later Vesta Lorraine came 
up, accompanied by Mr. Davidson. The famous director eyed 
her with keen approval. 

“You are charming, Miss Moran,” he said. Then Romain 
and Margot Gresham joined them. Joy did not fail to observe 
the flicker of amusement in the former’s eyes. Not two hours 
before she had told him she had never been to the Royale— 
that there was no one with whom she cared to come. Appar- 
ently she had moved quickly. He did not, however, refer to 
their conversation earlier in the evening. 


ARGOT GRESHAM was her cool, insouciant self, and even 

Joy’s keen eyes failed to detect the slightest suggestion of 
jealousy in her manner, when Romain swept her off in the next 
dance. Helen Kramer smiled contentedly and pushed her hus- 
band toward Margot. 

“Better get even with him, Steve,” she said, “for stealing 
your partner.”’ Then she turned to Sam Leon. 

Joy, as she whirled off, saw the little byplay, and wondered 
what Mrs. Kramer was up to. Women of her type moved in 
strange, subtle ways. Was it her purpose to break up matters 
between Romain and Margot by using her, Joy, as a cat’s-paw, 
and then to cause trouble between Joy and the famous star by 
making use of the information she claimed to possess? She had 
told Joy that she would prove the truth of her statements 
“when the time came.” Had the time come now? It all 
seemed very muddy, very full of trickery and deceit. Joy 
found herself contemplating with disgust a denouement which 
was, in effect, the very thing she had come to Hollywood to 
bring about. A similar situation, she reflected, as she saw 
Margot Gresham in earnest conversation with Mrs. Kramer. 
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The two seemed to be looking at her. She glanced up and met 
Romain’s eyes. There was very little of the old laughter in 
them. 

“What are you worrying about?” he asked. 

“How do you know I am worrying at all?” 

“Your face shows it. The look in your eyes. And then, you 
were staring at Helen Kramer as though she had hypnotized 
you.” 

“Was I? Well—I admit she has a curious fascination for me. 
Don’t you think she is attractive?” 

“‘T did think so, once. When I first met her.” 

“And now?” 

‘““Now?” He hesitated, as though seeking his words care- 


Joy and Romain had been sitting 
among the wood and plaster of the 
make-believe House of the Sirens when 
the young actor exclaimed, ‘‘What’s 
the use?”’ He jumped up and kicked 
savagely at a pile of plaster. “I’m 
engaged. So are you. And there’sa 
lot more — things you don’t know 
about. I guess I’m just a plain, 
ordinary fool” 
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fully. ‘Now, I am just a little bit afraid of her.” 

“Why?” 

“‘Oh—it’s a long story. About things that happened over a 
year ago. I don’t imagine you’d be interested.” 

“But I would. Very much. I hope you won’t think me 
catty if I say that she seems to me the sort of woman that loves 
to make trouble.” 

Romain gave her a quick, interrogating glance. ‘‘So you’ve 
found that out? Well, you’re right. She adores it.” 

“And,” Joy went on, with a swift glance at the two women 
across the room, “I have an idea that she’s trying to make some 
right now.” 


“You mean, I suppose, that [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 | 
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LOWELL J. SHERMAN—the consummate villain of both the 
footliahts and the Kleigs 


The Coming Mansfield 


7 AY back in 1905, when David Belasco produced that 

famous melodrama of the roaring ’40s, “‘ The Girl of the 
Golden West.”’ a young chap made his Broadway debut in the 
tiny réle of the rider of the pony express. The footlight new- 
comer was listed on the program as Lowell J. Sherman. 

Sherman has since climbed to the premiere position of the 
most suave and sinister scoundrel on our screen. Perhaps the 
questionable glory of the post paled upon him. Anyway, he 
recently returned to the stage in New York and scored bril- 
liantly in a new field—that of character playing. After his 
appearance in “ The Fool” and later in “‘ The Masked Woman,” 
one critic referred to him as “‘a second Mansfield.” 

Be that as it may, Sherman has had a long stage training. 
Indeed, he has been behind the footlights since a child. Long 
years in traveling stock companies preceded his debut in “‘ The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 

His progress since has been upward, step by step. Indeed, 
almost every engagement seems to be the record of a personal 
hit. Back in 1911, he scored as James Madison in “‘ The First 
Lady of the Land;” in 1913, as Richard Gilder in “Within the 
Law;” in 1915, as John Bellamy in ‘“‘The Eternal Magdalen;’ 
in 1916, as Anthony Wells in “The Heart of Wetona;” in 1917, 
as Reginald Irving in “ Parlor, Bedroom and Bath;” in 1917, as 
the Vagabond in “Good Morning, Rosamond;” in 1918, as the 
Chevalier de Valclos in ‘A Marriage of Convenience;’’ in 1919, 
as Frank Devereaux in “The Sign on the Door;’” and in 1921, 
as the Vagabond in “The Tavern,” succeeding Arnold Daly. 

Probably Sherman’s best known screen performance was the 
villain of David Wark Griffith’s “’Way Down East.” Sherman 
got the rdle only after some fifteen prominent players had 
been tried out and found wanting in some respect or other. 
And, by the way, one of the actors considered was Valentino. 

Sherman is but thirty-eight and on the threshold of the great 
footlight fame that has come to John Barrymore and but one 
or two other players of the last three generations. Like 
Barrymore, Sherman has won his success slowly and surely. 

Here’s welcoming this new Mansfield of 1923! 
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Myrtle STEDMAN—her return to the silversheet is that 
of a mother’s home-coming 


A Charming “Mother” 


T’S rather nice to have the fact that you’re the mother of a 

twenty year old son bring you back to fame and fortune, 
isn’t it? 

That’s what actually happened to Myrtle Stedman, who used 
to be a popular leading lady in the early days of the screen and 
who has returned to give one of the most delightful perform- 
ances of the year as “‘The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 

Fred Niblo, who directed the production, says that he chose 
Miss Stedman for the part—after trying all the actresses in 
Hollywood—because she had a grown son and he felt that it 
would give her a charming naturalness and also a mental 
understanding of the mother of grown children. 

Most everybody remembers pretty, blonde, fuzzy-headed 
Myrtle Stedman—one of the earliest of screen favorites. 
Particularly in a series with Sessue Hayakawa. 

“ Although in the beginning,’”’ she murmured reminiscently, 
*‘T used to play an Indian heroine every spring. I was the only 
woman in the old Selig Western company—when we made 
westerns in Chicago and they were one reel long and took less 
than a week to make—and I was called upon to play every 
female lead. Nobody had heard of types in those days.”’ 

But during the last few years, Miss Stedman dropped from 
sight. 

There comes a period in the life of almost every actress that 
very often spells tragedy. The time when she is a bit too 
mature to play the heroine and a little too young to play 
mothers or big character rdles. 

When it was announced that Fred Niblo had cast her to play 
the title réle of ‘The Famous Mrs. Fair,”’ created on the stage 
with. such great success, everybody said, “‘ Myrtle Stedman? 
My gracious, we’d almost forgotten about her.” 

Her success is particularly interesting, because it is one of the 
few big successes registered on the screen in such a réle. A 
mother is usually ancient and white-haired, as in ‘‘Over the 
Hill””—or she is knitting little garments of ‘‘Somebody.” The 
motion picture public has to thank Miss Stedman for a new, 
interesting and vitally important characterization. 


























Lois W1ILsoN—if she were even accused of the slightest 
peccadillo, Hollywood, like Rome, would fall 


Hollywood's Pride 


OIS WILSON is a symbol in Hollywood. 

Anytime anyone anywhere says anything against motion 
pictures, motion picture actresses or motion picture morals, the 
entire colony says in one breath, ‘‘Look at Lois Wilson. She’s 
the nicest, cleanest, sweetest, most wholesome girl you evér 
saw anywhere.” 

It must be an awful burden to have hung around your neck. 

If Lois ever committed even a mild indiscretion—if she went 
out to dinner with a married man even if she didn’t know he was 
married, or had a “location romance” with a handsome juve- 
nile, or used a lipstick in public—the whole motion picture 
industry would collapse. 

There is a lot of foolishness talked about perfume and its 
significance. 

But if there is any fragrance about Lois except the sweet, clean 
fragrance of healthy youth, it is a delicate old-fashioned scent 
that makes me think of Bret Harte’s lovely lines about ‘‘The 
delicate odor of mignonette, the ghost of a dead and gone 
bouquet.” 

A couple of years ago when Lois had just registered herself so 
splendidly in some of William de Mille’s pictures, ‘What 
Every Woman Knows” and ‘‘Midsummer Madness,” and 
later as Miss Lulu Bett there was talk around the Lasky lot of 
starring her. But it fell through. 

So the girl who started as J. Warren Kerrigan’s leading 
woman, went on quietly and steadily building up a following of 
admirers—a following who appreciated her fine ability and her 
wholesome sweetness and her range of talent. There isn’t any- 
thing sensational about Lois and her position in the screen 
world. But there’s something mighty doggone solid and steady 
about it. 

“The Covered Wagon,” which re-united Lois and Jack 
Kerrigan—professionally—after years, has proved the climax 
of her career. 

Lois has three sisters, and a sweet, plump little mother and a 
bald-headed daddy and a vine-covered home in Hollywood. 
And May McAvoy is her inseparable companion and chum. 











J. WARREN KERRIGAN—whose long absence from the 


' screen was caused by the call of filial duty 


A Welcome Return 


BOUT a year ago, J. Warren Kerrigan was standing on 
the corner of Hollywood Boulevard, towering above the 
passing throng, when another actor strolled up and said, “ Well, 
Jack, when in the world are you coming back to the screen?” 
Kerrigan laughed. ‘‘I’ll come back when I can get the right 
part and the right salary, my boy,”’ he said, “‘and not until.” 

That was the reason the world heard. 

But that isn’t the real answer to the much discussed question. 

Where has Warren Kerrigan been from the time he left Uni- 
versal nearly three years ago to the day when “The Covered 
Wagon” picked him up and brought him back to a public that 
had not forgotten him? 

It is a very beautiful story, the story of those years. And 
now it can be told—now that Warren Kerrigan has again taken 
his place among the heroes of the silversheet. 

In the Hollywood foothills, overlooking all the tinted, busy 
valley below, lies a wide-spreading, patioed white bungalow, 
whose wide verandahs give on the greenest of terraces and the 
brightest of flower beds and whose latticed windows open upon 
a picturesque stream of traffic flowing through Cahuenga pass. 

Almost any day in the past three years, the passer-by might 
see a tall, black-haired man, in white flannels, his shirt open on 
a bronzed throat, digging in the garden. But every few 
minutes he would stop to wave an arm or call a cheery word to 
a slim, silent figure in a big easy chair on the porch, a figure 
wrapped in shawls and laces. 

All Hollywood knows that Warren Kerrigan spent his three 
years of idleness thus—as the devoted companion and nurse of 
his invalid mother. Now and then the two of them would be 
seen driving in the closed car or even attending the theater. 

Her death some months ago has left the little white house 
very lonely and the days in the flower garden can never be 
quite the same, now that there is none to watch and to com- 
mend and to smile over them. 

And so Warren Kerrigan has returned to the art he always 
loved and to the busy, crowded, hard-working days in the big, 
noisy studios. To the screen in “The Covered Wagon.” 
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Pola Negri is letting her hair grow. She 
is going to wear il up for a time—although 
she admits that she doesn’t believe short 
locks will ever be truly passé. ‘“‘ Bobbed 
hair will always be worn by some very 
smart women, to whom it is becoming,” 
she says. “I’m letting mine grow for a 
change—but the comforts of bobbed hair 
will probably win me back!” 


Viola Dana says that her hair will 
stay bobbed until the Kaiser is 
president of the United States. 
And she means it, too! You see, 
Viola’s hair is naturally curly— 
and a wet comb will work miracles 
in the way ringlets and marcel 
waves appear all over her head. 
Bobbed hair was written for 
Viola’s type—and she wouldn't 
step out of character for anything! 


‘To Bob 


or not 


to Bob 


That is the 


question that confronts 
the stars today 











Seely 


Marie Prevost is going to leave 
her hair just as it is. It isn’t 
exactly bobbed—but it is short. 
It reaches almost to her 
shoulders, and—when it’s 
curled tightly—Marie has 
bobbed hair. And when it is 
marcelled and smoothed out it 
can be dene up in quite the 
latest knot at the back of the neck 








Norma Talmadge looked blank, at first. 
And then she wrinkled her very pretty 
nose and spoke. “Let my hair grow, or 
not? Really, it’s a serious question to 
ask. Well, I guess that I will, although” 
—she paused, smiled, and—“although I 
can't be sure,” she said. ‘It’s lovely to 
have long hair—but I’ve always adored 
mine short. Perhaps I'll let it grow! 
And yet—”’ 


Blanche Sweet was one of the 
last stars to bob her tresses, and 
she asserts that she’s going to be 
the very last one to let them grow! 
Lots of people think that Blanche 
has the loveliest hair of any 
picture beauty, which is saying 
a good deal—it’s fine, and real 
ashe blonde, and as shimmering 
as silk. She had it cut to cele- 
brate her marriage 





Gloria Swanson demonstrates the latest in bobs—which is 

answer enough for anyone. Cut close to the head, in back— 

the silhouette gives the effect of a tight and rather dignified 
style of long hair dressing! 
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E should like to begin this in the Horatio Alger 

manner. About this wee slip of a girl, who has 

seen only twenty-two summers, who, by her very 

own energy and ambition, has worked herself up 
from obscurity as a studio employee to incipient celebrity as 
one of the only two women producers in motion pictures. 
Lois Weber, you know, is the other. 

Unfortunately for us, fortunately for her, Grace S. Haskins 
has a terrific sense of humor. She refuses to assume the 
manner of the little-heroine-of-the-studio. She won’t pose as 
the Little Nell among motion picture magnates. She is very 
matter-of-fact, very practical, very real. 

In relating her trials which attended the birth of her first 
celluloid child, she has ample opportunity to pull the “all the 
world against her’ line. Instead, she snaps out the bare 
facts of her somewhat amazing story, and leaves the romancing 
to you. She hasn’t done anything remarkable—she says; 
she’s just worked pretty hard, and there were some people 
who didn’t seem to want to see her get ahead and did all they 
could to stop her; but outside of that— 

Miss Haskins is a small, slight, brown-haired and brown- 
eyed person. She was just a kid when she first stepped inside 
a studio; and she doesn’t look much older now. She has a 
little mother attitude about the 








™ Girl 


Producer 


She’s just written and directed 
her first picture — 
and she’s only twenty-two! 


By 
Sydney Valentine 


eyes was determined; and she was a darned good saleswoman. 
She had a way of selling people her ideas. There was very 
little protest when she announced her intention of becoming 
a scenario writer. 

Continuity came easily. She was an apt pupil. And all 
the time she was observing. She saw much waste in produc- 
tion. She would say to herself, ‘‘Now if I were directing that 
picture, I could saye a thousand dollars on that scene alone.” 
She ached for a chance to prove it. 

But she knew enough about the game to know that no pro- 
ducer was ever going to give her her chance. Not for a long, 
long time, anyway. She would have to make her dream come 
true herself. Having made up her mind to it, she went about 
it in her usual brave and business-like way. 

She had an idea. That, she felt, was the principal thing. 
The next thing was to get financial backing. She went to 
several moneyed men whose acquaintances she had made, 
convinced them she was in earnest and obtained their promise 
of aid. Then she dusted off her scenario, ‘Just Like a 
Woman”’—oh, yes, she’d been working on that for months— 
and set about getting a release for her picture-to-be. 

Hodkinson was finally persuaded that it needed the Haskins 
picture on its program; and a substantial check was to be 

mailed to California very soon. 





films. She has grown up with 
them; she knows their faults 
but she loves them anyway. 

About five years ago she was 
employed in a Hollywood hotel. 
Naturally she met motion pic- 
ture people. They interested 
her; she was, even then, a con- 
firmed fan. When Madlaine 
Traverse, a star for Fox, asked 
her if she didn’t want a job an- 
swering fan letters, she jumped 
at the chance. And her work 
did not end with answering 
letters and mailing autographed 
photographs. She managed it 
so that she was on the lot when- 
ever they were shooting a big 
scene; she watched directors 
work; she tried to familiarize 
herself with every detail of pic- 
ture-building. And soon she 
talked herself into a job in the 
cutting room. 

She learned all she could 
about cutting a picture. Then 
she decided she was ready to 








On the strength of this, Grace 
Haskins collected her company. ~ 
Marguerite de La Motte for her 
heroine; Ralph Graves for her 
hero; George Fawcett for her— 
well, you know what Fawcett’s 
presence means to a photoplay. 
While she was awaiting the 
check from Manhattan, she 
picked out her studio space and 
engaged a director. She was all 
ready. All she had to do was— 
to wait. 

And that was something she 
wasn’t accustomed to. It was 
while she was waiting that she 
saw a chance to use a set in the 
studio that another company 
had built and was about to tear 
down. A costly set, which with 
a little rearrangement of props 
would serve as the set for the big 
scene in “Just Like a Woman.” 
She had to think quickly and act 
in no time at all, if she wanted 
to save hundreds of dollars. She 
would tell her company and if 








learn to write continuity. This 
little girl with the clear brown 





Grace Haskins 







they would take a chance on the 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 ] 
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White, N. Y. 


Eugene O’Brien, ‘the perfect lover,”’ has 
been upsetting the matinee girls with his 
return to the stage in ‘Steve,’ which 
visited Chicago late last season and comes 
to New York early next. “Steve’’ proves 
that ’Gene hasn't forgotten his footlight 
training, which was long and varied 


Alice Brady is shown at the right in a 
scene of “Zander the Great’’ with Master 
Edwin Mills. ‘Zander the Great’ was 
the hit of the;last third of the Broadway 
stage season-and Miss Brady was givén 
enthusiastic critical..notices as the waif 
who. kidnaps a little orphan and runs 
away in a flivver to far-off Arizona 




















White, N. Y. 


Olga Petrova is always interesting, whether as a writer or Lowell Sherman is fast becoming known as the Joremost 
an actress. Her newest drama, “Hurricane,” her own young character actor on our speaking stage. Sherman 
work, startled Chicago and seems likely to be as sensa- has had a highly successful New York stage year, topping 
tional when it reaches New York. Mme. Petrova never it off with an appearance in the melodrama, “‘Morphia.” 
hesitates to call a spade a spade, and her new drama of He is here shown in a scene with Olive Tell. Sherman 
a young woman in combat with life never minces words has ambitious plans for the next footlight season 


Chicago took a strong 
fancy to Frank 
Keenan’s return-to- 
the-stage drama, 
“Peter Weston,” late 
last season. Keenan 
has always held a 
niche all his own 
since his unforget- 
table gambler in 
“The Girl of the 
Golden West.”’ Here 
he is presented in a 
moment of “Peter 
Weston” with Marie 
Nordstrom and 
Clyde North 


White, N. Y. 





CLOSE-UF?rS 


PLEA FOR WEDDING DIRECT- 
ORS: A special staff of cinema operators 
was engaged recently to shoot a fashion- 
able London wedding. This is a wise move. 
Since prominent people are always photo- 
graphed in the act of marrying nowadays it 
behooves them to think of their camera angles. 
I predict that it will not be long before a 
director will be as essential at a smart wedding 
as an officiating clergyman. And we will be 
reading in the society columns such items as: 
**The Fitzheimer-Guggenbilt wedding was a 
typical Rex Ingram affair, the bride running 
the gamut of emotion from innocence and 
terror to passion and bankruptcy in a way that 
caused interesting predictions as to her hus- 
band’s future. Mr. Ingram, who is known as 
the director of ‘Trifling Women,’ proved an 
ideal director for the bride, who in her previous 
weddings has shown a tendency to overplay 
her part in such a way as to necessitate retakes. 
Her last wedding was particularly unfortunate 
because director Cecil B. de Mille, whom she 
engaged to film it, insisted upon flashbacks to 
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scenes of her previous marriages, thereby 
causing the bridegroom to do a Doug Fairbanks 
through a stained glass window. Mr. Ingram 
was also successful in bringing out the talents 
of the bridegroom, who gave a typical boob 
characterization that shook the church with 
gales of laughter. One of the surprises of the 
production was the clergyman, who in close- 
ups displayed a sex-attraction second only to 
Valentino, while the bride’s father gave his 
usual ‘heavy’ delineation. Aside from a brisk 
exchange of oaths between clergyman and 
director, the wedding was comparatively free 
of temperamental skirmishes. Mr. Ingram 
only once hurled his megaphone at the bride 
Allin all, it looks as though the director of ‘The 
Four Horsemen’ had put over another million 
dollar spectacle in which war is suggested with- 
out harrowing detail.” 


The Babel of Temperaments: Herbert 
Brenon is to direct Pola Negri in ‘The 
Spanish Dance,” with Antonio Moreno as 
leading man. Herbert’s Irish, Pola’s Polish 
and Tony’s a wild young Spaniard. I predict 
the Lasky studio will be picked up in the 
Pacific somewhere between Catalina and 
Tahiti. 


The Pictorial Pillory: According to the ad- 
vertisements, “You Can’t Fool Your Wife”’ is 
an exquisite lesson for disobedient husbands. 
I don’t know whether it’s a lesson, but it 
certainly is punishment. 
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Stars of Educational Value: We are informed 
that the girls of Barnard college have elected 
John Barrymore and Gilda Grey their favorite 
stars. This vote shows that the artists who are 
striving to give the world bigger and finer 
things are bound to be appreciated. Mr. 
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& LONG 
SHOTS 


By Herbert Howe 


Decorations by JOHN HELD, Jr. 


Barrymore has done much to popularize 
Shakespeare, particularly in the seminaries, his 
Hamlet having the best pair of legs of any 
Hamlet in forty generations. The world is 
indebted to Prof. Gilda Grey for her invention 
of the shimmy and for her indefatigable la- 
bors in arousing interest in south sea geog- 
raphy and anatomy at the Rendez-vous 
cabaret. The value of Prof. Grey’s movement 
may be judged shortly by movie goers. It is to 
be immortalized in an Allan Dwan production. 
Be sure to tell your favorite theater exhibitor 
that Gilda is coming so he can nail his screen 
firmly to the wall. Gilda is subject to shakes 
quite as violent as those of the late San 
Francisco. 
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What Will We Do For Farm Hands? From 
the moment Valentino hoofed that tango in 
“The Four Horsemen” and set the flappers 
cuckooing, the movie boys haven’t been the 
same. They’re all racing around wearing spit 





ENTER: 
The Star Sinister 


We turn the stellar 
spotlight on— 


MR. ERNEST TORRENCE 


Because— 


He has made a virtue 
of villainy 

Put a sense of humor 
in sin 

And set a new style 
in sheiks 


May he keep up the bad work! 











curls, bobbed hair and silk panties, doing 
costume stuff. Even Charley Ray dropped the 
pitchfork, quit the farm and flat-footed it for 
romance and a blond wig. In “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish” he comes spinning over in 
the Mayflower to make Plymouth Rock safe 
for prohibition. And Dick Barthelmess, who 
has been wearing nothing but rags, torrowed 
John Barrymore’s pants and dashed off to 
Cuba to lick the Spaniards for kicking Dorothy 
Gish under the table. There seems no end to 
gallantry these days—gallantry, hair and 
ruffles. Ramon Novarro, who wore less than 
Gunga Din but with more chic in ‘“‘ Where the 
Pavement Ends,” is Scaramouching around 
Hollywood dressed up like Caesar’s pet horse. 
This can’t keep up. All the boys can’t be 
Valentino knights—they haven’t the dramatic 
construction. Besides, the public can stand 
just so many ruffles and no more. Some of the 
boys had better walk up one flight and get some 
blue serge nifties. It’s a cinch if they don’t 
change their panties some of the producers are 
going to lose theirs. 
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Dramatic Qualifications: D. W. Griffith has 
signed Neil Hamilton, his latest “find,” for a 
period of three years. Following the ceremony 
an impressive announcement was issued to the 
effect that Mr. Hamilton has been posing for 
the advertisements of Dobbs’ hats, Stetson 
hats, neckties, socks, cigarettes, tooth paste 
and “‘other sorts of wearing apparel for men.” 
My, my, the boy certainly is versatile! 


The Great Requisite: I gather from the fore- 
going that Mr. Griffith has unearthed another 
Koh-i-noor. Although I would like to see Mr. 
Hamilton posing for suspenders and ear 
trumpets before making any positive predic- 
tions, his repertoire is extensive enough to 
indicate that he’s reasonably btonny. And 
beauty is the great screen requisite. Why 
evade the fact? Beauty sells motion pictures 
just as it sells bathroom fixtures, coughdrops 
and fruit salts. Yet we are continually reading 
that beauty is not essential to screen success. 
It certainly is prerequisite to stellar attraction. 
A gorgeous frontispiece will hypnotize the 
public into believing the contents gorgeous. 
The art of the movie player, with few excep- 
tions, is, as Miss Pearl White once enounced, 
chiefly bunk. You’d have to have radio ears to 
catch a murmur of praise for the art of 
Valentino if the person of the signor suddenly 
became bald and fat. Even the mighty Mary 
Pickford did not dare show a muggy face in 
“Suds” without including a pretty curl- 
tasseled close-up. I'll believe that brains count 
for more than beauty when I see producers 
chasing Irvin S. Cobb with a contract to play 
sheiks. 


The No-Brows: The eyebrows, as Darwin 
points out, are the most expressive features of 
the face, so, accordingly, movie queens pluck 
them out. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 1009 | 








99,00022 in Fifty Cash Prizes! 


RULES OF CONTEST: 


1. Fifty cash prizes will be paid by Photoplay Magazine. as follows: 
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Second prize 
Third prize. . 


Fifth prize 
Twenty prizes of $50 each. 


Twenty-five prizes of $25 each........ 


2. For three issues (the July, August and September 
numbers) Photoplay Magazine will publish cut puzzle 
pictures of the well-known motion picture actors and 
actresses. Eight complete cut puzzle pictures will ap- 
pear in each issue. Each cut puzzle picture will consist 
of the lower face and shoulders of one player, the nose 
and eyes of another, and the upper face of a third. When 
cut apart and properly assembled. eight complete 
portraits may be produced. $5,000.00 in prizes. as 
specified in rule No. 1, will be paid to the persons send- 
ing in the nearest correctly named and most neatly 
arranged set of twenty-four portraits. 


3. Do not submit any solutions or answers until after 
the third set of cut puzzle pictures has appeared in the 
September issue. Assembled puzzle pictures must be 
submitted in sets of twenty-four only. Identifying 
names should be written or typewritten below each 
assembled portrait. At the conclusion of the contest. 
all pictures should be sent to CUT PICTURE PUZZLE, 
EDITORS Photoplay Magazine, 221 West 57th Street. 
New York City. Be sure that your full name and com- 
plete address is attached. 


4. Contestants can obtain help in solving the cut 
puzzle pictures by carefully studying the poems appear- 
ing below the pictures in each issue. Each eight-line 
verse refers to the two sets of cut puzzle pictures appear- 
ing directly above it. The six-line verse applies generally 
to the four sets on that page. Bear in mind that it costs 
absolutely nothing to enter this contest. Indeed, the 
contest is purely an amusement. You do not need to be 
a subscriber or reader of Photoplay Magazine to com- 


Fourth prize.................. 


$1,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
250.00 
125.00 
1,000.00 
625.00 


pete. You do not have to buy a single issue. You may 
copy or trace the pictures from the originals in Photoplay 
Magazine and assemble the pictures from the copies. 
Copies of Photoplay Magazine may be examined at the 
New York and Chicago offices of the publication. or at 
public libraries, free of charge. 


3. Aside from accuracy in assembling and identifying 
cut puzzle pictures, neatness in contestants’ methods of 
submitting solutions will be considered in awarding 
prizes. The twenty-four cut puzzle pictures or their 
drawn duplicates. must be cut apart. assembled and 
pasted or pinned together, with the name of the player 
written or typewritten below. 


6. The judges will be a committee of members of 
Photoplay Magazine’s staff. Their decision will be final. 
No relatives or members of the household of any one 
connected with this publication can submit solutions. 
Otherwise. the contest is open to everyone everywhere. 


7. In the case of ties for any of the first five prizes, the 
full award will be given to each tying contestant. 


8. The contest will close at midnight on September 
20th. All solutions received from the time the third set 
of pictures appears to the moment of midnight on 
September 2oth will be considered by the judges. No 
responsibility in the matter of mail delays or losses will 
rest with Photoplay Magazine. Send your answers as 
soon as possible after the last set of cut puzzle pictures 
appears in the September issue, which will appear on 
the newsstands on or about August 15th. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants should read and study the poems appearing 
in connection with the cut puzzle pictures. These are the 
indicators by which the contest puzzle pictures may be 
identified and prizes won. 


Contestants will note that identifying numbers appear at 
the margin of the cut puzzle pictures. These numbers may 
be copied upon the cut portraits, with pencil or pen, so that, 
in pasting or pinning the completed portrait, it will be possi- 
ble to show the way the cut pieces originally appeared. 






As no solutions may be entered before the third set of 
puzzle pictures appears, it is suggested that contestants 
merely pin their solutions together until the conclusion. 
This will permit the shifting and changing about of pictures 
as the contest progresses---and will give time for lengthy 
consideration and study. 


There is no distortion of portraits. Each cut puzzle pic- 
ture is a portrait of a well-known motion picture actor or 
actress. 





























The hair of a dancer, an ex-Follies queen, 
The oye have played opposite Hart, 

The third is a star who was recently seen 

In a Cecil De Mille mother part. 

The coiffure of one who has never been wed, 
The eyes first, in Sweden, saw light— 

















The first has a sister, as blond as the day, 
The second is incarnate jazz— 

The third can shut sorrow and dull care away 
With the comedy gift that she has! 

These tresses have married a maker of shoes, 
The next likes to go north, and south 


[he mouth is an actress who three times was led And over the sea, and where e’er else’ may choose 


To the altar—she's agile and bright! 


And once Neilan directed the mouth! 


Two of them have names from a far frigid land, 
One to a director is married. 

one was a diver, and one has a child, 
And one plays the heroine harried. 
All four of them beauties—with youth all a-glow— 
And each one a person that you'd like to know! 


























a lover, and Irish, he shines on the screen 

gh he now, behind footlights, is acting. 
A brother of three—they're the best ever seen— 
And the third much attention's attracting. 











The hair was with Pola—and made quite a hit— 
The eyes were in serials long; 
The mouth owns the name of a poet and wit, 








Who is far-famed in 7-7 ani song. 
This hair came to us from a place that is famed The top of this head had a beautiful wife, 
For its olives, mantillas and wine— Potatoes were named for this lad— 
The eyes of one star who has never been blamed, The mouth was with Vitagraph most of his life 
And the mouth with a Talmadge goes fine! And scarcely a chance has he had! 


Spek one here is handsome and manly and real— 
[wo stand up at “Erin go braugh!” 

Each one has great talent and lasting appeal, 

They will all, we aver, travel far. 

All are married but one—which is really quite nice— 
And one is a bride-groom, and one's done it twice! 








IRECTOR JOHN ROBERTSON ‘‘discovered” Nita Naldi when he was 
doing John Barrymore’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ They needed a 
dashing dancer and Robertson caught a glimpse of Nita in the Century roof revue 













How the strange 
poems from a small 
Indiana town 
revealed the love in 
the heart of 

Jimmy Mahoney, 
slap-stick comedian, 
for the little girl 

on the threshold 


of film fame 


By 
Roy Milton 
lhiff 


Illustrated by 
George 
van Werveke 


“Between us 
you hear?” said Nancy. 


we've got to ‘make’ her—gol to, do 
“She's young and pretty; 
full of dreams and imagination—you can do a lot 


with her. And I'll see that she keeps her dreams” 


ACK in 1915 when Nancy 
Knowles found her career as 
a burlesque “artiste”’ threat- 
ened by fallen arches, 
cracked voice, and an illy distrib- 
uted excess avoirdupois she took 
stock of her assets and considered 
the future: One hundred dollars in 
the bank, half a dozen shabby costumes, half a hundred shabby 
friends — and a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
world’s cussedness. Not much of a provision for old age! 

But wait! There was daughter Nita in a convent school 
down in New Orleans. She hadn’t seen Nita for two years, 
but when last seen she had been full of the promise of beauty. 

Youth and beauty. . . . How could they best be capitalized? 

The “movies”! . . . And there was old Sam Brewer, one 
time manager of the Broadway Belles Burlesquers, now a 
director for the Beaux Arts Film Company at Los Angeles. 

So far, all right. She had the goods and she had found a 
market—but who would pay the freight? It would take money 
to go to New Orleans and get Nita; it would take more money 
for the two of them to go to Los Angeles, and still more money 
after they got there. . . . There was nothing to it, she would 
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have to make a “touch” somewhere! 





ar Otuff” 


Careiully she searched her memory for some one that would 
serve as an ‘‘angel,”’ but the prospects were discouraging. All 
of her few “‘friends indeed” were “friends in need ’’—besides 
she had never cast much bread on the waters of her past. 

Surely, though, there must be someone; someone whose 
memory of her was at least half gratitude —someone she had 


helped unselfishly— Then she thought of Jimmy Mahoney. 

A long time ago, one Mae Mahoney—doing a “‘sister act’ 
with Nancy on the “three a day’”—had made a “mistake” 
with some headache powders and left Nancy minus a partner 
and plus a ten year old boy who was Mae’s one bit of salvage 
from a disastrous matrimonial adventure. Nancy had moth- 
ered the boy in her careless, affectionate way until she could 
locate and subdue his elusive male parent, and the boy hadn’t 
forgotten. Each Christmas and each birthday brought some 
little remembrance from the boy to his ‘other Mommer.” 
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ae 
} — mer ae A long time ago Nancy 
\- Sound herself minus a 
f i partner in the “three a 
day” but plus a ten year 


And so the engagement was 
made, and it was well kept. As 
she had promised, Nancy kept 
the girl away from all disturbing 
influences and fed her constantly 
on dreams of success and fame; 





Last Christmas he had been with a Los Angeles film company 
doing slap-stick comedy, and he had said that he was doing 
well. . . . Perhaps he was still there. 

It was a shame to impose on gratitude of that kind, but 
Nancy couldn’t afford the luxury of such fine sentiments just 
then, so she wrote him telling of her plans and needs. 

Quite promptly he replied, enclosing a check for five 
hundred dollars. 

* Tickled to death,” he wrote. ‘‘ Anything I have is at least 
half- yours. Here’s five hundred I had laid by for a Spitzer 
roadster, but who wants a gas buggy when they can hitch their 
wagon to a star? Get ‘Her Littleness’ out of that convent 
and bring her to the coast. She won’t have to sleep on a depot 
bench and use me for a pillow like the time we went ‘bust’ at 
Des Moines; there’ll be enough in the old sock for all of us. 
In the meantime, I'll look up old Sam Brewer and break the 
news to him that he’s got a new star coming up from the sunny 
ee & «1 

And—despite the press agents’ fairy stories to the contrary— 
that’s why and how Nita Knowles “ broke into”’ the pictures. 


TiIEN Nancy brought her small shy daughter to Sam 
Brewer and browbeat him into taking her into his com- 
pany, she said to him: 

‘While she’s working, she’s yours; when she’s off, she’s mine. 
Between us we’ve got to ‘make’ her—got to, do you hear? 
She’s young and pretty; full of dreams and imagination—you 
can do a lot with her. And I'll see that she keeps her dreams. 
I'll keep her ‘up-stage’ from the kind of life that spoiled me 
until she is so sure of herself; so proud of her beauty and suc- 
cess that our rotten old world can’t touch her. . . . Our star, 
Sam. It’suptous. What do you say?” 
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id } old Sam, in turn, taught her all 
old boy . ° 
the engaging tricks he knew, 
cast her in plays containing the 
right amount of sure-fige ‘ hok- 
um,” saw that her appealing 
beauty and youthfulness were 
properly displayed, and left the 
rest to time and the film fans. 
Of course, Jimmy, too, had 
his part in the scheme, but he 
was, so to speak, chiefly “ Mister 
Props.”” He wasn’t much help 
in planning and working out the 
girl’s career, but there were lots 
of ‘little things” that he could 
do: Nita’s salary was small, and 
gowns, bungalows, photographs 
— “front” in general — cost 
money. Little things like that 
were his specialty. So, he be- 
came “one of them,” grew a 
little shabby, moved to a cheap 
boarding house, worked a little 
harder — even doubled for pru- 
dent stars in dangerous stunts— 
and saw that the “props” were 
never lacking. He was useful 
in other ways, too. Young and 
cheerful and absolutely faithful, 
he was a safe companion for 
Nita, and served to keep her 
from fecling that she was com- 
pletely exiled from her world of 
vouth and play. Nancy was al- 
ways glad to have him at the 
bungalow; and to Jimmy, who 
had never known a “home’”— 
well, it was almost too good to 
be true. 


LMOST from the first, the 
girl “‘got over.” Even in 
the days of ‘‘atmosphere”’ and 
thinking parts she made her 
presence felt. She wasn’t an artist, of course, in the sense the 
stage defines the term, but she had something that art cannot 
create successfully; something that many real artists would 
give half their technique to possess—she had “personality.” 
The “ movie” fan of those days was not a particularly erudite 
or cultured customer—to the most of him art was only skin- 
deep—but he knew what he wanted, and when he got it he 
knew how to ask for more. A year after Nita first appeared 
in a Beaux Arts film these silent birds began talking about her 
with their eloquent nickels and dimes, and, like Oliver Twist, 
they all talked of “‘more.’”’ Of course, the Beaux Arts people 
weren’t stampeded by that demonstration—they had seen too 
many beginners “flash in the pan’’—but they didn’t ignore it, 
by any means, and step by step, picture by picture, they moved 
her up, until at the end of her second year she was playing 
“leads,” and other producers were making cautious inquiries 
about her contract with the Beaux Arts. 

Nancy was overjoyed at these evidences of success, but 
having become practical, she saw that the girl’s salary kept 
step with her progress. So after the fifth raise in salary she 
announced to Jimmy that she and Nita felt competent to go 
ahead on “‘ their own.” 

“We can’t ever thank you enough for what you’ve done, 
Jimmy,” she said, ‘but we’ll never forget it, and you'll get 
back every penny you let us have. You’ve been a good boy— 
just the kind of a boy I’d want for a son. I hope we can do 
something to help you some day.” 

“Pshaw,” replied Jimmy, “it wasn’t anything. You’re all 
the family I’ve got—smartest Mommer in the world, and the 
sweetest little sister ever. Why, I’m almost sorry to find 
that you can get along without me.” 

“That’s nice of you and I know you mean it, but sometimes 
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I’ve felt kind of ashamed of leaning on you so heavy. I never 
had the heart to tell Nita where the money came from.” 

“No?” 

“No. I was afraid she wouldn’t feel right about it; afraid 
maybe she would lose confidence in me and get discouraged. 
But I'll tell her now.”’ 

*‘No, don’t do that. 
me in that way.” 

‘*But she won’t mind, now that we know you won't lose by 
it. She’ll feel like it was a loan from a big brother—or, if you'd 
rather, I’ll say it was a business arrangement all the time.”’ 

““No, please. Let it go. I don’t want her to think it was 
business; and—”’ he paused and smiled but there was a little 
white ring about his mouth, ‘‘—and I don’t know about this 
‘big brother’ business. Kids grow up, you know.” 

“Why, Jimmy! What do you mean?” 

He hung his head guiltily: “I’m afraid something sneaked 
in when I wasn’t looking—nor you, either. I’m sorry, on your 
account, but I couldn’t help it—I tried. though.” 

“Jimmy Mahoney! What have you done?”’ 

“Nothing, Nancy. It’s 
all been done to me. It 


I don’t want her to feel indebted to 


never touched her, I'm ow 
sure.” “Oh, dear,” sighed the little man, 

‘To you mean to sav have come too late to see Mister Stanhope. 
that you — my little Stanhope is dead, str 
girl—?”’ 

He nodded: ‘I hate 


it, Nancy, but I couldn't 
help it. Didn’t know in 
re Looks like | 
hadn’t played the 
game, but Ihave. Never 
forgot that you trusted 
me.” 

“And vou never said 
anvthing to her about 


that—?”’ 
‘Not a word.” 
“And you think she 


doesn’t know?”’ 
“Sure of it. To her 
I’m just the rough kid 
that used to break her 
dolls—grown up into a 
slap-stick comedian who 
does face-falls to make 
the low-brows laugh. 
She’d prebably think I 
was joking if I tried to 
talk about love, or any- 
thing like that.” 
Nancy patted his 
bowed head: ‘‘I’m 
sorry, honey—honest I 
am, but maybe it’s best 
for her to feel that way 
about it. She’s so young, 
and she’s got such a 
wonderful future ahead 
of her—almost a star 
now. We don’t count so 
much—you and I—but 
she must have her 
chance. We must help 
her and protect her 
you and I—there’s no- 
body else to do it.” 
Any display of emo- 
tion that couldn’t be 
turned into a laugh went 
hard with those two, so 
they guiltily got away 
from the subject, but 
they understood each 
other perfectly and both 
knew that Jimmy had 
betrayed himself into ex- 
ile; knew that never 
again would he ‘“‘belong”’ 
within the guarded circle 
about the star-to-be. 


eget. Re dre, 
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“T'm sorry, but you 


He voiced his knowledge of that when they parted: ~ Or 


course you won't tell her anything about—what we ve talked of?” 


“Oh, no. Of course not.” 

‘“* And maybe I'd better not come out to the house any more?” 

‘Just as you think best, Jimmy. I trust vou, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. . . . Well, if she asks about me, vou can tell 
her anything you like. You can tell by the way she asks 
what'll be best to tell her.” 

“Yes, I can tell. But I don’t think I'll have any trouble 
explaining. I'll say we’re all so busy—or something like that.” 

“All right, you fix it up. But some day Id like to have you 
tell her how it really was—some day when it won't matter.” 

“T'll do that, Jimmy—some day.” 

Nita was mighty busy those days and she had a great many 
things to think of, but, somehow, it didn’t take her long to note 
Jimmy’s defection and comment on it. 

‘““What’s the matter with Jimmy, mamma? 
to see us for ages.” 

“T don’t know. Busy, I guess. Or, maybe he’s got a girl.”’ 

Nancy tried to toss it off carelessly, but she looked grim and 
hard. She hadn’t liked the plaintive 
note in the girl’s voice. 

‘“*T don’t believe it!’ said Nita indig- 
nantly. “‘He doesn’t run after girls. 
He likes us better than any old girl!” 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 | 


He hasn't been 


Mister 




















Cross section of a movie fan’s first impression of a film studio 


HEN you first step into a studio you are liable to think 
you have stumbled by mistake into the cabinet of Dr. 


Caligari. Streaks and spots of blinding light, a fantastic 
jumble of ropes and cables, a cubistic maze of flats that are 
trying to give a realistic setting, an organ playing “Rock of 
Ages” and a violin screaming ‘‘ Jazz Baby,” while in one corner 
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a woman sobs with a breaking heart and in another a girl 
dances madly on a table. The nightmare following a fan’s 
first day is as wild as a chop-suey eater’s dream. Oh, if the 
silent drama could only be silent in the making! To spare 
you, we have reproduced the above impression of an artist 
after he had penetrated the studio mysteries. 









THE SHADOW STAGE 


(REG. U, S. PAT. OFF.) 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW PICTURES 
By Frederick James Smith 


OUBTLESS the most interesting event of the month 


was the smashing comeback of Charlie Ray. Once 
again he is the sensitive homespun country boy. This 


time it is in “The Girl I Loved,” built around a poem 
of James Whitcomb Riley. His Johnny Middleton seems to 
us to be his best screen characterization, a fine realization of 
the promise he first revealed in ““The Coward.” 

There is little to ““The Girl I Loved.” Just the unreturned 
love of a boy for his foster sister. A tragedy of adolescent 
love is this; undeviating, save for the odd day dreams of the 
lad when, in his fancy’s eve, he overcomes his rival and cap- 
tures the heart of Mary. These day dreams are told in straight- 
away camera fashion and, if your imagination is halting, they 
may disconcert you. To us they are delightful in their boyish 
psychology. 

Most of the critical authorities have disagreed radically upon 
“The Girl I Loved,” the main portion of this division centering 
around Ray’s performance. Some of the critics declared that 
the star overacted. But, to us, the performance carried com- 
plete conviction. Here is puppy love torn upon the rack. 
And Ray’s Johnny has sublety, humor and a fine tenderness. 
It is as redolent of the soil as the barn dance which forms its 
chief interlude of action—and is as inherently American. 
Certainly, Ray gives a superb cross-section of the boy mind. 
Don’t miss that gorgeous flash of thought as Johnny takes 
Mary upon her first canoe ride. 

There are exquisite stretches of countryside lurking before 
the camera most of the time. And, aside from Ray’s playing, 
you will find Patsy Ruth Miller—as the girl 0’ dreams—both 
charming and compelling. 

We present “The Girl | 
Loved” for your considera- 
tion as a little gem of the 
screen well worth while. It 
has an elusive appeal, a di- 
rectness and a sweetness rare 
to filmdom these days. 





RULY this is a man’s 

year on the screen. Cer- 
tainly the past month was 
completely masculine. There 
was, for instance, high inter- 
est in Richard Barthelmess’ 
excursion into the field of 
romance in Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s “‘The Bright Shawl.” 

This is a colorful tale of ar 
American in the midst of 
Cuban revolution against 
Spanish oppression a genera- 
tion ago. For motion picture 
purposes it has picturesque- 
ness—but little else. The 
chief character is a negative 
one, tossed about by intrigue 
and circumstance. Mr. Bar- 
thelmess plays him with his 
usual care and intelligence. 

The critics were divided 
upon Dorothy Gish’s playing 
of the Spanish dancer, La 
Clavel. Some praised her 
highly. Certainly her char- 
acterization is not the indo- 
lent, passionate creation of 
Hergesheimer’s fancy. Her 
La Clavel is ar Andalusian 
hovden. We prefer the 


Hergesheimer conception. 


The honor of the best perfermance of the month goes 
to Charlie Ray, for his tender and sympathetic 
playing of the country boy in “The Girl I Loved” 





There are several minor réles distinctly well plaved. William 
Powell’s Spanish captain has poise and distinction. And Jetta 
Goudal’s half caste Chinese vampire reveals an intriguing per- 
sonality. John Robertson’s direction has invested the screen 
adaptation with charm and an elusive atmospheric appeal. 
But of dramatic strength there is not overmuch. 


AYARD VEILLER’S melodrama, “‘Within the Law,” has 

been done before on the screen. This story of the innocent 
shopgirl, railroaded to prison, who starts out to wreak ven- 
geance upon those who have wronged her, always keeping inside 
the law, was highly effective behind the footlights. We have 
forgotten Alice Joyce’s playing of Mary Turner in the earlier 
celluloid version but Norma Talmadge’s performance in this 
adaptation leaves us cold. Miss Talmadge, like many of our 
established stars, seems afraid to act. Here she seems more 
concerned with photographic values than with making Marv 
Turner live. Indeed, her conception borders on the saccharine. 
Oppressed by the police or plotting her enemies’ ruin, her Mary 
Turner is just too sweet for anything. And never are you 
allowed to forget that she is big hearted and a perfect lady. 


IKE “ Within the Law,” Rex Beach’s ‘‘ The Ne’er-do-Well”’ 

has been done in motion picture before. The new Thomas 
Meighan version does not reveal this star at his best. There 
are several reasons why Meighan does not shine in the Beach 
tale of a harum-scarum boy who is shanghaied at the instigation 
of his wealthy father and thrown upon his own in Panama. 
The adventure is badly told on the screen, moving haltingly 
and episodically. Meighan is 
not at his best as a spend- 
thrift college boy. The whole 
““Ne’er-do-Well” hints of dif- 
ficulties in getting the story 
to the screen and of efforts to 
. bridge them over. Most of 
these efforts are in the sub- 
titles but there are curiously 
obvious studio “exteriors” 
sandwiched in among the real 
Panama shots. 


NOTHER come-back of 

the month was that of 
Herbert Brenon, who took a 
frail and trite story in “The 
Rustle of Silk” and developed 
it into a thing of charm and 
appeal—a _well-bred picture 
of British life. 

Brenon has succeeded in 
telling his slight story with 
good taste and imagination. 
Under his direction Betty 
Compson plays the girl with 
a fine sympathy. 


“PT“HE Abysmal Brute’ is 

a Jack London varn of 
the prize ring. Reginald 
Denny, who has been doing 
a hero of the squared circle 
in a series of ‘Leather 
Pusher” short film plays, 
steps into this feature as the 
pugilistic charmer. This has 
swift movement, skillful di- 
rection by Hobart Henley and 
an interestingly vigorous per- 
sonality in Reginald Denny. 
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The National Guide 











THE RUSTLE OF SILK—Paramount 


{IS Cosmo Hamilton triangle of a British statesman, 

his unfaithful wife and an adoring lady’s maid, who loves 
the national ido] from afar, isn’t much of a drama. Yet 
Herbert Brenon has told it with fine taste and discretion. 
There are at least several instances of directorial excellence. 
Brenon has introduced a duplicate of the Balieff Chauve- 
Souris into his society entertainment. His scenes in and 
about the London Ritz are carefully handled. So, too, are 
the difficult Parliament shots. And there are many flashes 
revealing the mental processes of his characters. Altogether, 
this is a frail thing admirably done. The three central réles 
are excellently played by Betty Compson, who has not 
been more appealing in several years, Anna Q. Nilsson and 
Conway Tearle. 





WITHIN THE LAW—First National 


HIS production of Bayard Veiller’s melodrama has 

everything save inspiration. The production is expen- 
sive, the cast is a series of big names, the direction is ade- 
quate. And yet the melodrama lacks something vital. 
We put this to Norma Talmadge’s playing of Mary Turner. 
Miss Talmadge seems afraid to act, not an uncommon ail- 
ment these days among our stars. There is hardly a sug- 
gestion of the emotional Mary Turner of the stage originator, 
Jane Cowl. This Mary gives you no doubt about her 
sweetness, her dignity, and her ability to look photographic- 
ally smart. What the screen needs is something to upset 
our stellar restraint. Actually the best acting of “‘ Within 
the Law” is that of Lew Cody as the crook, Joe Garson, and 
Helen Ferguson in her brief moments as a shop girl. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
OF THE SIX BEST 
PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


THE GIRL 1 LOVED 
THE BRIGHT SHAWL 
THE NE’ER-DO- WELL 

WITHIN THE LAW 
THE RUSTLE OF SILK 

THE ABYSMAL BRUTE 








THE BRIGHT SHAWL—First National 


HIS production of Joseph Hergesheimer’s highly colored 

tapestry of revolutionary days in Cuba a generation 
ago marks an interesting milestone in the career of Richard 
Barthelmess. It is his first stellar venture into the field of 
the costume drama. The result, under the careful guidance 
of John Robertson, is a pretty play of distinct atmospheric 
churm. ‘“‘The Bright Shawl,” as Hergesheimer wrote it, 
was a tale of Havana intrigue, with Cuban. strugglers for 
liberty on one side and soldiers of Spanish oppression on the 
other. Into this maelstrom was dropped Charles Abbott, a 
young American who attaches himself to the Cuban cause. 
He is largely the pawn of circumstances (which make him 
a negative screen character) but he moves among a maze 
of interesting folk, including one of Hergesheimer’s most 
picturesque creations, La Clavel, a dancer of old Andalusia. 
Another is Pilar de Lima, a pretty but sinister half caste 
Peruvian-Chinese spy. 

Barthelmess does surprisingly well with his character of 
Charles Abbott. Into it he puts all his technique and intelli- 
gence—and no young actor has more of either. But he 
never can quite overcome the negative quality of the role. 
Dorothy Gish is La Clavel, but not the dancer as Herges- 
heimer pamted her. Still, it is a surprising departure for 
the “little disturber’’ and, no doubt, will interest motion 
picture followers. We should have preferred Herges- 
heimer’s La Clavel but Miss Gish’s version will be more 
appealing to screen audiences, we suspect. Jetta Goudal, 
the Pilar, may or may not be a film find. Seemingly she 
had a distinct film personality. One of the real hits is 
William Powell’s dashing Spanish officer. 














Saves Your Picture. Time and Money 





PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
OF THE SIX BEST 
PERFORMANCES of the MONTH 


Cuarces Ray in “The Girl I Loved” 
RicHarD BartHeLMeEss in “The Bright Shaw!” 
Betty Compson in “The Rustle of Silk” 
Patsy RutH Miter in “The Girl I Loved” 
WituaM Powe t in “The Bright Shawl” 
Anna Q. Nitsson in “The Rustle of Silk” 


Casts of all pictures reviewed will be found on page 111 











THE GIRL I LOVED—United 

ERE is the naive, boyish Charlie Ray back again. 

Indeed, the star makes an amazing come-back in this 
celluloid version of a James Whitcomb Riley poem, “‘ The 
Girl I Loved.” Ray has made no effort to transpose the 
slender thing into terms of film melodrama. Actually, 
“The Girl I Loved” has no hero and no villain. It still 
stands, a fragile, wistful little lyric of a country boy who 
loves his foster sister. He never wins her heart and the end 
of the silversheet romance finds him alone in the church, in 
tears as the girl of his heart and her new husband ride away 
down the dusty country road. Just a little tragedy of 
puppy love—and yet poignant through the admirably un- 
restrained playing of Ray. Here is, to our way of thinking, 
the best performance of the screen year, superb in its human- 
ness and its tenderness. 

For students of technique there will interest in the way 
two day dreams are handled. Here—in his boyish imagina- 
tion alone—the lad triumphs over his rival. ‘‘The Girl I 
Loved” is really Ray’s best vehicle since “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole’’—and a far better effort cinematographically 
than that gem. Altogether it was a courageous thing to 
film, for Ray has dared to tell his hoosier tale of adolescence 
without the usual things considered necessary to the screen. 

We cannot recommend ‘The Girl I Loved” too highly 
and yet we realize that there will be those who will be cold 
toitscharm. But, if there is still a note of elusive youth in 
vour heart, it will touch and move you. Here is a motion 
picture play which can be recommended without a single 
qualification to the entize family. It deserves your atten- 
tion and support. 






































THE NE’ER-DO-WELL—Paramount 


ANY photoplays have passed since Selig first produced 

Rex Beach’s ‘‘The Ne’er-Do-Well.”” Now, however, 
Thomas Meighan has remade it into a stellar vehicie. The 
result is not altogether successful, nor is it altogether unin- 
teresting. The story is told with curious confusion. The 
escapades of Kirk Anthony lead to his being deposited, 
penniless, in Panama upon orders of his wealthy father. Of 
course, he proves himself, despite the fact that he nearly 
gets involved in the matrimonial difficulties of a philander- 
ing wife. All this moves in episodes, employing a comedy 
black face comedian, comic opera Central-Americans and a 
melodramatic jealous husband. All of which spells a picture 
drama unreal and artificial. Moreover, “The Ne’er-Do- 
Well” seems distinctly old fashioned. 





THE ABYSMAL BRUTE—Universal 


HIS is the story of a boy who was raised, by his ex-prize 

fighting father, to be a champion. A woman-shy young 
man with a wallop in his right fist and a come-hither in his 
eye. When he falls in love he falls hard—though the object 
of his affection is the daughter of a rich man and something 
of a social light herself. The boy, despite his lack of polish, 
is both a gentleman and a real person. He proves it by win- 
ning the girl without sacrificing the career that was planned 
forhim. The picture was taken from a yarn by Jack London 
—and the characters are all drawn so well that they might 
have stepped from the original manuscript. Reginald 
Denny makes a hero who is both manly and appealing. And 
Hobart Henley’s direction is practically flawless. This is a 
picture for everybody. 
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YOU CAN’T FOOL YOUR WIFE—Paramount 


UCH money wasted upon an absurd story. Again the 
husband on the edge of the restless forties, the neg- 
lected wife and the regulation vampire, but the indiscre- 
tions are censor proof. Laid amid the usual railroad terminal 
homes of the wealthy. A bootleggers’ ball in the Bermudas 
thrown in to brace the tottering tale. Many prominent 


plavers are wasted, Leatrice Joy alone approaching sincerity. 














PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS—Paramount 


NOTHER celluloid tirade against the jazz babies of 1923 

who insist upon living as they like. This time it is 
adapted to the girl who leaves the old homestead, only to 
return for forgiveness in the heavy snowstorm at Christ- 
mastime. The old farm here becomes a smart city maison. 
Flying machines, Greenwich Village parties, rolled stockings, 
cigarettes and radio jazz tossed in for good measure. 





SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR—Paramount 


ALTER HIERS’ second starring vehicle is even 

better than the first. It tells the story of an ambitious 
soda clerk in a booming California town. This clerk plans 
to marry the daughter of the bank president, and go into 
business—all on seven-fifty a week. Part of his campaign 
consists of Sunday rides in a hired flivver that costs sixty 
cents an hour. A riot of laughter—from start to finish, — 
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THE GO-GETTER—Paramount 


HIS Cosmopolitan story, that was responsible for a new 

term in the American language, has lost much of its pep 
during the journey between magazine page and screen. 
Aside from that, it is a well rounded and pleasant narrative 
of an ex-doughboy and that delightful character of twen- 
tieth century fiction, Cappy Ricks. Cappy’s obviously 
crepe beard is a false note. Oh, decidedly! 





THE Nth COMMANDMENT—Paramount-Cosmopolitan 


HE “Humoresque” combination of Fannie Hurst, 

Scenarist Frances Marion and Director Frank Borzage 
doesn’t work out here. The result is flat. The human note 
is missing. Here we are given the story of the brave little 
girl who struggles to maintain her home when her husband 
falls desperately ill, with the usual bleak Yuletide which 
develops unexpectedly into a cheery one. 


TRIFLING WITH HONOR—Universal 


HIS story is about a home-run king who resembles Babe 

Ruth in more ways than one. This man has become the 
idol of the small boys of America, through a story of his life 
written—for a syndicate—by a clever young reporter. In- 
tensely dramatic is the way in which the man’s life is 
remodeled, and how he wins back to honor because of an 
ideal. One of the best of the month. 























BAVU—Universal 


HIS tale of Bolshevic Russia is not nearly so gripping as 

it might have been—for some of the situations are de- 
cidedly artificial, and the sets are always just sets. But 
Wallace Beery looks, and usually acts, like a doubled-dyed 
villain. And Forrest Stanley is so heroic that the sixteen- 
year-olds will love him—that is, if they are permitted to see 
this gory picture! 





WESTBOUND LIMITED—Film Booking Offices 


HOMELY, sympathetic story built around a railroad 

and the men who are the soul of it. The president’s 
family and the family of an engineer, linked together by 
circumstances, form the basis of a satisfactory and easy to 
understand plot. There are the usual railroad climaxes— 
but they’re so well done that they don’t seem too usual. 
There’s a love interest, too—but it’s hardly necessary. 














VENGEANCE OF THE DEEP—American Releasing Co. 


NDER SEA photography never ceases to be mysterious 

and thrilling. This story of pearl diving and intrigue, 
of love and jealousy, may be loosely constructed and weak; 
but it has its stupendous moments because of the life that 
goes on beneath the ocean. Sharks, devil crabs, sea weed 
and treasure chests make the scenes exciting and different. 
But when the actors get on dry land! 





A NOISE IN NEWBORO—Metro 


HE story of the town Cinderella who goes to New York 

and with the aid of art and Wall street cleans up a for- 
tune. She comes back to Newboro and makes a Big Noise. 
A weak, farcical mixture that’s gingered up by Viola Dana. 
What an expert little charmer she is! Without her bijou 
personality flashing through the maze, ‘‘A Noise in New- 
boro” would have been little more than a groan. 























THE GIRL WHO CAME BACK—AI Lichtman 


HE doesn’t come back, really—except that, in the last 

reel, she returns to her native land—which isn’t exactly 
what the title means. But she gets diamonds and two hus- 
bands—not at the same time, however—so everybody’s 
happy. Except the audience—and no audience should be 
expected to swallow anything! Some of the prison scenes 
are very fine, and there’s a de Milleish party. 





CORDELIA THE MAGNIFICENT—Metro 


ee K MAILING in high society—and everybody doing 
it, from lawyers and butlers to beautiful young ladies: 
The plot revolves, not too rapidly, around a girl who loses 
her fortune and is forced to earn her own living. This she 
does by becoming the confidential agent of a scheming 
business man—the blackmailing that she does is uncon- 
scious, at least. | Badly adapted. [conTINUED ON PAGE ror] 
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So This is “Lawful Larceny”? 
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WHERE THE LLOYDS LIVE— 


Its a pretty bigs dignified sort of a home for two such joyous and informal people as 

Mildred and Harold Lloyd. But, oh, isn’t it white and fresh and bridey looking’ 

Just imagine starting to keep hous. ©.. the midst of such spic-and-span newness! 

The vase—it looks like a much magnified loving cup—was imported from Italy. 

The work of Cappi di Mente, and valued at $4,000. It is considered one of the finest 

of its type in the world, yet it guards the rear entrance of the mansion. Harold's 
comedy sense at work, again! 


= 


At least it’s a scene from the forthcoming production, ‘Law- 
ful Larceny,” with Director Allan Dwan acting as first aid 
to Nita Naldi and Lew Cody in their vamping moment 

















Mary Carr as Nellie 
Wayne at thirty 


The famous P. T. Barnum, 
who developed that essen- 
tially American institution 
of amusement, the circus, 
to its highest point, is an 
important character of 
Mary Carr’s production 
‘Broadway Broke.’ Be- 
low you may observe 
Maclyn Arbuckle’s con- 
ception of the immortal 


Phineas Taylor Barnum 











Mary Carr 
in Three 


Generations 


HE famous old Daly’s Theater, around which 
clustered more theatrical history and tradition 
than any other playhouse, has been perpetuated. 
And this in spite of the fact that the theater 
itself is no more and that its noted manager, Augustin Daly, 
has long since been gathered to his fathers. 

It remained for J. Searle Dawley to revive, not only memories 
of old Daly’s, but the theater itself in his picture, ‘‘ Broadway 
Broke.”” With Mary Carr, the “‘greatest mother of the sereen,” 
as his star, Mr. Dawley has made the screen version of Earl Derr 
Biggers’s story of the old actress who is “‘ Broadway broke.” Into 
this story Mr. Biggers has written theatrical Broadway, with all 
its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its lights and its shadows. 

The old playhouse, the passing of which tore a great page from 
the history of the theater, was reconstructed by Mr. Dawley. 
The picture shows the front of the old house, with its slender 
pillars, broad steps and flickering gasjets. It takes the spectator 
inside, up to the beautiful lobby on the second floor, which was 
the gathering place for vears of all the greatest and best in the 
social, political and theatrical worlds of New York. And it takes 
him also back stage to the Green Room, where reigned supreme 
the great Daly himself and his stars, with Ada Rehan at their 
head. 

But Mr. Dawley has not stopped here. In the theater he has 
placed many of the noted characters of two score years ago, men 
and women who were known to our fathers and grandfathers, 
such as Phineas Taylor Barnum, the “world’s greatest show- 
man’’; Gen. U. S. Grant and his wife, Julia Dent Grant; Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman, hero of the “‘ March to the Sea’’; 
Samuel L. Clemens, better known as Mark Twain; and Augustin 
Daly himself. 





Mary Carr as Nellie 
Wayne at sixty-five 


General U. S. Grant is 
another vital character of 
“‘ Broadway Broke.’ Grant 
was one of the great Amer- 
icans of this interesting 
era of American history, 
the period following the 
Civil War. Just below we 
present Albert Philléps in 
his portrayal of the famous 
general in ‘Broadway 
Broke’”’ 
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LITTLE group of nuns gathered to bid 

farewell to a beautiful American girl as 
she emerged from the quiet old convent of 
Hyeres, France, last month. The girl was 
Miss Pearl White. Her story was told last 
month in PHotoptay. She has been a pen 
stonnaire at the convent for several months, 
without communicating with the outer world 
save for a few letters to intimate friends, in 
which she expressed “the contentment that 
is greater than happiness.” 

When entering the convent Miss White said 
that she did not know how long she would 
remain. She emphasized the fact that she 
was not seeking cloisteral solitude because 
she loved some one who did not love her. 
This statement was taken as a direct reference 
to her romance with the dashing Duke of 
Vallambrosa. Some of her friends are of the 
belief that she will become the Duchess when 
the Duke’s divorce has been settled. But 
they agreeed that her purpose in entering the 
convent had very little, if anything, to do 
with the romance. If Miss White marries 
the duke, she will receive one of the oldest 
family titles in Europe, Italian in origin but 
now regarded aS Frénch. The duke is hand- 
some, likable and a real war hero who won 
medals for his daring as an aviator. 


SEVEN minute wooing resulted in the 

marriage of Marjorie Daw and Edward 
Sutherland, with Charlie Chaplin as best man 
and Mary Pickford as matron of honor, making 
it an all-star affair. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Pickfair, the Fairbanks-Pickford 
home, with Rev. Neal Dodd officiating 

Eddie Sutherland is the nephew of Thomas 
Meighan. He has appeared in leading roles 
of a number of pictures, but recently became 
an assistant director for Charlie Chaplin 

Marjorie Daw, whose real name was Mar- 
guerite E. House, made her screen debut under 
the Goldwyn banner. She was heralded as 
Geraldine Farrar’s prolege by the publicity 
bureau, although Marjorie later said she had 
only seen Mics Farrar once or twice in her life. 

According to romantic reports, Eddie espied 
Marjorie standing near a Chaplin “set” one 
morning. Loveat first sight overwhelmed them 
both, apparently; for within seven minutes they 
had decided upon the date and details of their 
wedding. 

As a matter of fact, they have been friends 
for several years. Only a short time ago there 
were rumors of an engagement between Eddie 
and May McAvoy, while Marjorie’s name 
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Three of America’s best known character 
actors are now working before the camera 
in California. Holbrook Blinn, center, 
is playing the King in Mary Pickford’s 
“The Street Singer.” Harry Mestayer. 
left, is the heavy in Jane Murfin’s “The 
Sign.” Emmett Corrigan, right, has a 
Marshall Neilan’s 


vert production 


prominent role in 


with that of Dana Todd. 
Denials were made, and, for once, denials 
were honest. The byideis twenty-one, and the 
groom is twenty-six. Both are real favorites 
in Hollywood 


was being linked 


AMES KIRKWOOD and Lila Lee are to be 

married in October 

Jim, who has been in Hollywood playing 
the leading r¢le in Mrs. Wallace Reid's picture, 
spends all his spare time wandering over his 
hillside estate in Beverly Hills and planning 
the home he is to build there for Lila. 

The story that Lila’s mother, who had long 
disapproved of the match, relented after seeing 
Jim in “The Fool”—declaring that he must 
be worthy of her little Lila or he couldn’t 
play such a part so beautifully, is denied in 
some quarters, but the fact remains that 
mother has relented 

The engagement is apparently one of the 
screen’s real love matches. When separated, 
the two exchange telegrams, letters and long 
distance messages by the score and behave 
exactly like youngsters in their first courtship 
days. 

Kirkwood has signed a long term contract 
with Goldwyn, and Lila will finish her Para- 
mount contract soon, so the Beverly Hills 
home seems to indicate that they expect to 
live in the west as soon as the wedding takes 
place 


ERBERT SOMBORN has filed suit for 
divorce against his wife, Gloria Swanson. 
According to Somborn,; who charges deser- 
tion, the fair Gloria cared much more for her 
career than she did for her husband and when 
the paths of love and ambition divided, she 
followed the path of ambition without a back- 
ward glance. . The case will be tried in the fall. 


ANNIE WARD is returning to the Amer- 
ican screen to play the leading réle in Ger- 
trude Atherton’s “Black Oxen,” a character 
for which she is peculiarly suited, that of a 
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woman who at an advanced age underwent 
a treatment that restored her youthful beauty 
and vitality. Miss Ward is a woman of fifty 
but has the appearance of twenty. She has 
undergone several operations to restore the 
youthful beauty of her face, and recently a 
story was cabled from abroad to the effect that 
she had undergone the Steinach X-ray treat 
ment for complete rejuvenation, similar to the 
one described in ‘Black Oxen.” This may 
have been a press story planted to arouse 
interest in her prior to signing contracts for 
the production. Nevertheless, Miss Ward is 
in-reality the very person for the part. She ‘is 
an adroit actress, too, as you will recall if you 
saw her in “The Cheat” several years ago. 
That story, by the way, is the same one which 
has just been re-filmed with Pola Negri in the 
star réle. 

Since retiring from the screen, Miss Ward 
has lived abroad with her husband, Jack Dean. 
Through an inheritance from a former hus- 
band, an African diamond mine owner. she 
became a very wealthy woman, famous for her 
collection of jewels. She has divided her time 
between her house in London and her apart- 
ment at the Claridge in Paris. 


HE players of the Eastern colony recog- 

nized summer socially with a ball in the 
Grand ballroom of the Astor hotel, at which 
Ethel Barrymore presided as queen. She 
received a tremendous ovation when she swept 
regally in, her iridescent train flowing in long 
silver ripples as she ascended the throne to 
review the pageant. The affair was presented 
by the Actors’ Equity, and one of the features 
was a May Pole minuet. Madge Kennedy 
and Constance Binney were among the danc- 
ers. Gloria Swanson attracted particular 
attention, as she is seldom seen in the East. 
Mae Murray, Lila Lee, Tommy Meighan. 
Mildred Harris, Hedda Hopper and Ralph 
Ince were other filmers who danced during the 
evening. 


ERT LYTELL gave a dinner party at 

Montmartre as a farewell to Hollywood 
before starting East to’star in six Cosmopolitan 
pictures. It was a stunning star affair. 
Marshall Neilan led off the dancing with wife 
Blanche Sweet. Mrs. Bryant Washl urn, 
looking very smart, was with Bryant. And 
the Vidors appeared together for the first time 
since announcing that they would live under 
separate roof-trees—in perfect amity. Rex 
Ingram and Alice Terry with their new “find,” 































Edith Allen and her escort, came in late and 
took a table. Rex, espying his scenario 
writer, Willis Goldbeck, seated across the 
room, proudly held aloft a new book he had 
just acquired that evening. The title was 
“Why God Loves the Irish.” He then 
rushed out on the dance floor and stole Mae 
Murray from husband, Bob Leonard, who then 
joined Miss Terry and toddled off in the wake 
of Frank Mayo and the sinuous Dagmar 
Godowsky-Mayo. Connie Talmadge was 
much in evidence shaking her bobbed curls 
with Sheba glee. Also Viola Dana, Teddy 
Sampson, Alice Lake, Corinne Griffith, Bessie 
Love, Buster Keaton and Natalie Talmadge 
Keaton. 


HERE is considerable interest as to the 

outcome of Fatty Arbuckle’s engagement 
to dance at the Marigold Gardens in Chicago 
this month. It will be something of a judg- 
ment as to his ability to stage a come-back. 
He receives $2,500 weekly, guaranteed, 
against a percentage of the receipts. All over 
$500 weekly must go to the government on 
account of a back due income tax liability for 
$30,000. Fatty is practically penniless, and 
is seldom seen at the cafes or along the boule- 
vards since his screen return was voted down. 


UTH ROLAND having completed her 

Pathe starring contract has gone into the 
real estate business in Los Angeles, for a time 
at least. She has announced that she will 
open a new subdivision in the Wilshire district 
to be known as Roland Square. The tract 
contains two hundred lots, with many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of improvement. Miss 
Roland is one of the wealthiest women of the 
screen, and her real estate holdings in Los 
Angeles net her a big income. 


ILDRED HARRIS was discharged from 

bankruptcy, and her creditors were singing 
her praises for she paid up every cent of the 
$31,489.90 that she owed. Most of the debt 
was incurred for purchases of jewels, imported 
gowns, hats and shoes. Since instituting her 
petition for bankruptcy last October, Miss 
Harris has had several engagements in pictures 
and in vaudeville, thus enabling her to meet 
her obligations. 


De RING Pola Negri’s recent illness, follow- 
ing a surgical operation, no one was per- 
mitted within the gates of her palatial home 
except the Hon. Charles Spencer Chaplin, who 
stepped out of his car every day, followed by 
his chauffeur bearing rare flowers, fruits and 
sweetmeats for the adored tragedienne. No 
wonder the crowds lined the fence! 


OUNG DOUG FAIRBANKS, JR., age 
thirteen, makes it plain that he will not be 
a sheik in his pictures. In fact, he says he 
will refrain from kissing any lady in his films, 


Barbara La Marr is now Mrs. Jack 
Dougherty. They were married early in 
May at Ventura. Dougherty isa star in 
two reel Westerns for Universal, but he 
is accompanying his bride to Italy for 
the filming of “The Eternal City,” in 
which she has the leading feminine réle 


hinting that he has left his affections with a 
sweetheart in England. When apprised. of 
the rumor that his father would seek to enjoin 
him from appearing on the screen, young 
Doug merely shrugged and reiterated that he 
was bound for Hollywood to be an actor. His 
mother, Mrs. James Evans, who remarried 
shortly after her divorce from Fairbanks, 
would make no comment as to her son’s plans, 
but intimated that a screen career was in 
order. 


LIST has been compiled by the women’s 
clubs of the country that is supposed to 
include America’s twelve most distinguished 
women. There were poets, artists, and states- 
women, more or less known. We looked for 
Mary Pickford’s name. It wasn’t there, so we 
threw the list into the waste basket. If Mary 
isn’t one of our most distinguished women, 
who is? 


OUG and Mary have become gypsies over 

the week-ends. There is a nook along the 
Pacific beach where they hie for camping ex- 
peditions every now and then, far from the 
maddening movie fame. There they swim, 
race the beach and live the life of the road. 
When work keeps them in town over the week- 
end they go for horseback rides at five o’clock 
Sunday morning. Of course, the Hollywood 


gossips declare that this is just part of an- 


attempt to preserve an illusion of romance, 
but I doubt it. They give every evidence of 
being pals—and one another’s severest critic. 


OHNNIE WALKER from henceforth will 

be both a producer and a star. But unlike 
most stars who have become producers he 
will not play in his own productions. Kddie 
Polo, Kathleen Myers and Catherine Bennett, 
sister of Enid Bennett, will be featured in the 
series of twelve five-reelers, to be known as the 



















Walker-Good productions. 


Johnnie’s partner 
in the enterprise is John H. Good, formerly of 
Youngstown, O., but now living at La Jolla, 


California. While supervising these produc- 
tions, Johnnie will continue to star in F. B. O. 
releases, his next “The Worm,” purchased 
from Charles Ray, who has decided to film 
only such stories as permit of elaborate pro- 
duction. 


ICHARD HEADRICK, the five year old 

youngster, who scored his first big film hit 
in John M. Stahl’s “The Child Thou Gavest 
Me,” has returned to Mr. Stahl’s fold to play 
in “The Wanters.” 


UPON completion of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” Charles Ray took a trip 
to Illinois, with Mrs. Ray, for a vacation. He 
attended the motion picture convention in 
Chicago. 


ONLY Alice Brady’s Irish wit saved the 
night for her play ‘‘Zander the Great,” 
when it opened in New York. For one thing, 
a dog which was supposed to have died in 
sisted upon barking, in a healthy baritone, 


' 
A notable conference in Los Angeles: with Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary’s new picture, *‘ The Street Singer,” is the subject of debate 


Ernst Lubitsch. 





























This poetic looking player is Eosta Ekman, termed the Valentino of Sweden. 

has been engaged to come to America, to appear in one picture for Goldwyn. In 

all probability it will be a screen version of “Three Weeks,” in which, by the way, 
Theda Bara may return to the screen 


And a Ford, which was supposed to be alive, 
gave every indication of being dead when Miss 
Brady went to pull it out of the barn. Alice 
pulled so hard that the barn tottered and al- 
most collapsed. The star made some droll 
comments. which drew appreciative applause 
from the audience. 


WQJHEN Chicorrito, the champion picador 
of Spain and the world, came to New 
York on his way to Mexico City and South 
America, one of the first people he wanted to 
meet was Texas Guinan, who has been the 
star of many Western pictures and who has 
been nicknamed the “Girl Bill Hart.” He 
dropped into PHotop.ay and the introduction 
was arranged and before they had been talking 
half an hour they got up the idea of a great 
bull fighting exhibition at Madison Square 
Garden. All the ceremonies of the bull ring 
will be shown exactly as they are held in 


Madrid. Chichotrio has a record of being 
wounded seventeen times but never had a 
horse killed. 


ARBARA LA MARR may be “too beau- 
tiful” but the fact hasn’t handicapped her 
financially. She went to work the other day 
in “The Master of Woman,” a Reginald 
Barker production. It is being made at the 
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Louis B. Mayer studio. Barbara worked at 
that studio three years ago. She received 
ten a day. now she is getting two thousand a 
week, we hear. 


A YTHER foreign invader. 
We no sooner shake off the German and 
the Latin menace than Sweden pounces on 
us! Eosta Ekman is the name of the Swedish 
sheik who arrives on the Goldwyn lot with a 
contract. And everyone is wondering if he 
can be Ben Hur. Hollywood will never return 
to normalcy until after the election of Ben. 

Ekman is famous in films and theater in 
Sweden. Arriving with him from Stockholm 
was Edith Erastoff, the wife of Victor Seas- 
trom, the Swedish director who is now working 
for Goldwyn. 

Miss Erastoff played opposite Mr. Ekman 
at the Stockholm theater. 

The Swedish gentleman may bring the 
blonde Nordic type into popularity in the 


films. He is very fair. blonde hair and blue 
eyes. “A beautiful boy.”’ says Director Seas- 
trom. ‘Too beautiful—but he is a great 


actor, and never hesitates to conceal his good 
looks for a character part which demands 
make-up.” 

Learn the correct pronunciation of his 
name, ladies. It’s“ Yosta Akman.” 





NITA STEWART has confirmed our 

statement, made in PuHoroptay last 
month, that she contemplates-a divorce from 
her husband, Rudolph Cameron. As yet she 
is not prepared to say on what grounds she 
will seek it, but it is said to be incompatibility. 
The star has returned to New York after 
making “The Love Piker” for Cosmopolitan 
at the Goldwyn studios in Hollywood. She 
will go to England this summer to appear in 
scenes of “‘ Vendetta,” another Cosmopolitan 
production. 


E stars most popular last year among the 
high school students of the United States, 
according to 37,000 questionnaires submitted 
in May, 1922, requiring a year to tabulate, 
were: Mary Pickford, Norma Talmadge, 
Constance Talmadge, Wallace Reid, Rodolph 
Valentino, Douglas Fairbanks, Richard 
Barthelmess, Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplin. 
The questionnaire, circulated through the 
efforts of First National Pictures, Inc.. the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the National 
Committee for Better Films, pays the last 
tribute to the beloved Wally. He was the 
favorite actor of both the boys and the girls. 
Following him in order came Rodolph Val- 
entino and Douglas Fairbanks. Douglas was 
first with the boys. Charlie Chaplin was the 
seventh on the list, leading the comedians, and 
was Closely followed by Harold Lloyd. With 
the girls Richard Barthelmess followed Wally 
Reid and Valentino. 


F all the Hollywood players who would 

you guess to be the most in demand? 
You’re wrong! Not the handsome leading 
men of whom you are thinking, but these 
villainous brutes, the Beerys. Noah and 
Wallace work in several pictures simulta- 
neously. 

As this is being written Wally is holding 
down three jobs—and three salaries. 

And speaking of daylight saving, Wally 
Beery worked eighty-five weeks last year! 


ARBARA LAMARR has bought a gorgeous 

new home on Whitley Heizhts, and she has 
an English butler. Barbara-is a very lux- 
urious and gorgéous young person .and her 
home is quite the most exotic mansion we have 
seen so far. Mae Murray, also, has ‘decided 
to settle down in Hollywood to make her 
future productions and has bought an acre 
estate in Beverly Hills. In fact,. that little 
corner of Beverly will be quite a movie center, 
as Harold Lloyd, Thomas H. Ince, Frances 
Marion, Mae Murray and James Kirkwood 
have all bought adjoining land to build homes 
upon. 


HE opening of ‘‘The Covered Wagon” ‘in 

Hollywood was a brilliant event that will 
not soon be forgotten. Marvelous costumes 
and beautiful women filled the lovely Egyptian 
theater to overflowing, and the largest gather- 
ing of stars ever under one theatrical roof 
assembled. 

Lois Wilson, the screen heroine of the story, 
appeared in a costume of orchid trimmed with 
ermine. Barbara LaMarr wore a gown of 
white satin, heavily beaded, and May McAvoy 
had on a frock of white chiffon, trimmed in 
squirrel. Rubye de Remer wore gray crepe de 
chine, with steel beads, and a small gray 
feathered hat. Jane Murfin, in a party enter- 
tained by Mrs. Thomas H. Ince, was stunning 
in cloth of gold, with crimson shoes and a band 
of crimson about her hair. 


AY McAVOY has severed her relations 
with Paramount. 
Her contract, which still had some time to 
run, has been abrogated by mutual consent’ 
Miss McAvoy is to head an independent 
company, backed by Los Angeles capital 
Paramount claims Miss McAvoy was hard 
to handle, that she wouldn’t cooperate with 
them on necessary studio arrangements and 
that it was impossible to find suitable rdéles 
for her, while the star declares that she was 



























THEIR WHOLE BEAUTY 


DEPENDS on Cuticle 
kept soft and smooth 


Ly. little ridges of dead skin dried tight and 
hard around the base of the nail. Those little 
stiff shreds that you could not scrape away—nor 
cut away. 


How often you have filed the nail tips, cleaned 
them and even polished them—and yet there they 
were—those nails simply looked as if you had never 
spent a moment on them. 


Do you know you could have spent less time on 
them and had them a thousand times lovelier! 


The whole secret of lovely nails is the care of the 
cuticle. Keep it soft and smooth. Cuticle will grow 
hard to the nail, tighten and break. But there is one 
safe certain way of removing those little stiff particles 
of dead cuticle without injuring the soft new skin. 
That way is with Cutex. 


With the little bottle of Cutex there comes a 
smooth orange stick and some fresh, clean absorbent 
cotton. Wrap a bit of this 
around the end of the orange 
stick, dip it into the bottle, 
then pass the moistened cot- 
ton carefully over the dry 
dead cuticle. In an instant 
the dead cuticle is softened 
and loosened. Then dip your 
fingers in clear water and 
with a soft cloth wipe the 
softened cuticle away. 

















In an instant the dead cuticle is 
softened and loosened. Rinse 
the fingers and it wipes away. 


¥ 7 vy 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


For the rose-pearl lustre that fashion decrees 
this wonderful new Liquid Polish 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 


Ma ash — famous for the grace and loveliness of 
her Pads posed in this picture. She uses Cutex and 
says, “I don’t see how I ever tolerated having my cuticle 
cut—Cutex is so easy to use, so quick and makes my 
nails look so well.” 


As you dry the finger-tips, push the firm unbroken 
new cuticle back. How lovely, even and shapely it 
is. How clean and smooth the nail base. And it 
hadn’t taken a minute! You will find you do not 
need to do this more then once or twice a week. 

But do not neglect your nails between these quick 
manicures. Every night gently smooth a little cream 
into the cuticle of each nail. Your regular cold cream 
will do but Cutex has a Cuticle Cream (Comfort) 
especially prepared for this. 


Introductory Set—now only 12¢ 
























Cutex has lately perfected a Liquid Polish that is without 
equal for quickness and brilliance. A touch of the soft 
brush leaves the nails glistening for a whole week. A fresh 
coat wiped off before it dries completely removes the old 
polish without the need of a bothersome remover. No 
wonder it is so popular that it, too, sells for only 35¢c. 


The powder, cake, and paste polishes 
are equally good. They and all Cutex 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set containing 
samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort), emery board and orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St., New 
York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. Q.7, 
200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 





articles are 35c at all drug and depart- 
ment stores or complete manicure sets 


at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 


Name 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. Q-7, 114 West 17th Street, New York 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new introductory set con- 
taining enough Cutex for six manicures. 











Cutex Liquid and Street 
Powder Polishes a . O. Box) 




















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., “the millionaire reporter,” dropped around to visit the 


Hollywood studios the other day with his wife 


Herewith you can note his friendly 


afternoon ‘ all Mpon ( harle 8 Brabin. the make r of sis Drive vu ta the husband of Theda 
Baru and NOW a director al Goldwyn 


miscast continually, never had a chance to 
work in plays that showed her particular 
ability and that her public standing suffered 
in consequence. 

The truth, we believe, is that May McAvoy 
is one of the greatest stars on the screen if 
properly handled. But unless a company 
specialized in her stories and exploited her 
vigorously she is not worth a large salary, for 
she cannot play the average réle of ingenue or 
leading lady, both on account of her size and 
her lack of what is called sex appeal. 


ERELYS PERDUE entered suit against 
her employers, the F. B. O. productions, 
to prevent them from changing her name to 
Ann Perdue. She intimated that she would 
quit right in the middle of a picture unless they 
called her Derelys—and so they called her 
Derelys. She said Ann was so frightfully 
plain for a girl who is rumored to be engaged 
to Craig Biddle, Jr., the millionaire extra man, 
and courted by Gene Sarazen, the golf cham- 
pion. 
At any rate, Miss Perdue has an active 
press agent who is to be congratulated. 
Virginia Warwick is also in the courts de 
manding that an extra girl be prevented from 
using the same name when seeking employ- 
ment. 
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Genevieve Berte, leading lady, asked per- 
mission to have her name changed to Peggy 
O'Day, stating that it is more advantageous to 
her screen work. Gen disagrees with Derelys 
about plain names. She thinks they’re just 
lovely and sweet. 

But, in the meantime, the directors go right 
on calling them whatever names they please, 
Isuppose. Isn’t life complex? 


J ACKIE COOGAN has become a brother. 
He proudly introduced his adopted sister to 
me the other day. 

Her name is Priscilla Dean Moran. She’s 
the daughter of a picture exhibitor, whose wife 
died recently expressing the wish that Priscilla 
become Jackie’s sister. The Coogans fulfilled 
the request by adopting the child, and Jackie’s 
doing all he can to show her a good time. 

“A girl’s a problem,”’ he remarked soberly. 
“But Priscilla can certainly drive a mean 
skeeter, and I think she has the making of an 
actress.” 


EX INGRAM and Papa Jack Coogan 
have bungalows side by side on the Metro 
lot. 
And Rex says pathetically, “‘I've got a nice 
new bungalow all painted and shiny and Mr. 
Coogan has an old one made over. I drive 





up in the morning with three days’ growth 
of beard in my little flivver and my one suit of 
clothes and see Jack Coogan drive up in his 
Rolls-Royce. his spats, his cane and his white 
carnation and I feel terrible. I must ask him 
either to leave off the spats or trade 
bungalows, that’s all.”’ 


MERSON HOUGH died at the age of 

sixty-six, just a few weeks after the country 
had acclaimed his story of ‘‘ The Covered Wag- 
on” as a national epic and film producers were 
showering him every day with offers for his 
other stories. He attended the opening of 
“The Covered Wagon” in Chicago and ex- 
pressed his delight to the audience at the way 
Director James Cruze had visualized the story. 


ITH all royalty and sassiety posing for 

the camera it would appear that Viscount 
Lascelles is nothing Lut a Bolshevik kicking up 
that beastly row because a camera man caught 
him at hounds. He objected loud and long. 
we're told. . . . Doesn’t like the cheap cinema 
publicity, don’t you know. I don’t want to 
meow, but just the same I can’t help thinking 
the Viscount knows he’s no film rival for his 
brother-in-law, the gallant, smiling Prince of 


Wales. 


NGLISH nobility is not behind American 

society in adopting the movies as a pro- 
fession. Lord Glerawly, son and heir of the 
Earl of Annesley, is out to make a name for 
himself in Hollywood. He has been engaged 
by Cecil B. de Mille for ‘‘ The Ten Command- 
ments.” His lordship is twenty-nine vears of 
age,—and married. The presence of a wife 
makes it unfortunate for the fair publicity 
seekers of the studios, whose press agents 
might otherwise show their originality by 
starting engagement rumors at his expense. 


HEN Elinor Glyn saw her picture. “The 
World’s a Stage.”’ for the first time in 
London she expressed rapturous delight. 

“T should like to press the point that the 
picture is an exact replica of the real Holly- 
wood,” she said. ‘‘Where else would one 
find luxuriously furnished drawing rooms. 
opening straight onto the streets and the black 
cook bustling in among the guests to state 
that dinner had been cooking long enough and 
it was time it was served?” 

Vraiment, and where else would one find 
people falling so hard for Elinor’s line of 
snobbish buncombe? 


HEY say that some costume plays are not 
~ accurate—that they do not follow the 
books that they have been adapted from. 
But Hugo Ballin can never be accused of care- 
lessness, or inaccuracy. In fact, in his “‘ Vanity 
Fair’? he goes the author—a certain novelist 
named Thackeray—one better! 

“Mr. Thackeray,” he says, “did not like the 
costumes of the period in which he laid his own 
story. So with utter poetic license and aban- 
don, he changed them—dressing his female 
characters in the hoopskirts of his time. which 
happened to be some fifty years later than the 
year of his story. He did this deliberately— 
committing an anachronism because he wanted 
to. He also put whiskers on the faces of the 
soldiers in the kook, although at that time 
there was a strict rule in the British army 
against the growth of any hair upon the face. 
Thackeray liked whiskers—and so his soldiers 
were doomed to wear them. And there were 
many other things—not important, but the 
sort that people notice.” (We might add. the 
sort that the “‘Why-Do-They-Do-Its”’ notice. 
“For that reason some parts of the picture 
are more correct, historically, than the book 
from which the picture was taken.” 


IRGINIA BROWN FAIRE has just 

signed a contract with First National 

to do a series of feature pictures. Virginia 

has been steadily climbing since her entrance. 

via the Beauty Contest gate. And has been 
doing consistently good work. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 } 









































‘Now I cAsk a Favor of the Ladies 


I have a great delight—an Olive Oil Shampoo for them 


V. K. CASSADY, B.S., M.S., Chief Chemist 


Dear Madam: 
sez) OUR husband knows me 
uy —the chief chemist at 
Palmolive. 1 have just 
ae given him a new delight; 
a gentler, quicker shaving cream. 
Now I have as great a joy for you. 
A gentle shampoo—olive oil!—that 
does not make hair dry and brittle, 
that leaves it soft and gleaming. 
The favor I ask is that you try it. 
And then give me your opinion. 


I Asked 1,000 Women 
Recently I asked over 1,000 


women what they wanted most 
in a shampoo. 

They named but one requirement. 
But as yet had failed to find it: 

A thorough cleanser that would 
take out all grime and foreign 





matter—yet which would not 
take away the life and lustre that 
adds so much to charm. 


Scores of scalp experts agreed. They 
said ordinary shampoos were too 
harsh. And advised the oil sham- 


poo—but made a point of olive oil. 


So the Olive Oil Shampoo 


Now I offer you the olive oil 
shampoo — world famous — for 
you to use at home. 


After the ordinary harsh shampoo, 
results will be a revelation. You 
will note them in your mirror. 
Your friends will note them. 


And then you will do as thou- 
sands have done—thank me for 
a new delight. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 
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Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Company 1795 


‘ 


46th Street 


New York, W.¥. >. 


Gentlemen 


Please send 
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shed in15 minutes 


~~ “Women of culture refinement 





The Actual Experience of a Woman Who Dyed 
Her Hair and Then Discovered INECTO Rapid 


“ A BOUT a year ago my hair showed signs of graying 

and I purchased a well known hair restorer at my 
druggists. As I continued to use the preparation, 
however, I noticed my hair growing darker and darker 
until, in a few months it was much darker than my 
original shade. The color did not become me but 
worse than this, my hair began to get brittle and 
break off —besides having a dull, matted appearance. 
About this time I read an Inecto Rapid advertisement 
and went to the Inecto Rapid Salon and had my hair 
examined by one of their experts. This expert told 
1 but that the old 


with hot oil treatments. 


me that my hair was almost ruins 
dye could be taken out 
When this was done my head was in its natural 


condition. 


Inecto Rapid was then applied, selecting the precise 
shade which suited my eyes and complexion and after 
the shampoo my hair was transformed and really 
Now 


I can have my hair permanently waved or given any 
} : ; 


given its original color, brilliancy and texture. 


In six 
months my hair has grown longer and thicker and is 


of the treatments that I formerly enjoyed. 
really more glossy and beautiful than ever.” 


INECTO Rapid is specifically guaranteed to color 
naturally gray, streaked or faded hair to any de- 
sired shade in 15 minutes and to preserve all the 
original beauty and texture. The results are per- 
manent and cannot be discovered under a microscope. 
It comes in 18 distinct shades from radiant blonde 
to raven black and is harmless to the hair or its 
growth, 


me 


gratis, full details 
of INECTO KAPID 
and the **Beauty Analy- 


sis Chart.’ 


Name 


Address..... 


Form A-14, 


eeeeeeeeee seeeeee 


Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th St., 


. 
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INECTO Rapid never rubs off, is unaffected by per- 
spiration, shampooing, sunshine, salt water, Turkish 


or Russian baths and the hair may be permanently 


waved immediately after an application. 


The Hairdresser, the accepted authority on hair 
coloring, has given to INECTO Rapid an unqualified 
New York, INECTO 
Rapid is used by such ultra-fashionable shops as The 
Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


stamp of superiority. In 


Pennsylvania, Commodore, Biltmore and 


Many thousands of the leading hairdressing shops 


from coast to coast, use and unreservedly indorse 


INECTO Rapid. 


It is so easy to use, that thousands of women apply 
INECTO Rapid with perfect success in the privacy 
of their homes. Every woman who is not com- 
pletely satisfied with the color and texture of her 
hair, and realizes the great importance of individual 
treatment, owes it to herself to know all the facts 
about this wonderful discovery and what it will do 


for her. 


SEND NO MONEY Just send us your name on 
the coupon and we will mail you full, interesting 
details and our “Beauty Analysis Chart,” enabling 
you to find the most becoming color for your hair— 


the one that suits you individually. 


and Salons 
New York City 








des~fully 


and discriminalion-the type 
ol women whose charmof 
and beauly never fa 
appreciale and invariably in- 
sist upon theArtof SairJinting 
attorded by Inecto tapi. 


youth 
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Guarantees 


Inecto Rapid is sold 
under these guarantees: 


l. 


To produce a 
color that cannot 
be distinguished 
from the natural 
color under the 
closest scrutiny. 
Not to cause dark 
streaks following 
successive appli- 
cations. 
Tomaintainauni- 
form shade over 
a period of years. 
To be harmless to 
hair or its growth. 
Not to make the 
texture of the 
hair coarse or 
brittle and not to 
cause breakage. 
Never to cause 
too dark a color 
through inability 
to stop the proc- 
ess at the exact 
shade desired. 
Tocolor any head 
of naturally gray 
hair any color in 
iifteen minutes. 
To be unaffected 
by permanent 
waving, salt 
water, sunlight, 
rain, shampoo- 
ing, perspiration, 
Russian or Turk- 
ish baths. 

Not to soil linens 
or hat linings. 

To produce a 
delicate ash shade 
heretofore impos- 
sible. 





























QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


C. W.—Yes, indeed, Tom Moore is Irish. 
Can you look at his face and ask? His latest 
wife goes by the name of Renee Adoree and 
she is Irish, too—by marriage. 


Latcuie B.—Yes, of course you will see 
Rodolph Valentino again. In vaudeville, 
maybe, before you do in pictures—but the 
screen does not part willingly with one of its 
most talented young stars. As far as I know 
Wanda is not related to Orma Hawley—but 
then there are a few things I don’t know. 
Yes, Pola is really engaged to the Chaplin. 


J. G. L., Hastincs-on-THE-Hupson.—Earle 
Fox is thirty-six years old and is divorced. 
We don’t know how permanent this blessed 
state may be — you never can tell, nowadays. 
Malcolm is, as I have said several times before, 
in his early twenties. Address Earle Fox in 
care of Hodkinson, and Malcolm in care of 
Film Booking. Fox is to appear in “Vanity 
Fair” in support of Mabel Ballin—McGregor 
made his last appearance to date in “Can a 
Woman Love Twice?” with Ethel Clayton. 


FritzreE S., MILWAUKEE, WIs.—You wish to 
know Ramon Novarro’s address, his dimen- 
sions, and his state as to matrimony, Fritzie? 
You inquisitive girl. Here they are: Metro, 
Los Angeles. Five feet, ten inches. One 
hundred sixty pounds. Adonis could hardly 
have done better. Glad am I to say he is 
unmarried; I have had to chill the hearts of so 
many lovely maids by the cold, laconic 
response, “Yes, married.” Truth is often 
cruel, Miss Fritzie. Well—er—when could one 
man ever do justice to another’s personal 
pulchritude? Yes, since you press me, I think 
that looking at Novarro is an easy task. But 
I wouldn’t use the term you do—“a doll.” 
He wouldn’t like it from me. From you he 
might—probably would. So much depends 
upon the personality of the speaker. Ralph 
Graves is a mere youth, only twenty-three. It 
is sad to have to answer that he is not married, 
because his wife died suddenly. 


“SwEET MamMA,” Des Mores, Iowa.— 
The family physician has forbidden smoking 


this spring, so candy is my next in rank vice. 
Good of you to be interested, “Sweet Mam- 
ma.” Pauline Frederick and Elsie Ferguson 
are both gracing the stage while I write this. 
Miss Frederick flitted past me in a magnificent 
red and gold negligee a half hour ago on 
the stage of the Selwyn Theater where she was 
playing in “The Guilty One.” A gossiping 
ittle bird whispers to me that she is to have 
the play “Unto Caesar,” written for her by 
the author of the play in which Julia Neilsen 
Terry appeared, the romantic drama “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” and may appear in 
London. However that is, at the time I 
write, “‘on the knees of the gods.” Bony 
knees, they must be, from so much and such 
general use. Miss Ferguson is on tour in the 
west. Do you know that her devoted hus- 
band, a New York banker, has amused her 
by writing a book about her Angora cat, 
Mittens? Mittens was one of his gifts to her 
in the period of their five year courtship 
when he dropped the wee bundle of fur on her 
shoulder. Mittens has developed much per- 
sonality since then. 


M. C. L., NEw York City.—The galaxy 
of your choice shines forth as follows: Claire 
Windsor, Goldwyn Studios; Pearl White, 
Pathé; Norma and Constance Talmadge, 
United Studios; Charles Chaplin, Charles 
Chaplin Studios; Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Inspiration Studios. 


F. R. W., Carcaco, Itt.—The strong down 
stroke evident in your signature, and your 
businesslike letter stir in me the suspicion 
that you are a male correspondent. Or you 
may be an efficient business girl, one of the 
kind who is punctual and wears tailored suits 
and a sailor hat held in place by a rubber band 
under the chin, as does the clever woman 
executive, Edna Williams. Be that as it may, 
or as the late and genuinely lamented come- 
dian, Charles Ross, used to say “annywhay,” 
you gave me a smile by the way you wrote 
your anticipatory thanks. You spelled it 
“Thanx,” which is original. It is Glenn 
Hunter who plays the name réle of “Merton of 
the Movies.”’ Kenneth Harlan is with Pre- 
ferred Pictures. 


VioLtA Kettey, ASHLAND, Wis.—Why the 
extra “e”’ in Kelley? Of course every girl has 
a right to decorate her name if she likes. 
“Fresh,” am I? Then I'll make the ancient 
Adamic answer: ‘“‘The woman tempted me.”’ 
For you did begin your letter “Dear little 
man,” now didn’t you? You say, “I thought 
you were tiny so I_put it down.” Why do we 
think the things we do? No, I am not tiny. 
People have called me many things but never 
tiny. If you would indite an epistle to Rodolph 
Valentino you should—at the date this is 
written at any rate — write legibly on the 
envelope containing that letter, ‘Hotel des 
Artistes, 1 W. 67th St., New York City, N. Y.” 


M. S., SHEVILLE, N. C.—Gloria Swanson’s 
daughter is two years old but you may be sure 
that the glittering Gloria still calls her “baby.” 
It is the way of fond mothers. The shade of 
Miss Swanson’s hair? It is brown. I am 
sure because a young woman who tead with 
her at the Ritz Palm room told me so. No, 
May McAvoy is not married. 


Britt G., DENVER, Coto.—O Bill, you, too? 
Why not leave the age mania to the girls? 
Well, if you insist. Niles Welch has reached 
years of discretion. At least he is thirty-five. 
Johnnie Walker is twenty-seven. Niles is 
married. As you say out on your western 
plains, Dell Boone has “roped, staked and 
hobbled him.” Johnnie Walker enjoys his 
freedom, I believe. Wonder if a man really 
does enjoy “this freedom” or that. Yes, 
Mr. Welch played in “From Rags to Riches” 
and “The Secret of the Storm Country.” 


Nita Marre, EvreEKA Sprincs, ArK.—A 
retty Southerner, I’ll be bound.. How do I 
now? Well, your home is in the Southwest, 

is it not? How you girls of the Southwest, the 
South and otherwheres sparkle at the name of 
Ramon Novarro. Again I sigh and indite 
information about the height, the weight, the 
coloring and the address of the Girls’ Own. 
First item, five feet ten inches. Second, 160 
pounds. Third, black eyes and hair to matcb 
Metro. 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 ] 
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Jackie Coogan has apparently won the heart of his foster sister, Priscilla Dean 

Moran. Mamma Coogan has just adopted Priscilla, who is four and a half years 

old. The little girl’s mother died some weeks ago and, when the child wanted 
to be Jacleie’s sister, the Coogans wrote her dad, Leo Moran, “All right” 


, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 | 

™ NNA CHRISTIE,” Eugene O’Neill’s 

prize play, has been purchased by First 
National, for immediate production. No 
announcement as to cast has been made, but 
the production will be interesting, beyond a 
doubt. As it is the first O'Neill play to be 
reproduced upon the silver sheet, it is being 
looked forward to with unusual curiosity. 


HE cast for Mrs. Wallace Reid’s picture, 

“Human Wreckage,” reads like a page 
from the “‘Who’s Who” of filmdom. See for 
yourselves! First of all, Mrs. Reid herself. 
Then James Kirkwood, Bessie Love, George 
Hackathorne, Claire McDowell, Robert 
McKim, Victory Bateman, Harry Northrup, 
Eric Mayne, Otto Hoffman, Philip Sleeman, 
George Clark, Lucille Rickson, and a score of 
others. Not content with this list of stars, 
Mrs. Reid has recruited to her banner these 
notables: George E. Cryer, Mayor of the 
City of Los Angeles; Dr. R. B. Von Kleinsmid, 
President of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Benjamin Boledsoe, United States 
Judge; Louis D. Oaks, Chief of Police; Martha 
Nelson McCan, Los Angeles Park Commis- 


“ Jazzbo,” a trick mule recently “ won over 

to motion pictures,” listening to Maurice 

Tourneur reading the script of “The 

Brass Bottle,” F. Anstey’s story now 
being filmed 
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sioner; and other prominent officials of the 
golden state. 


HEY claim that David Belasco will direct 

Hope Hampton in the film version of “The 
Gold Diggers.” This is startling news and 
we doubt it. 


ND now, to cap the climax of the costume 

pictures that have been sweeping through 
the country, comes the announcement that a 
version of Scott’s “‘The Lady of the Lake” is 
going to be made in the near future. The 
announ‘ers whisper something about a 
“modernized” version—but we don’t quite 
see how that’s possible. Rod La Roque will 
have the hero réle, and Estelle Taylor will be 
The Lady. 


LTHOUGH it’s not commonly known, 
Richard Walton Tully and Tully Marshal! 
are cousins. First ones, at that. And now 
that Richard Walton is making “Trilby” at 
the United Studios in Hollywood, and Tully 
Marshall is appearing in “The Brass Bottle” 
on the next set, in the same studios, they have 
a reguJar little family reunion every day. 
Richard Walton Tully says that he believes 
in prenatal influence. “It was foreordained 
that I was to become a showman of some sort,” 
he says. ‘Tully Marshall was playing circus 
in our backyard the day that I was born!” 


HERE’S a certain casting director out in 

Hollywood who had a practical joke played 
upon him the other day. He’s hunting, now, 
with blood in his eye, for the man—or men— 
who started it. And if he catches them— 

It happened this way. Word got around— 
as word does—in the casting circles of Holly- 
wood, that said director was going to shoot a 
scene that required a number of women with 
large feet. And early in the morning the 
director was besieged by a great number of 
determined females who insisted upon invading 
his office and removing their shoes and stock- 
ings. Now, few bare feet are pretty. And 
extra large bare feet are seldom anything to get 
excited about. The director fled from the office, 
but all day long—as he wandered disconsolately 
about from set to set—he was waylaid by 
women who cornered him and insisted upon 
taking off their seven and eight d’s. Women 
are hard to convince that a joke’s a joke. So, 
now, are casting directors! 
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What the outdoor life of girls today 
is teaching all women 
Why tneir skin | 


does not coarsen or lose its freshness 
in spite of the way they treat it 


When girls started on their headlong 
career of swimming, golfing, riding 
and motoring, they were warned they 
Ata Would eternally ruin their complexions. 

But they just did not. After several 
years of sports and parties the modern girl still 
has the kind of complexion men bow to, fascinatingly 
fresh and smooth. 






Because, as she would say, she goes in for taking 
care of it. 





This is one thing the modern girl has proved for 
women once and for all time. Give it the two indispens- 
able things on which a skin keeps young and smooth, 
and your skin will be fresh and lovely for years. 


The exquisite cleansing. The delicate, yet sure pro- 
tection—Women who use daily the two entirely different 
creams which Pond’s developed for these two needs of 
the skin, say that no other method leaves them so 


Read about the method many modern girls use to heep 
their skin always so delightfully smooth and young 








Defy the troubles that mar your skin 


Give it the two things that every skin 
must have to be fresh and smooth 


Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


free from worry about the weather, or gives them the 
same wonderful feeling that their complexion is exactly 
right. No wonder that women use millions of jars every 
year of these two creams — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream ! 


TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


The daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your skin than any 
other single factor. But the process is so gradual that you do not notice it until 
your skin has definitely coarsened. Do not let this happen. For the insidious 
everyday exposure that attacks every woman, use the same method that would 
save your skin from the excessive damage of a long motor ride or a day on 
the beach. Keep your’skin properly oiled by a nightly cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. en always in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It forms a delicate but sure protection. This method will prevent 
your skin from drying out, will keep it smooth and young. 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 


These are the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them you must protect your- 
self from all exposure — keep your skin soft day and night. Cleanse with 
plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly and leave some on over night. This 
will give your skin the oil it needs so badly and keep it from scaling and peel- 
ing. Then it will not develop little lines that grow into wrinkles. 


But do not let the exposure of the day undo the results of this nightly 
oiling. Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally 
to prevent your skin from drying out again. Carry a tube with you on 
motor trips to counteract their drying influence. 


Accumulation of dirt and oil in the pores 


This is the trouble of an oily skin. Oil accumulates in your glands and 
attracts dirt and bacteria—dust that blows into your face when motor- 
ing, or the daily soot of city streets. Your complexion is dulled, dis- 
figured, It has an oily shine. For this condition you need specially 
careful cleansings. Pond’s Cold Cream is so light it penetrates the 
glands and takes out excess oil and dirt together. Cleanse this way 
every night and always after any motor or railroad trip. Then every 
morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. You can use plenty 
of it because it has no oil, It will keep your face fresh right through 
the day. With these two creams you will avoid a dull muddy skin. 





















Every night. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 
very fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore. Let it stay on a minute 
—now wipe it off-with a soft cloth. Do this twice. The black 

on the cloth shows you how carefully this cream cleanses, 
Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 

Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— 
powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels to your hand. 
The appearance of your skin for the whole day will prove to 
you how wonderful for your skin these two creams are. 


Use this method regularly to counteract 
every day’s exposure to dirt and weather. And 
after any special exposure, a motor or railroad 
trip, give your skin a special daytime cleansing Elicabeth Hines says: 
and freshening. Begin tonight. The Pond’s “Pond’s Two Creams can 


x be depended on to keep the 
Extract Company. shin fresh and smooth.” 





Photo by White Studio, N.Y. 





The Pond’s Extract Co. 
135 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 


of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 






i010. removes coarsening dirt—restores suppleness ‘ 
2 Bika sh ewe OES eee ARES Ss New h ees eee ee Re cel 
defies exposure—finishes and holds the powder 
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_ EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS eee 
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erected by Rex Ingram for “Scaramouche.” 
Alice Terry and Julia Swayne Gordon were 
in a handsome seventeenth century cabriolet 
drawn by four horses. The horses became 
frightened and started galloping down the hill 
into the village. The two leaders fell, and the 
other two started kicking the carriage. The 
ladies were unable to leap from the equipage 
because the doors opened only from the out- 
side, so they were saying their prayers and 
composing themselves for death when a white 
charger leaped a fence and to the rescue came 
the gallant Scaramouche himself. Ramon 
knew the doors locked from the outside 
because he was locked in during lunch hour 
one day and nearly starved to death! 


ANOTHER “extra” arrives. 
Katherine Key signed a long term con- 
tract the other day. 

Three years ago she started as an extra at 
the Ince studio. 

Miss Key is a lineal descendent of Francis 
Scott Key, who wrote “The Star Spangled 
Banner”—but that fact didn’t help her to a 
nice contract. Three years’ work did it. 


PEAKING of the chances of a beginner in 

pictures, Rex Ingram picked a strange one 
the other day. 

The director-discoverer wanted a number of 
extras to appear as French nobles in “‘Scara- 
mouche,” the elaborate production he is now 
filming. He wanted men of erect carriage 
and dignity of mien who could convey the 
illusion of pomp. 

“I’m just the bird for the job,” croaked a 
seedy applicant. “I got experience. I been 
carrying a sandwich sign advertising Schnitz’ 
Liverwurst.” 

He got the job. 





RENE CASTLE made even the judge blink 
when she entered the New York West side 
court wearing an ankle bracelet. She ap- 
peared to witness the arraignment of James R. 
Cooper, charged of withholding a $9,000 
pearl necklace from her. The anklet was 
worn with a flesh-colored stocking. Very 
dazzling. 


LIT CECIL KRAUSE, age 18, saw an 
advertisement in a newspaper stating that 
for a nominal fee a girl might become a movie 


, , a. . ar. vamp. Cecil went to the office designated in 
Bill Reid and his little adopted sister, Betty. Bill is the man of the house now and, the ae scthoae and was mel of the 


if a burglar should break in—well, he’s showing Betty, who is a willing, not to say “nominal fee,” which was fifty dollars. 
adoring, subject just what he’d do Slowly but surely eight hundred dollars were 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 ] 





T has been announced that Marion Davies 

and‘Mary Pickford are planning each one of 
them to make “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.” That attractive tomboy of historical 
novel fame, Dorothy, will furnish a part worth 
the taking. And it will be more than inter- 
esting to see what two stars, of such widely 
different temperaments and talents, will do 
with the same part. 


NNA Q. NILSSON and Kathleen Clifford 
were discussing a new and very blonde 
> ao who had just arrived on the Goldwyn 
ot. 
“TI wish you could see her act,” said Anna, 
she’s awful.” 
“Oh, well,” said Kathleen, tolerantly, “‘re- 
member she’s a lot younger than we are.” 
“T never was as young as that girl the day I 
was born,” said Anna Q. positively. 


HO says chivalry is dead? 
Ramon Novarro saved two fair ladies 
just the other day. 
It was in the village of Gavrilac, Cal., 


Glenn Hunter and his mother. Glenn, 
besides being an actor and an excellent 
pianist, has a well trained voice. Indeed, 
he takes his vocal training very seriously 
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And afterwards you have it all in the album 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., te Kodak city 
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“THE WOMAN WITH FOUR FACES” 


Many women are ac- 
cused of being two faced. 
But Betty Compson — 
take it from the title of rs 
her latest picture — has | 

' 














raised the average. Here 
are shown a couple of 
her four characteriza- 
tions. As a very old 
lady, and as is! 














THE TIE THAT BLINDS — “eeymond Griih 
































A windsor tie with red spots. This black four-in-hand em- Hopeless, insecure. Worn by 
A gambler might wear it—to bodies youth, romance and an some bookkeepers, inventors 
distract atiention engaging simplicity and nearly all minor poets 








A polka dotted, ready 
made affair that is 
careless—and a little 
hard boiled. You 
know the kind! 


A style affected by 
the graduate of the 
penny dance halls. 
A little jazzbo neck- 
tieon an elastic band! 
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arvelous New Spanish Lguid 
ike: og pe curly 
In 20 minutes 


The Spanish Beggar’s 
Priceless Gift 


by Winnifred Ralston 


ROM the day we started to school, Charity 
Winthrop and I were called the tousled- 
hair twins. Our hair simply wouldn’t behave. 
As we grew older the hated name still clung 
to us. It‘followed us through the grades and 
into boarding school. Then Charity’s family 
moved to Spain and I didn’t see her again 
until last New Year’s eve. 

‘A party of us had gone to the Drake Hotel 
for dinner that night. As usual I was terribly 
embarrassed and ashamed of my hair. 

Horribly self-conscious I was sitting at the 
table, scarcely touching my food, wishing I 
were home. It seemed that everyone had won- 
derful, lustrous, curly hair but me and I felt 
they were all laughing—or worse, pitying me 
behind my back. 

My eyes strayed to the dance floor and there 
I saw a beautiful girl dancing with Tom 
Harvey. Her eye caught mine and to my sur- 
prise she smiled and started toward me. 

About thisgirl’s face was a halo of golden curls. 
I think she had the most beautiful hair I ever saw. 
My face must have turned scarlet as I compared 
it mentally with my own straggly, ugly mop. 

Of course you have guessed her identity— 
Charity Winthrop, who once had dull straight 
hair like mine. 

It had been five long years since IT had seen 
her. But I simply couldn’t wait. I blurted out 
—‘Charity Winthrop—tell me—what miracle 
has happened to your hair?” 

She smiled and said mys- 
teriously, “Come to my 
room and I will tell you the 
whole story.” 





CC harity tells of the 
beggar’s gift 
“Our house in Madrid faced a 


little, old plaza where I often 
strolled after my siesta. 
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“Miguel, the beggar, always occupied the end bench of 
the south end of the plaza. I always dropped a few 
centavos in his hat when I passed and he soon grew to 
know me. 

“The day before I left Madrid I stopped to bid him 
goodby pam Boomers a gold coin in his salen.” 

“Hija mia,” he said, “You have been verv kind to an 
old man. Digamelo (tell me) senorita, what it is your heart 
most desires.” 

“T laughed at the idea, then said jokingly, ‘Miguel, my 
hats is straight and dull. I would have it lustrous and 
curly’, 

“Oigame, senorita,” he said—‘“‘Many years ago a 
Castilian prince was wedded to a Moorish beauty. Her 
hair was black as a raven’s wing and straight as an.arrow. 
Like you, this lady wanted los pelos rizos (curly hair). 
Her husband offered thousands of pesos to the man who 
would fulfi'l her wish. The prize fell to Pedro the droguero. 
Out of roots and herbs he brewed 2 potion that converted 
the princess’ straight, unruly hair into a glorious mass 
of ringlet curls. 

“Pedro, son of the son of Pedro, has that secret today. 
Years ago I did him a great service. Here you will find 
him, go to him and tell your wish.” 

“T called a coche and gave the driver the address Miguel 
had given me. 

“At the door of the apothecary shop, a funny old hawk- 
nosed Spaniard met me. I stammered out.my explana- 
tion. When I finished, he bowed and vanished into his 
store. Presently he returned and handed me a bottle. 

“Terribly excited—I could hardly wait until I reached 
home. When I was in my room alone, I took down my 
hair and applied the liquid as directed. In twenty minutes, 
not one second more, the transformation, which you have 
noted, had taken place. 

“Come, Winnifred—apply it to your own hair and see 
whatit can do for you.” 

Twenty minutes later as I looked into Charity’s 
mirror I could hardly believe my eyes. The impossible 
had happened. My dull, straight hair had wound itself 
into curling tendrils. | head was a mass of ringlets and 
waves. It shone with a lustre it never had before. 

You can imagine the amazement of the others in the 
party when I returned to the ballroom. Everybody 
noticed the change. Never did I have such a glorious 
night. I was popular. Men clustered about me. I had 
My hair was curly and beautiful. 

T asked Charity’s permission to 
take a sample of the Spanish liquid 
to my cousin at the Century Lab- 
oratories. For days he worked, 
analyzing the liquid. Finally, he 
solved the problem, isolated the 
two Spanish herbs, the important 
ingredients. 

They experimented on fifty 
women and the results were sim- 
ply astounding. Now the Century 
Chemists are prepared to supply 
the sd vet A Spanish Curling 
Liquid to women everywhere. 


never been so happy. 





Lovely Curls 
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Take advantage of their generous trial offer— 


I told my cousin I did not want one penny for 
the information I had given him. I did make one 
stipulation, however. I insisted that he introduce the 
discovery by se!ling it for a limited time at actual 
laboratory cost plus postage so that as many women as 
a could take advantage of it. This he agreed 
to do, 

Don’t delay another day. For the Century Chemists 
guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 





Free Distribution 


of $3.50 Bottles 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


We are offering for a limited 
time only, no-profit distribu- 
tion of the regular $3.50 size 
of our Spanish Curling Liquid. 

The actual cost of preparing 
and compounding this Span- 
ish Curling Fluid, including 
bottling, packing and shipping 
is $1.87, We have decided to 
ship the first ‘bottle to each 
new user at actual cost price. 

You do not have to send one 
penny in advance. Merely fill Wavy Bob 
out the coupon below—then pay the postman 
$1.87 plus the few cents postage, when he delivers 
the liquid. If you are not satisfied in every way, 
even this low laboratory fee will be refunded 
promptly. This opportunity may never appear 
again. Miss Ralston urges that you take advan- 
tage of it at once, 


CENTURY CHEMISTS 
(Originators ofthe famous40 Minute Beauty Clay) 
Century Bldg., Chicago 
Send NoMoney--Simply Signand Mail Coupon 
TRE PEER ERE ERE REE REE EERE ERE EERE ER EE 
CENTURY CHEMISTS 

Century Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me in plain wrapper, by insured 
parce post.a ful size $3.50 bottle of Liquid Mar- 
celle (Spanish Curling Liquid) I will pay post- 
man $1.87, plus few cents postage, on delivery, 
with the understanding that if, after a five-day 
tria!, I am not elated with the results from this 
magic curling fluid, I may return the unused con- 
tents in the bottle, and you will immediately 
return my money in full. 





Dept. 278 


Name ... 





iii 





Town... Oe ee 


If apt to be out when gootman calis, you may enclose $2 
with coupon, and Liquid Marcelle wiil be sent you postpaid. 
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your teeth? 


HE FOOD that we eat today 

fails to give our teeth the work 
they need. Worse than that, this 
soft and creamy food deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Gums are dull and logy; they get no exe 
ercise — no stimulation, Tooth troubles, 
due to weak and softened gums, are on 
the rise—the prevalence of Pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition, Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Nearly three 
thousand dentists have written us to tell 
how they are combating soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth, Its clean- 
ing power is remarkable and its tasteis un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


, In generous tubes, 
— at all drug and 


A j department 

Co. 
stores— 3 

51 Rector St. es— 50 
New York, 
N.Y. 
Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 


IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 











Herewith we present a visitor from Spain—Chicorrito, wpon whose shoulders 

rests the distinction of being the champion picador of the world. He is about 

to ride forth to see New York under the tutelage of Texas Guinan, the famous 
star of western pictures 


Gossip 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 | 


extracted from her in return for ‘‘stock”’ in 
the company. But Cecil never saw her name 
in lights, nor even a camera. So she went to 
the district attorney with her story and found 
that several embryo Baras and Valentinos had 
preceded her. 

The moral of this drama is: Beware of 
Schools of Acting. Beware of everything 
except—Work. 


OLLEEN MOORE has arrived as a star. 

And everybody is celebrating, for Colleen 
has been a favorite child of Hollywood, particu- 
larly with the press boys. Colleen might be 
held up as an example of the power of off- 
screen personality. Shy, lacking in self- 
confidence and yet persistent, she has gone 
steadily on. She has unusual judgment and 
sanity and, like Tommy Meighan, she makes 
friends through sincerity and keeps them by 
loyal appreciation. 

She has signed a long-term contract with 
First National. Her first picture will be 
“The Huntress,” a comedy drama, and her 
second “Flaming Youth” by Warner Fabian. 

Cal congratulates Colleen! 


ARION DAVIES took a party of fifty 

guests aboard William Randolph Hearst’s 
steam yacht, Oneida, and sped,down the Hud- 
son to welcome her direcfor, Robert G. 
Vignola, when he arrived at the quarantine 
station aboard the Aquitania. Arrangements 
had been made to transfer Mr. Vignola to the 
yacht without the formula of passing through 


East and West 


the custom house, and an elaborate luncheon 
had been prepared in his honor. But upon 
reaching the Aquitania it was learned that he 
and his sister, who accompanied him, were 
in mourning for their father, who died just 
before the ship embarked. Rather than 
sadden the festivities with his presence, Mr. 
Vignola refrained from boarding the yacht, 
although he came alongside in a steam launch 
to greet his friends. 


ET Norma Talmadge on the boulevard 

the other morning and she said, “ Well, I 
think they’re playing some sort of a joke on me. 
They’ve been shooting three weeks on my new 
picture already and I’m not in it yet. I guess 
they’re planning to leave me out altogether.” 


EX INGRAM never knew Lloyd Ingraham 

was Irish until the other day. Lloyd is 
playing Kercadien in Ingram’s “Scara- 
mouche.” The scene was the music room of 
the chateau with a ’cello and a harp in the fore- 
ground. Lloyd was seated by the fire upstage. 
In surveying the composition of the ‘‘set” 
Rex decided that the harp was too large. 
“Put that harp off the set,” he yelled. Lloyd 
jumped up, “Is he talking to me?” he asked 
the assistant. 


ONSTANCE BINNEY is retiring from 

stage and screen to become the wife of a 
Pittsburgh millionaire, I hear. Her last film 
appearance was for an English company, and 
since then she has been playing in a Broadway 
theater. 
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RGINIA PEARSON is returning to the 

screen after ages of rest. She used to be 
with William Fox, you know, one of the merrie 
vampires of long ago. Maybe some of our 
oldest subscribers will remember the rumors 
of merrie jousts between her and sister vampire 
Bara. By the way, Theda is in Los Angeles 
with her husband, Charles Brabin, who has 
been directing Corinne Griffith in “‘Six Days.” 
Another report that Theda contemplates re- 
turn to the screen is current—in fact, it’s quite 
continuous. I wonder that it is not sub- 
stantiated. It would be interesting to see 
the siren again. 





AROLD LLOYD has started married life 
right. 

He and Mildred agreed upon a system 
whereby Harold has two nights out every 
week. Generally he spends them on his 
favorite sport, bowling, and Mildred goes to 
the theater. Or admires her new home, or 
plans more pretty new clothes. 

They’re taking a honeymoon trip to New 
York this month. 


MABEL BALLIN slipped into a Los 
Angeles theater the other day and sat in 
the gallery to see her picture, “‘ Vanity Fair.” 

Sitting next to her were a couple of gum- 
chewing young ladies and as the picture 
progressed, one said loudly, “‘Gosh, don’t that 
Mabel Ballin look old, I’ll bet she’s all of 
twenty-six.” 

And the other replied, “Yep, and she’s got 
awful fat, too.” 

Thereupon Mabel, who had just lost ten 
pounds from hard work, got up and went dis- 
consolately out. 
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Malcolm McGregor keeps in trim by a 

stiff daily training. And—since every 

director seems to cast him for a fighting 

role— apparently he needs his daily doz- 

en more than any other player in the Los 
Angeles colony 
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‘HAROLD LLOYD 


You might imagine that this nervy young man who has 
his audiences holding onto the seat, squirming and shriek- 
ing while he plays “human fly” in his latest picture, Safety 
Last, would be indifferent to traffic dangers. But not so. 


Harold Lloyd is a 100% safety first motorist —Biflex 
Bumpers, both front and rear, on his car. . “I can take 
care of myself, even to climbing a tall building,” reasons 
Mr. Lloyd, “but I can’t depend on the other fellow.” 


What sound logic! With the millions of motorists, there 
are bound to be careless ones. And one crash might 
mean injury, serious loss of time, expensive repairs. 


Biflex Bumpers are always the clioice of motorists who 
demand real protection. Biflex is scientifically built, 
strength proportioned to car weight. Cushions terrific 
smashes, protecting car and passengers. Enhances 
beauty of any car. Affords Protection with Distinction. 


Biflex your car now. Sold by auto and accessory deal- 
ers everywhere. Priced $23 to $28. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, Ill. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed against 
breakage for one year. Fully protected by U. S. Patents. 





Trade Mark, 
Look for it 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 





“Protection with Distinction” 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Motoring 


These are the days when you 
Gy answer “the call of the open.” 
. 


These are the days when you 
pack the kit or lunch basket 
and seek the places of pure air 
and budding nature. 


And how the fresh air does 
sharpen the appetite. Take 
plenty of lunch. 


A better spread for your sand- 
wiches than Kraft Cheese—in 
tins—is not made. If the lunch 
kit is full, toss a tin or two into 
the car; it will be safe; and fresh; 
and good, when you get there. 





Kraft Cheese isnot “‘just cheese.” 
It’s different—very much so— 
and that difference is the thing 
you lllike. That exquisite flavor 
of Kraft Cheese doesn’t just 
happen; we do it by blending; 
by making good cheese better. 
We make eight kinds, but only 
one quality. 


No rind—it spreads. No waste—100% cheese. 
Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., Ltp. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


_ .. CHEESE . 
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Two of Hollywood’s leading lights were 
residents of the Los Angeles county jail 
this month. 

Gladys Walton, a Universal star (just why 
no one seems to know), and Joe Jackson, pub- 
licity director for Goldwyn, both caught the 
attentioifvef the speed cops by driving their 
cars some fifty. or sixty miles an hour and in 
consequence were given three day jail sen- 
tences. 

Both are out now and doing well. 

But here is the real joke. Gladys attended 
a dinner party the day she was handed her 
summons. At the party were a number of 
well known picture executives. She appealed 
to Watterson R. Rothacker, the youngster 
who made an art of printing and developing 
film, and incidentally a fortune, for advice. 

“You’re a business man, Mr. Rothacker,” 
she said. ‘What shall I say when I face the 
judge? Shall I deny I was speeding? I hate 
the idea of a jail sentence.” 

“No,” said the shrewd business man. 
“Tell the truth. The judge will be so shocked 
he'll faint, and when he comes to he will give 
you a light. fine.” 

She did, but the judge didn’t lose conscious- 
ness until he said, “Three days in jail.” 


HYLLIS HAVER, who began production of 

“The Extra Girl,” has left the cast and 
Mabel Normand has taken her place. 

The part was originally intended for Mabel, 
but when she delayed her return from the east 
so long, Phyllis was substituted, but the part 
was wholly unsuited to her type of work. 


LEATRICE JOY and Jack Gilbert do have 
such a time denying that they are-separated 
or divorced or something like that. 

With tears in her eyes, Leatrice says that 
never a day goes by that someone doesn’t 
report somewhere that she and Jack have 
become estranged. 

The truth of the matter is that these two 
young stars are a bit temperamental and 





Nita Naldi’s famous ankles. 


of the studio. She has put her foot—indeed, both of them—firmly down. 





occasionally they have a tiff—or even a little 
spat—and Letty moves out or Jack disappears 
for a few hours. 

But, they are devoted and their own opinion 
is that they'll celebrate their golden wedding 
together if people will just let them. 


RED THOMPSON, who has three claims 

to distinction in that he was for ten years 
the world’s champion athlete, a chaplain deco- 
rated for bravery in the war, and is now mar- 
ried to Frances Marion, has become a Univer- 
sal serial star. 

On his first picture he had a narrow escape 
from death when he jumped from the window 
of a ten story building onto a ledge one story 
below and sprained his ankle in the jump. 
Unable to move, he hung by his fingers for 
several minutes until a net could be placed 
below him. 


OSMOPOLITAN productions have closed 
their western organization and in the future 
will make all their pictures in New York. 
Frances Marion, director-general of the 
west coast companies, will not go to New York 
with the rest of the organization, but will write 
scenarios in Hollywood for Cosmopolitan. 


“THAT guy carries his audience around 
with him all right,” said someone to 
Hobart Henley, as a well known actor went by 
with a train of friends and hangers on. 

“That’s nothing,” said Henley, “I’ve known 
actors who actually married theirs.” 


IMMY CRUZE, who directed “‘The Covered 

Wagon,” couldn’t attend the opening night 
in Hollywood, because he hasn’t any dress 
clothes. 

As a matter of fact, until his great success 
with this picture forced him into public gaze, 
his friends declare that Jimmy hadn’t had on 
anything but golf pants and a Mackinaw in 
four years. Now, he’s bought a tweed golf 


suit and a dinner jacket. 









































































Nita positively refuses to wear stockings, in or out 


You just 


know she doesn’t wear ’em. Don’t overlook the exotic touch given by the scarab in 
| the center of the jeweled buckles, the newest feminine novelty 
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Som EBODY’S always being hurt in pictures. 
They will go in for such realism in wrecks 
and stampedes and floods and fires. Now it’s 
Cliff Bowes, of the Cameo comedies! Imagine 
being sent to the hospital because of a house- 
wrecking scene ina comedy! But that’s what 
happened to Cliff. 


SOMEBODY was discussing art on William 
Worsley’s set. 

“Who is this fellow, ‘Art,’ I hear you all 
talking so much about,” asked Worsley. 
“T don’t know him.” 

“No,” said Patsy Ruth Miller, “most of 
you directors haven’t met him yet.” 


LORIA SWANSON had a birthday party 

for herself the other evening in her beautiful 
Beverly Hills home. Everything was gor- 
geously decorated and Gloria served menus 
to her guests. 

Charlie Chaplin and Pola were there, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd, Marshall Neilan 
and a number of other guests. Gloria wore a 
gown of orchid crepe, trimmed with beads. 

Gloria is evidently trying to be as original 
as her friend, Elinor Glyn. We wonder if the 
smart set of New York and Newport will take 
to the idea. Probably not. It savors too much 
of an Elks’ banquet for a private dinner. 


ONTHLY BULLETIN: 

Constance Talmadge and Irving Thalberg, 
the boy manager of Universal, have been seen 
together so frequently of late that engage- 
ment rumors are flying thick and fast. It’s so 
unusual to see Connie with the same devoted 
suitor more than a couple of times in suc- 
cession. 

Certainly Irving’s intentions are serious, for 
he ordered six new suits from his tailor the 
other day and insisted they had to be finished 
immediately—and very springy and bridal 
looking they all are, too. 

However, just between us, we think it will 
be a long time before the youngest Talmadge 
assumes the bonds of matrimony again. 
Being single is too much fun. 

Connie, by the way, is especially devoted to 
her young nephew, Joseph Talmadge Keaton, 
and is his favorite playtellow. When Connie 
arrives in the nursery, all discipline disappears 
and the two frolic about on the floor until 
small “Buster” is in roars of laughter. 


WE really think the toastmaster at a recent 
motion picture banquet who referred to 
Mrs. Coogan as “‘ the goose that laid the golden 
egg”’ was a bit indelicate. It may be true, 
but why speak of it? 


PRLORENCE REED was arrested the other 
day, and taken to court and fined. Really! 
A hard-hearted and cold blooded officer of the 
law arrested her for walking in the park with 
her two dogs, Coffee and Muflins. The 
charge was that the dogs were not wearing 
muzzles—which, under a new ruling, is a 
finable offense. Florence explained to the 
judge that her dogs were of the breed that 
hasn’t much nose—and that she couldn’t make 
a muzzle stay on either of them. So the judge 
laughed, and only fined her one dollar. But 
as she was leaving the court room he told her 
that she’d better have a couple of muzzles 
made to order. 





Now that Tom Mix is a visitor in the big | 


city, mothers are chaining theii small boys 


at home, to the bed post. For the spring | 


fever, in itself, is hard enough for mothers to 
combat—without Tom Mix, in person, to 
add to the lure of adventure. “In spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” But in spring a little boy’s fancy is 
absorbed with plans for running away, and 
being a cowboy and fighting Indians. And 
the presence of Tom—even though he is 
stopping at a hotel instead of camping out in 
the wildest section of Central Park—cannot 





help but add largely to the cosmic urge. 
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You'll be glad to 
know this 


HAT Listerine, the 

well known antisep- 
tic, is also a very ca- 
pable and safe deodor- 
ant. And that it cannot 
injure the most delicate 
skin, or the daintiest 
garment. 





When it’s miles between tubs 


So often you don’t 
have time—or access to 
—a tub or shower. Yet 
you want to be fresh 
and immaculate. Every 
fastidious person must be. 
Call on Listerine — your 
old friend. It will do 
the work. You will be 
delighted. 





When you're wishing for 
the old tub way back home 


Simply douse it on 
when you have been 
perspiring. See how 
sweet and refreshed and 
clean it leaves you — 
evaporating quickly and 
removing all trace of 
embarrassing odor. 





If you're hot and sticky 
after an afternoon's shopping 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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HE S. S. Leviathan first sails 

to Europe as a passenger ship 
under the American flag on July 4th. 
Thus the largest and most luxurious 
vessel in the world fittingly becomes 
flag-ship of the magnificent United 
States Lines fleet to Europe. 

But the Leviathan is but one of 
an entire fleet which is unique in 
the transatlantic service. You should 
learn about these beautiful and fa- 
mous American ships—your ships. 






-~Y 


Other first class liners are: 
S.S. George Washington 
S.S. President Harding 
S.S. President Roosevelt 


One of these ships sails from New 
York each Saturday. In addition, 
there is a fleet of nine splendid cabin 
ships—five in the London service 
and four to Bremen. 

Send in the information blank to- 
day — NOW — before you forget 
it, and learn about this great flect. 


LL 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Intor. Sect. B172 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. $. Govern- 
ment literature described above. 1 am_ considering 
a trip to Europe 0), to the Orient (J, to South 
America 2). 





If 1 go date will be about — 


My Name 


My Street No. or R.F.D 


Town_ _ State 








— 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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One of the big social events of the Hollywood colony was the ball given by the 


Wampas—an association of West coast publicity men—at which the “ 
were elected by the organization. 
Top row, Derelys Perdue, Betty Francisco, Virginia Brown Faire. 
Elean Boardman, Helen Lynch.. Third row: 
Jobyna Ralston, Dorothy Devore, Kathleen Key. 


tomorrow” 
above are: 


Second row: Evelyn Brent, 


stars of 
The stellar nominees as pictured 


Fourth: Laura La Plante 


Seated: Ethel Shannon, Pauline Garon, Margaret Leahy 


RNEST TORRENCE, who played the 

guide in “The Covered Wagon,” has been 
signed by Paramount. There is a wise move 
for both of them. 


SOME pictures are called “Extra” 
Why? Because there are so many extras 
in ’em, of course. ‘Under the Red Robe”— 
now in process of construction by Cosmopoli- 
tan—comes in this class. The extra bill 
alone, for one working day, comes to about 
fifteen thousand dollars. The picture, or 
that part of it that requires mob scenes, is 
being filmed in a large New York armory— 
for the Cosmopolitan studio was almost 
demolished, not so long ago, by fire. Aside 
from the extras, the cast is to include Alma 
Rubens, Robert Mantell, and John Charles 
Thomas—the w. k. tenor. 


pictures. 


T was in a large theater in Macon, Georgia, 

and they were showing Mary Pickford’s 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” The scene 
was that affecting one where Tess comes into 
the great church, with its rich congregation, 
to baptise her baby. As she enters the church, 
and pauses under the stained glass window, 
and approaches the door, there is a chance for 
some real pathos—and Mary takes advantage 
And the theater orchestra, 


also taking advantage of the chance, began to 
play, softly, that good old revival hymn 
“Rescue the perishing, save the dying.” And, 
quite suddenly, and with no warning, the 
audience of one thousand men and women 
started to sing the words of the song. To 
sing with a spirit and fervor that is seldom 
heard in the general singing of a church 
service! And when the hymn was over, there 
were few dry eyes in the house. And yet 
some folks say that the movies exert a bad 
influence. 


HE COVERED WAGON,” which is sell- 

ing out weeks in advance in New York, is 
not doing so very well in Chicago. Students of 
psychology explain this by saying that stories 
and pictures and plays of the great West, or of 
the crossing, never go so well in the middle west 
and the far west as they do in the eastern part 
of the country. And perhaps that is so—at 
least it seems a ited en lanation. People 
want to see something that is different, and the 
days of ’49 are not very far, even yet, from 
Chicago and —_ beyond! Pictures of Paris 
and pretty clothes are apt to draw a larger 
crowd than the epoch-making drama of a dral> 
wagon train, winding across a drab stretch of 
prairie. 















































MA&FION DAVIES’ father, Judge Bernard 
J. Douras, has been reappointed as a 
magistrate by Mayor Hylan of New York for 
a period of ten years. He received the con- 
gratulations of his four proud daughters, 
Marion, Rose, Ethel and Reine. 


I JUST happened to stroll through the two 
sets. 

On one, Pola Negri was making her great 
scene—the courtroom scene—for “The Cheat.” 

On the other, Leatrice Joy was doing the 
big scene for her new picture, “The Silent 
Partner.” 

Pola spent most of her time with her make- 
up. She powdered, lip-sticked, patted her 
hair and adjusted her clothes every time the 
camera stopped grinding. Watching her 
proved cold and uninteresting in the extreme 
and Director Fitzmaurice was literally sweat- 
ing in his effort to get something convincing 
out of her. 

On the other hand, Charles Maigne, stand- 
ing back with simple stage directions for Lea- 
trice and Owen Moore, was producing some- 
thing exactly as fascinating as the third act 
of a very good stage play. Leatrice’s work 
was as effective, in every way, as that of a 
first class stage star. She was literally sunk 
in her réle, torn with feeling, wouldn’t get out 
of her part long enough to speak to me, or to 
so much as glance ina mirror. I stood fasci- 
nated for an entire afternoon, enjoying every 
moment of her tremendous, emotional and 
convincing work. 

We don’t wish to say anything about Miss 
Negri’s great art—but let’s not neglect nor 
forget to applaud such home talent as Miss 
Joy’s in our appreciation of foreign greatness. 


HEY say that it takes Arthur Edmund 

Carew, the Svengali of Richard Walton 
Tully’s production of “Trilby,” four whole 
hours to adjust the various whiskers that he 
wears in the part. As work starts promptly 
every morning, at nine, little Arthur is forced 
to start making up in the cold and chilly dawn 
—round about five o’clock. Or so his press 
agent says. Really, we should think it would 
pay Mr. Carew to grow his own! 








Another camera study of that redoubtable 
director, Marshall Neilan. At this 
period of his career, eighteen months, to 
be exact, Micky didn’t think so much of 
photography. Yet, had the motion picture 
developed at that time, Micky might have 
heen the Jackie Coogan of his day 
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The Miracle of a 
Living Odeur! 


Choose, Mademoiselle! 
The caressing fragrance of living flowers. 
Or—the sombreness of perfumery? 


VIVANTE 


From Lournay it comes, this miracle of a living odeur. 
It is gayety and life; enticement and lure, The 
subtlety of a Pompadour. The charm of a La Val- 
liere. The wisdom of a Josephine, in every precious 
drop! 

C'est tres important 


So as to avoid the faux pas of discord in one’s scheme 
of fragrance—a creme of one scent, poudre of another, 
rouge of yet another! — L’odeur Vivante wafts its per- 
sonality thzoughout all articles de toilette by Lournay. 


SCOOSSSSHSSSSHSSHSHSSSSEHSSSHSSSHSEHSHSHESHHSHESSEHSHSEESHSHSSSOSES SHOES ESESHHSSEEES 


Ourna 


PARIS NEW YORK 
7 Rue de L’Isly 366 Fifth Avenue 


You may obtain a small vial of 
Lournay Vivante by sending 15 
cents to our American address. 


1934 
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——----- COU PON-------- 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 

728 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes of American Stationery’to be printed as 
shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid errors, 
rint copy plainly.) 

MO Y READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


write or 
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STATIONERY 


Considering that our 
“Regular Package” con- 
tains approximately two 
pounds of high grade bond 
paper (number one rag 
stock) it is quite natural 
that so many people should 
ask us outright, “How do 
you do it?” The value is 
extraordinary. GQ In fact 
American Stationery meets 
the need of a first-class 
household note paper so 
well that it is widely used 
for informal correspond- 
ence in the country’s better 
homes. G Order a trial 
package for your home; we 
know you will delight in 
its use. 


QOO Sheets...» 
Oke, ILO 


PRINTED WI 


This comprises our “Regu- 
lar Package” which is made 
up as follows and mailed 
postpaid. PAPER: National 
Bank Bond — clear, white, 
fine textured; exquisite 
writing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
printed as shown in illustra- 
tion, in rich, dark blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
outside United States, add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
our exceptional facilities and large 
lant, we fill all orders with amaz- 
= speed. We have no agents or 
branch plants. All American Sta- 
tionery is sold by mail from Peru, 
Indiana, where we as originators 
of this type of note paper have 
successfully manufactured it for 
eight years. 
The American Stationery Co. 
728 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 







































Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., husband of Billie Burke, is probably the best known authority an 

beauty in America. His famous Follies, which have been devoted to glorifying the 

w. k. American girl for years, have established Ziegfeld as the 1923 Paris of 
pulchritude. Note the bored expression on his face—and wonder! 


ANP now they say that Max Linder, having 
recovered from a fall from an Alp and a 
smash-up in an automobile wreck, has dis- 
appeared. Disappeared utterly, and efficiently, 
and completely. But nobody’s very much 
worried, for they say, in Parisian circles, that 
the little French comedian has eloped. With 
the daughter of a millionaire who, like the 
heavy father in “The Studio Secret,” doesn’t 
approve of motion picture idols for sons-in-law. 
The last few months for Max have keen some- 
thing of a scenario. With the usual affectionate 
fadeout. 


UR intimation last month that all was not 

well with that ideal married couple, the 
Vidors, has been substantiated by a frank 
statement from Mrs. Vidor, who has returned 
from Honolulu with little Suzanne. Mr. Vidor 
is not living at the home on Fairfax avenue in 
Hollywood, but the couple are sometimes seen 
together in the cafes. Florence declares that 
no divorce is contemplated. 

“Mr. Vidor and I are the best of friends,” 
she says, which reminds us of the saying that 
the best of friends must part. She adds that 
there is no other man or other woman con- 
cerned. 

“We are two definite, forceful personalities,” 
Mrs. Vidor remarked, “and it is our purpose 
to work out our individual destinies so that 
neither will be called upon to relinquish certain 


concepts, certain belicfs and certain ideals 
which we hold. 

“This is something which concerns only the 
two of us. Through no fault of our own, Mr. 
Vidor and myself have been pictured as one 
of the happiest married couples in pictures. 
We have been happy. We are yet, and still, 
with the passing of the years, the question of 
individual growth and development has come 
to be the overshadowing one. 

“We hope yet to find some middle ground 
upon which we may stand and together attain 
the maximum amount of happiness.” 

During their marital “vacation” the Vidors 
have agreed upon individual independence. 
But there seems to be nothing in the report 
that King is particularly interested in Eleanor 
Boardman, the young Goldwyn actress, al- 


though they have been seen together at a 


number of affairs. 


"HE Eastern colony is predicting that Alice 
Brady will become the bride of Kenneth 
MacKenna very shortly. He is the juvenile 
leading man in the Broadway stage play “You 
and I.” Last year he appeared in “The Nest,” 
produced by William A. Brady, Alice’s papa. 
Alice, herself, has scored a personal hit in 
“Zander the Great,” a stage drama that rivals 
any film for hokum. You will recall that Miss 
Brady was divorced some time ago from James 
Crane, the actor and son of Dr. Frank Crane. 
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"THE screen is giving new words to the 
American language. The terms close-up, 
fadeout and long-shot have become of common 
usage, while the younger set chats airily of 
sheiks and shebas,—synonyms for the archaic 
words beaux and dames. And just the other 
day we heard a young sheba refer to a young 
sheik as “‘a slow-motion guy!” 


OU should have been with us—it was such 

a party that Barbara La Marr gave at the 
Ambassador Hotel shortly before her marriage 
to Jack Dougherty. In addition to the hostess, 
such beauties as Enid Bennett, Theda Bara and 
Dagmar Godowsky dazzled the orbs. The 
gentlemen of the party were Frank Mayo, 
Charles Brabin, Fred Niblo, Benjamin B. 
Hampton and Jack Dougherty. 


“THE STREET SINGER” isthe title chosen 
for Mary Pickford’s next picture—the story 
of medieval Spain, directed by Ernst Lubitsch, 
in which Mary departs radically from her old 
style of characterization. Doug’s next picture 
will be “The Thief of Bagdad,” with the city 
of Bagdad now in the process of building in 
Hollywood. 

Mary staged a title contest within the or- 
ganization before naming her picture. The 
prize consisted of a wrist watch or a sum of 
money, and was won by husband Doug and 
Mary’s attorney, Dennis O’Brien, both hitting 
upon “The Street Singer.” Since a wrist 
watch can’t be divided, I suppose they'll have 
to split the purse. Anyhow, it is nice to know 
Dougie has some spending money. 


) bat S a poor star who hasn’t an oil well to his 
credit. There’s a Jackie Coogan gusher, 
yielding barrels and barrels. The Buster 
Keaton well is bringing in 3,000 barrels a day. 
And the Claire Windsor well is not disap- 


pointing. 
YDNEY CHAPLIN, Charlie’s brother, will 
come back as a star in “Her Temporary Hus- 


band,” a farce comedy being produced for 
First National. 


MONEY 


FOR YOU 


A top prize of $1,500.00 
andforty-nineother prizes 


$9,000 


IN ALL 





A simple puzzle con- 
test—open to every one. 


Turn to rotogravure sec- 
tion, page 59, this issue, 
for conditions of contest. 


Everything ready 
for you to 
start right now! 
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Men died like flies 





Wherever hard, gruel- 
ling tasks can be lifted 
from human shoulders 
by electricity, human 
life is enriched. Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany designs and 
manufactures ma- 
chinery by which elec- 
tricity is generated 
and put to work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











































TheGreat Pyramidwas built, 
according to Herodotus, by 
the bitter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


The world does progress. A 
modern skyscraper goes up 
in a fraction of a year—work- 
men furnishing the skill and 
General Electric motors the 
muscle. 































instrument. 
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are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. bette. os 
meddeeae fect eiat 
and details o IAL; 
EASY PAYMENTS on any 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
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iBE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 

















Big demand for trained Railway Traffic ll... se 
cellent opportunities for advancement. Meet prominent | 
officials, travel, something new every day. Pleasant, | 






osit .- Guaranteed or money refunded. We pre 

73 in three months’ spare-time study at home. Non- 
chnical; easy to master. Start at $110 per month, ex 

penece paid, ormore. Hundreds of succersful graduates. 
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soll caress 


adds loveliness / 


i igo beauty acces- 
sory sets a new 
standard of puff dainti- 
ness. Its characteristic 
soft caress spreads 
powder evenly with- 
out waste. Your dis 
cerning eye will at 
once note the superior 
looming qualities and 
workmanship of the 
Gainsborough Powder 
Puff. A size to fit each 


individual taste. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 
Chicago + New York 


ainsborough 
POWDER mi 


GAINSBOROUGH POWDER 
PUFFS are made in all sizes to 
suit your needs —rich, velvety 
velour or soft, deep-piled Aus- 
tralian lamb’s wool. 

The workmanship is 

perfect. Compare ow 2% 
them with any puffs 
you have ever used. 









Each packed in atirac- 
tive sanitary dust-proo 
container. Your hands 
are the first to touch 
them. 


Prices: 10 cents to 75 cents 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 


IN: “Java Head,” when Taou Yuen leaves the 
ship with Gerrit, her finger nails are long and 
crooked in real Chinese fashion; five minutes 
later, while being introduced to Gerrit’s folks, 
her nails are seen to be short and well mani- 
cured. Some change! Also, after Gerrit sur- 
prises his family by returning home married, he 
calmly turns to his sister and says, “Show my 
wife to her room.”’ Rather thoughtful of them 
to have provided a room for her beforehand, 
wasn't it? 


actor, aut 


Jopues, Oak Lane, Penna. 


CONSIDER THE TITLE 


LEASE tell me who, in “Broken Chains,” 
let the wolf hound loose when the hero was 
fighting with the villain? There was no one in 
the room. 
Mrs. FRANK SmitH, Alliance, Neb. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE 


N George Melford’s production, “Ebb Tide,” 

the poor shipwrecked sailors are stranded on a 
deserted corner of Tahiti. During the storm 
they seek shelter in the remains of a deserted 
hut. In the morning as the tropical sun lights 
a blue sky, lo and behold, there, within ten feet 
of their shelter, stands a firstclass lamp-post in 
At condition. Now it seems queer to me that 
on such a dark and stormy night that lamp 
was not lit, but the poor mariners seemed not 
to notice the carelessness of the street depart- 
ment. 

W. E. WEBER, Aberdeen, Wn. 


RURAL TOUCH—OR BURLESQUE? 
L: AST night I saw “Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 

Elmo Lincoln as the blacksmith was not 
“human.” He took the iron from the fire, 
white from the heat. But that isn’t all! While 
he was pounding it he actually touched the 
white part and didn’t even show a sign of being 
burned. For another thing in the same picture 
I noticed Betsy Ann Ross in an evening gown, 
while Quincy Adams Sawyer had just come in 
from the sunlight of the afternoon. He was 
wearing white flannels and a heavy white 
sweater. 

JUST ONE OF THOSE “FANS,” 
Glenns Falls, N. Y. 


QUICK WORK ON A RACING CAR 
N “Racing Hearts,” with Agnes Ayres, the 
mechanics are working on the framework of 
the car, which is yet a mere skeleton, when the 
girl gets a cable from her father that he is 
leaving Europe on a fast steamer. He arrives 
in a few days, but lo! the car is assembled and 
ready for a gruelling race in such a short time 
that it would allow for no tests or tryout what- 
ever. I wouldn’t care to drive that car in a 
race and the realism of the play was completely 
spoiled. 
Currrorp E. Hicks, Stittville, N. Y 


¢|4 MOVING MESSAGE 


ie Charles Ray’s picture, “The Girl I Loved,” 
Mary slips a note under her lover’s napkin, 
which is at the head of the table. When she 
leaves the room, John goes over to the table, 
picks up the napkin to the right of the one 
under which Mary had just put the note, and 
evidently her little message had moved, for 
there it was! 
ALICE BunpDLIE, Grand Forks, N. D. 





-Lo0 “They 


HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your con- 
tribution. What have you seen, in the past month, that 
was stupid, unlife like, ndiculous or merely incongruous? Do 
not generalize; confine your remarks to s pate instances of ab- 
surdities in pictures you have seen. Yo 
listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
r or director. 


Lo-9t 


O. Pat. Off. 


ur observation will be 


CAPPING THE CLIMAX 
IN “The Ninety and Nine” Tom Silverton is 

struck in the back of the head with a brick 
thrown by Bud Bryson, he falls and his cap 
falls from his head. Ruth Blake runs ac ross the 
stepping stones in a little brook, helps him up 
and leads him away—the cap still lying on the 
ground. He is taken to her home and his 
wound dressed. When he starts to leave he 
picks up his cap from the table, putsit on and 
goes out. 

E. T. A., Newark, N. J. 


MAYBE HEWASN’T SELF-RESPECTING 
N “The Voice From The Minaret,” showing 
the ceremony at which Eugene O’Brien is to 

be inducted as rector of a London church, the 

Bishop is gowned as I have never yet seen a 

Bishop gowned in any English church. The 

Episcopal ring is very much in evidence, but 

where are the voluminous “bishop sleeves”’ 

drawn into a small cuff at the wrist and where 
is the sleeveless sort of cloak they also wear? 

No self-respecting Anglican Bishop would 

appear in any church in a plain ordinary sur- 

plice such as any lowly curate might wear. For 
all I know, they may do so in the U. S. A., but 
not in London where the scene is laid. Don’t 
for pity’s sake, take the very sleeves off our 
Bishops! 
M. F., Hamilton, Canada. 


BUT HE WALKED WITH A LIMP 
WW Douglas Fairbanks’ latest picture, ‘ Robin 

Hood,” he was hit on the head with an iron 
hook which must have weighed akout fifteen to 
twenty pounds. Immediately after he rises 
and acts as though nothing unusual had hap 
pened. 

Frep Dirrricu, Clifton, N. J 


SHE DIDN’T KNOW THE SECRET 


JN “When Knighthood Was in Flower,” there 
is, you remember, a scene in which Mary 
Tudor is kept a prisoner in her own apartment 
for two days. She was always looking for 
means of escape but why didn’t she try going 
through the secret door though which Brandon 
always came? 
BEeRYE M. Hostey, Rochester, N. Y. 


WHY DRAG IN GEOGRAPHY? 


THINK anyone who has reached fourth- 

grade geography will realize that there are 
no mountains in the Mississippi Valley. Yet in 
“The Sin Flood” the Mississippi was shown 
tearing down a deep valley between giant hills. 
It was a good flood picture, but it seems to me 
it looked more like the breaking of a dam than 
the breaking of levees along the flat Mississippi 
country. 

MOoLLy Brown, Wayne, Penna. 


ANOTHER PICTURE SCANDAL! 


IN “Has the World Gone Mad?”’ they tell us 
that Hedda Hopper, the mother, has had her 
face “lifted,” etc., etc., “the symbol of twenty- 
one years of motherhood.” Later, her hus- 
band is seen reading one of their old sweetheart 
letters. The contents of this letter show that 
they were not married at the time. The letter 
is dated August, 1903! Was not married 
twenty years ago, but has a son twenty-one 


years old! 
E. V. S., Johnson City, Tenn. 
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‘Star Stuff” 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 | 


“All right, have it yourown way. I was just 
telling you.” 

“What girl is it, then?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. But I’ve seen 
him with one of those little blonde ‘bathing 
girls’ from his company. Probably that’s the 
one.” 

“Ts she pretty—and nice?” 

“Pretty; yes. Don’t know about the rest 

‘Well, she’s nice if Jimmy likes her—really 
likes her.” 

“Oh, no doubt. But you mustn’t ever ask 
Jimmy about her. He’s got his own life to 
live.” 

“Ves, I know, but he might have told me 
about her, and he needn’t stay away all the 
time just because of her. I’m lonesome. He 
was all I had.” 

“All youhad! Whatare you talking about?” 

**Well—he was the only one that thought of 
me as—just me. It would have been all the 
same to Jimmy if I had been a shabby little 
extra girl on the ‘lot.’ ” 

“But you are not a shabby little extra girl 
on the ‘lot.’ You aresomebody. You’re going 
to be a star. Don’t forget that. And you’ve 
got to make some sacrifices. Look at Sam and 
me; how hard we are working for you. We 
don’t have many friends nor much pleasure.” 

“But you’re both old—and don’t care.” 

“Ves, we’re old, so we can look back and see 
how we made our mistakes when we were 


young. Be patient a little longer, honey, and. 


leave everything to mamma. Someday you 
can have everything you want; all the good 
times; all the friends—everything.” 

“You always say that. I think you’ve for- 
gotten all about being young—except the 
mistakes!” 

“And by remembering them I can keep you 
from having any to remember when you are 
old like me.” 

“And I suppose liking Jimmy would be a 
mistake?” . 

“It might be. He’ll never be anything but a 
slap-stick comedian who does face-falls to make 
the low-brows laugh—he says so himself—but 
you are going to be something very different.” 

“But you never did anything but small-time 
and burlesque.” 

**Yes—you can’t help having a mother of 
that kind, but you can keep from having that 
kind of friends.” 

Nita sniffed dolefully: “Now you start 
abusing yourself to make me feel ashamed of 
what I said. Darn it! Jimmy’s gone; my 
canary’s dead, and you are always cross— 


$99 


everything’s wrong! 


SOME kisses, a few tears, and a little petting 
closed that episode, but it worried Nancy, 
nevertheless. The knowledge that she had 
been compelled to resort to unfair tactics to 
keep the girl under complete control shook her 
confidence. She confessed as much to Sam the 
next day when he was outlining some big plans. 

**Looks easy to you, doesn’t it, Sam?” 

“Sure. Why not? We’ve got the right girl 
and the right system. The whole thing’s 
working fine. All the big producers are watch- 
ing her. A couple more pictures like ‘Faith’ 
and they'll be flocking in here with contracts.” 

“But suppose something happens to her; 
goes stale; loses interest—or anything like 
that?” 

Old Sam’s face grew long at the thought. 
“We'd have to begin all over again—and with 
second-hand material. If she lets down they'll 
see it in a minute, and not a one of them will 
take a chance on starring her—all of the ‘I told 
you so’ boys will be out with their hammers. 
But what made you ask that? She isn’t letting 
down, is she? I hadn’t noticed it in her work.” 

“No, she isn’t letting down in her work—” 

“What are you worried about then?” 

“She’s getting restless—feels her wings. 
Frets because she is cooped up all the time.” 
“Take her out a little more, then. Let her 
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ARMAND 
Week-end Package 25¢ 


OR the week-end or overnight trip, this little 

beauty box is ready packed, just the size tu 
slip into any corner of your traveling bag. Adding 
immeasurably to your comfort, it will keep you 
looking your loveliest all the time. 


Face powder, rouge, cold cream, vanishing 
cream, talcum, soap—everything you could need 
is included in the Armand Week-end Package. 
There’s a generous box of genuine Armand Cold 
Cream Powder—that wonderful, soft, dry pow- 
der with a base of cold cream which is bringing 
the happiness of an attractive appearance to 
women the world over. 


Then there’s a box of Armand Bouquet; another 
of Rose, a delicate, clinging powder of exquisite 
fragrance. A tiny box of rouge, with puff. For 
cleansing the skin and protecting it from dust and 
dirt, there are cold cream and vanishing cream. 
Also a can of talcum, a cake of fragrant soap and 
the Armand “Creed of Beauty,” a little book that 
you will appreciate. Al! for 25c! 


Fill in this coupon and send for yours to-day. 
Address 
, ARMAN D—Des Moines 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 4) 
In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE - BOXES. 4 Powe. 
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ARMAND—Des Moines he > 


», 


i I enclose 25c J. for the Armand Week-end Package and 
} “Creed of Beauty.” N |! 
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The Most 
Precious Perfume 


in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
R- are unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. The very 

essence of the flowers themselves, 
made without alcohol. For years the 


favorite of women of taste in society 
and on the stage. 


The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this 
perfume, the most precious in the world, When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 
that you can use it withoutextravagance. It is 
so highly concentrated that the delicate odor 
from a single drop will last a week. 


Sample 
20° 


Send 20c (stamps or 
silver) with the cou- 





Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Flower Drops 
with long glass stopper, 
containing drops,«s 
supply for 30 weeks; 

Lilac, Crabapple. $1.50 
Lily of the Valley 





pon Solow and we we Rose, Violet...... $2.00 
sen ou a sample 
vial of | Rieger’s Fiower SERRE 00 onc0ee 4 


Drops, the most allur- 
ing and most costly 
perfume ever made. 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, 
Rose, Violet, Roman- 
za, Lilac or Crabapple, 
Twenty cents for the 
world’s most precious 
perfume! 


Mon Amour Perfume 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1.60 
Souvenir Box 
Extra special box of five 
25c¢ bottles of five differ- 
ent perfumes $1.00 
If any perfume does not 
exactly suit your taste, 
do not hesitate oo poten 


and money re- 
tunded cheerfully. 


sseeee- 

















> a MARK REGIBTERED 


E & TOILET’ WATER 














Flower Drops 
Send The Coupon Now! 


Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) 


145 First Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
sample bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops in the 
odor which I have checked. 


Lily of the Valley 2 Rose 
Romanza 0 Lilae 


[) Violet 
2 Crabapple 


x0ecthbeudnes eaecebensbaned $.........enclosed. 








Maneater. if not pleased your money will be returned, f 





mingle with the mob; let ’em make a fuss over 
her.”’ 

“T don’t dare. I was that way myself once 
and I know what the ‘mob’ did to me. And 
from the way letters and telephone calls are 
coming in it looks like the whole world was 
after her. Worse than it ever was in my day. 
If I let ‘em get hold of her they'll give her a 
thousand exciting things to think about—men, 
love, society, pleasure—everything but her 
work!” 

“Tsee . . . Well, that’s your job, and you'll 
have to handle it. I’ve got all I can do at the 
studio.” 

“Oh, I'll do my best; don’t worry. I'll lie 
and fight and scheme; but I get so tired some- 
times. I’m going day and night: manager, 


| mother, maid, press agent—some job, Sam!” 


| would have mauled her to death. 
| didn't 














ND indeed it was some job. For, as Nancy 

had said, the world was after the girl. They 
loved her, but in their mass affection they 
The girl 
appreciate that, however, and her 
resentment at being shut off from the world 
she had won grew greater. Finally, as a small 
concession, Nancy swung open for her one 
small window onto the world—she turned over 
to her the mass of mail that poured in from the 
adoring film fans; let her have them unopened 
and uncensored to do with as she liked. 

Nita was delighted. The letters were won- 
derful “close-ups” of the intriguing outside 
world whose many phases of life had always 
been presented to her in the “long shots”’ or 
“soft focus” of carefully selected books and 
plays. She treasured them; read and re-read 
them, and labored conscientiously over her 
replies. Some tite, some one of them would 
more than repay her for all of her trouble. 
She was sure of that. 

Nancy, noting her absorption in her corre- 
spondence, felt somewhat easier. The novelty 
would wear off of that adventure in time, but 
for the present it would keep her occupied 
during her idle moments, and certainly no 
harm could come of it Nancy, not being of a 
“literary” turn of mind, did not realize, you 
see, just how disturbing the written word may 
be; how completely it may annihilate distance; 
how intimate and warming it may become. 

Thus it came about that Stanhope, poet, 
raconteur, soldier and adventurer, loitered un- 
challenged beneath Nita’s window and smote 
his trembling lyre. 

His first letter came to her at the studio: a 
thin, typed envelope that didn’t look in the 
least interesting. She opened’ it indifferently 

. . probably a “knock” from some would-be 
critic; or a disguised “ad” .. . 

Greenwood, Indiana, 
January 2, 1917. 

My Dear Miss Knowles: 

May a lonely invalid in a strange land 
thank you—and your little play “ Faith” 
—for one perfect hour in an atmosphere of 
peace and beauty and love; and may he 
further thank you for a vision of the most 
heautiful young woman he has ever seen 
on a cinema screen? 

In a bit of poetry written while at the 
front in Flanders I tried to tell how our 
troubled hearts turned back to scenes of 
beauty and peace and love. I enclose a 
clipping of that poem, trusting that it may 
serve to vouch for the very sincere senti- 
ments of, 

Yours truly, 
Franklin Stanhope. 

P.S.—You will pardon me for writing a 
letter of this character on the typewriter, 
won't you? You see, my right arm is 
“somewhere in France.” F. S. 


When Nita finished the letter, she sighed 
with ecstasy; sat for a moment in dreamy 
thought, then picked up the clipping with rev- 
erent fingers. It was, she found, from a maga- 
zine that was not in the habit of publishing 
anything of doubtful literary merit, and duly 
credited to one Franklin Stanhope. Nita 
wasn't exactly a connoisseur of poetry, but that 
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little poem “registered.” In fact, I don’t think 
Ann Hathaway ever responded to any of Will 
Shakespeare’s efforts as Nita responded to 
Stanhope’s sad little song of longing and Joneli- 
ness. He sang straight into her heart—for, 
wasn’t she lonely, too? 

Of course, Nita never told her mother about 
that letter, nor about any of the others that 
followed. It wasn’t the kind of a secret you 
could entrust to a person like Nancy. She 
wouldn’t understand. She probably had never 
known anyone like Stanhope, for her world had 
been hard and coarse; besides she lacked senti- 
ment and imagination as all older people do. 

Sometimes, though, the wonderful joy of the 
adventure was almost too much for one small 
girl to keep all alone. Such perfect under- 
standing! Such beautiful sentiment and 
thought! Little by little he grew in her imagi- 
nation and heart until each letter summoned up 
a shadowy presence of someone tall and brave 
and handsome—sad and suffering, perhaps, 
but gentle and kind alway. And why not? 
The great war in Europe had called the high 
hearts and poet souls from every land. There 
was Seeger and Brookes and kilmer—oh, so 
many of them! Why might not this be one of 
them, too? 

* * * * * 


LONG in March the end of the Beaux Arts 

contract drew in sight, and Nita had one 
more picture to do—a “hig” picture. Into it 
old Sam proposed to put everything at his com- 
mand, and of the girl he expected to demand 
more than he had ever dared demand before. 
It was to be the grand finalé of her career with 
the Beaux Arts and her hid for stellar honors 
with greater companies. Everything depended 
on the success of that last picture, and the suc- 
cess of the picture depended on the girl. Sam 
and Nancy spent a great deal of time and 
thought over the undertaking, for with it they 
rose or fell. Nita, they agreed, must be at very 
best. 

“For God’s sake,” Sam adjured, “keep her 
up on her toes from start to finish, and don’t let 
her get sick. Knock wood; pray—do any- 
thing!” 

Nancy, who had been well satisfied with the 
girl’s dreamy content the past few weeks, felt 
very confident. 

“Leave it to me. She'll eat, drink, dream 
and sleep that picture from the first rehearsal 
to the last ‘cut’! ” 

“No parties; no foolishness—no nothing. 
Just her part in the picture.” 

“The picture, and nothing but the picture! 
—then my girlastar! Think of it,Sam. Why, 
I couldn’t—just couldn’t—let her fail now!” 

“All right, it’s all in your hands. If she’s 
right, everything’s right.” 

“ All in my hands, Sam—and if she fails I'll 
take all the blame. You've done your part.” 

And it was on that propitious day that 
Nancy discovered the enemy within her guard! 

Digging in the girl’s wardrobe, inventorying 
costumes for the forthcoming picture, she 
found the cherished package of letters from 
Stanhope, and with a fine disregard for the 
ethics of the thing, read them through. 

There was nothing soft or sentimental about 
Nancy, but she had been young once and hadn’t 
forgotten it; therefore she didn’t need any 
psychologist to tell her just how destructive 
those letters would be to a girl like Nita. For 
awhile she was “floored.””. What could she do? 
Have it “out” with Nita? Never! The girl 
wouldn’t recover from the battle for weeks. 
Tell Sam and ask his help? No; he would blow 
up and “spill the beans’’—hesides he would 
bawl her out unmercifully. What then? 
Something had to be done. 

Hours were precious, but it took her a whole 
day to “dope out” an acceptable plan and find 
a suitable ally. Then she reverted to habit 
and called Jimmy in. 

“Jimmy,” she blurted out, 
trouble, and I want your help!” 

It had been her intention to spring it on him 
in a way that would enlist his whole sym 
pathy, but when she saw how white he got, she 
felt ashamed. 





“Nita’s in 
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“Or, that is,’ she amended, “‘she’s done 
something foolish; something that may inter- 
fere with her work, and I want you to help me 
fix it up without her knowing anything about 
it.” 

The color came back in his face at that, but 
he didn’t look very happy: 

‘Suppose you tell me about it—just as it is,” 
he suggested. 

Nancy had her story well rehearsed and she 
got it over in good style, but when she pro- 
duced the letters to prove how serious the 
affair was and how far it had progressed, he re- 
fused to touch them. 

“T’ll take your word for what’s in them, but 
I don’t want to read them. They’re her letters 
and she didn’t want anybody to see them. 
That’s enough for me.”’ 

“Why, Jimmy!” she exclaimed, “ you’re not 
sore at me for reading them, are you?”’ 

“Oh, no. That's your privilege, I suppose— 
but go on; what is it that you want me to do?” 

Just this: go back to Greenwood where this 
four-flusher stays and get the ‘goods’ on him. 
When you've done that I'll finish the job.” 

‘But suppose there are no ‘goods’ on him— 
like you mean?” 

“Don’t worry about that. No man that’s 
what he claims to te—an Englishman, a poet, 
a soldier, a gentleman—would be buried away 
in a tank town in Indiana. You know that.” 

“ And—” 

* And if he’ll lie about that much of it, he’ll 
lie about all of it, won’t he?” 

“Possibly.” 

“T know he will—and has! Nita’s just a kid, 
with her head full of romantic dreams, and this 
fellow has fooled her completely. We can’t let 
her go on with this thing, but we’ve got to be 
mighty careful how we put a stop to it.” 

“Do you think she loves this man?” . 

“Not in ‘the way you mean. But she prob- 
ably thinks she does. If we fight him she’ll 
fight for him, and it’s easy to really love some- 
thing you’ve fought for . . . Oh, Jimmy! IfI 
can only hold her—all of her—for a little while 
longer! I'll put her so far up in the world that 
her pride will never let her come down; never 
let her make the mistakes I made! You'll help 
me do that, won’t you—for her sake?”’ 

*¢ And the higher she goes, the fai ther she will 
get away from you and me—” 

“Yes. But we won’t care. We love her, 
don’t we? And it’s all for her.” 

“Yes, that’s it—we love her. But it’s lucky 
there’s nobody else to love her the way we do. 
If there were she wouldn’t have much chance 
for happiness—but never mind that,” he broke 
off, “I broke the rules of the game once; I 
won’t do it again. I’ll start east tonight.” 


REENWOOD, Indiana, proved to ke just 

the kind of Corn Belt town that Jimmy had 
expected it to be, but he was somewhat 
shocked to see what an unprepossessing place 
Stanhope’s lodgings were: a shabby, unpainted 
old wooden house, bearing an illy-lettered sign. 
“Board and Rooms,” it was an offense to 
Jimmy’s California cultured senses. 

“I say,” he demanded of the “taxi” driver 
who had taken him there, “are you sure this 
is the place?” 

“Look at the number over the door,” sug- 
gested the driver, “‘figgers don’t lie.” 

There was logic in that, so Jimmy plowed 
across the muddy “lawn,” and inspected the 
weather-beaten numbers over the door. 
Finding that the driver had been right, he 
twisted the old-fashioned door bell vigorously. 
After a little interval the door opened slowly, 
and a shabby, frowsy little man of late middle- 
age peered out at him. 

“Does Mister Franklin Stanhope live here?” 
asked Jimmy. 

The little man looked him over suspiciously 
and glanced out at the waiting “taxi.” 

“Er—yes.” 

“May I speak to him a moment?” 

The little man seemed undecided: “ Busi- 
ness?” heasked. 

“Not exactly. A personal matter, rather.” 

“You knew Mister Stanhope?” 
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MAKES HAIR STAY COMBED 













Free 
Send Coupon for 
Trial Tube FREE 


Hugh Thompson, screen 
favorite, who has used 
Stacomb for years. 


Keeps HairSmooth and Lustrous 
—No Need to Have Unruly Hair 


Stars of the stage and screen— wanted it—pompadour, parted on 
style leaders of the day—have the side or in the middle, or any 
known and used STACOMB for way. STACOMB makes it pos- 
years to get that smooth, neatly _ sible to train it that way. 
combed effect. Excellent after a shampoo. 

STACOMEB controls all kinds Women find it useful in control- 
of unruly hair—soft and brittle ling vexing short locks and to keep 
hair, dry and fluffy hair—any kind the curl in. 
that won’t stay combed just as you Young boys’ hair is always kept 
comb it. neat and can be easily trained in 

For STACOMB keeps the hair any style with STACOMB. (Noz 
in place no matter how wild. a liquid.) 

Leaves it soft and lustrous, too. For sale at your druggist or 


You will be amazed at the ease wherever toilet goods are sold. 


with which you can comb it. Have Ask your barber for a Stacomb 
your hair now as you’ve always’ Rub. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc., Los Angeles 
| wk Trial Tube 
Demand | Free 


tandard Laboratories, Inc. | 





Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. J4, 750 Stanford Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me free trial tube of Stacomb. | 
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Under the Arm! 


— the one spot which soap and water 
cannot keep immaculate 


HERE is one quality which men ex- 
pect, a/ways, in a woman— personal 


daintiness! 


And yet, so often women are 
unconsciously lax about a very important 
phase of the toilette. 

For there is one spot which even daily 
bathing cannot keep immaculate— under 
the arm! Because of perspiration odor 
and moisture, the underarm must have 
regular, special care, just as the teeth and 
finger nails. Millions of dainty women 
are finding their best safeguard in the 
underarm toilette—now available in two 
delightful ways. 


ODO-RO-NO 
* 
4 
‘The liquid corrective \ 
Sor excessive perspiration 
For those afflicted with an 
excessive degree of perspi- 
ration moisture and odor, 
Odorono was formulated 
by a physician as a safe, 
scientific corrective. A 





harmless, antiseptic toilet s ; 
water, its regular use twice ff 
a week will keep the under- at ond, F 
arms always dry and odor- ff 4 


te 4 Bical 
less and protect clothing _ Picnost 
from all stain and odor. At is Ry es iF 
all toilet counters, 3c, 60c, $1. >< : 


\ 


ine Creme. 
ODO-RO-NO 


“The new vanishing cream 
deodorant 
If you are troubled with a 
milder degree of perspira- 
tion, Creme Odorono, a 
dainty new cream, will give 
you immediate, effective pro- 
tection for the entire day. 
Because it vanishes at once 
and is non-greasy, it may 
be used when dressing. 
Smooth and soft, it will not 
harden or dry up. Men, 
too, like its convenience for 
7 everyday dependence or quick, 
special use. Large tube, 2¢c. 








Send for Samples 


Send 6c for sample Creme Odorono; for 10¢ 
samples Liquid Odorono and Odorono Depila- 
tory will beincluded. Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Company, 907 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











“No, but I’ve heard a great deal about him 
—through a friend in Los Angeles.” 

“In Los Angeles?” exclaimed the other. 
“What did you say your name was?” 

“T didn’t say, but it’s Mahoney—James 
Mahoney?” 

“ And Mister Stanhope didn’t know you?” 

“No, but if you'll tell him that a friend of 
Miss Knowles—Nita Knowles—is here, I 
think he will be glad to see me.” 

The little man gulped and looked frightened. 

“Well, how about it?” asked Jimmy, 
somewhat annoyed by the other’s peculiar 
actions. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the other with a woe- 
begone expression, “I’m sorry but you have 
come too late to see Mister Stanhope.” 

“Too late! What do you mean?” 

“Mister Stanhope is dead, sir.” 

“Dead! Good Heavens! When did that 
happen?” 

“Er—a week ago; a week ago yesterday. 
He was an invalid you know.” And the little 
man’s eyes showed traces of tears. 

“Gee!” said Jimmy, “that’s too darned 
bad, isn’t it? I’m awfully sorry.” And he 
really was, somehow. 

“Yes, it is sad. But as our French friends 
say: ‘C'est la guerre!’ ” 

“Yes, that’s the way of war. Sorry I 
didn’t come sooner. There’s nothing I can do, 
is there—that is; he had friends, and all that?” 

“Oh, yes. Everything has been taken care 
of quite as he would have wished.” 

“Well, then, guess I'll be going back. 
Sorry to have troubled you.” 

“Oh, that is quite all right. I only regret 
that you couldn’t have seen Mister Stanhope. 
Goodbye.” And with a meek little bow, he 
closed the door, and Jimmy heard him shuffling 
off down the hall. 

“Hi, there!” called a young man who was 
hurrying across the yard, “Why didn’t you 
hold him a minute longer?” 

“Hold him? asked Jimmy as the youth 
came up, “what do you mean?” 

“Why, hold old ‘Prof’ Stanhope. I’ve got 
a bill here that I’ve been trying to collect and 
he hides every time he sees me coming.” 

“ *Prof’ Stanhope?” exclaimed Jimmy, 
“Who is ‘Prof’ Stanhope?” 

“The old geezer you were talking to. Pro- 
fessor Stanhope, professor of language and 
literature in Greenwood’s famous college.” 

“Oh. That’s who it was, eh?” 

“Yep. That’s him. Worst old liar and 
deadbeat in town. Kinda ‘cracked,’ I guess. 
Writes poetry—and all such foolishness.” 

“Say! Did he have a brother—or any 
relative—that died a week ago?”’ 

“Naw, he ain’t got any folks but an old 
maid daughter.” 

“You’re sure that no’ one staying here—an 
Englishman, maybe—died recently?” 

“Absotively. What’s the old geezer been 
doing—stringing you?” 

“Tt sure looks like it. It sure does—!” 





HEN Jimmy got back to Los Angeles he 
immediately set out for Hollywood to 
make his remarkable report. 

Nancy wasn’t in, but Nita was there. 

“*T’ll come back later,” said Jimmy. ‘Got 
a little business matter to talk over with your 
mother.” 

“All right,” said Nita frostily, “but you 
needn’t hurry away. There’s a little matter 
I'd like to talk over with you.” 

There was something threatening in her 
tone and manner and Jimmy began to make 
excuses. 

“Never mind that,” she said. “I know you 
have been back east and just got in, but you 
can spare a few minutes.” 

“All right, then,” said Jimmy with assumed 
carelessness, “fire away.” 

“ How did you like your trip?” 

“Oh, so-so Rotten weather back east.” 

“What did you find out at Greenwood?” 

“What’s that?” yelped Jimmy. 

“TI said: ‘What did you find out at Green- 
wood?’ ” 


” 


“Why—what—how—?” 

“Oh, mamma ‘spilled the beans, as she 
says. Iknowallaboutit. Fine, gentlemanly 
thing you did!” 

“But, Nita!—you don’t understand—”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do. I got it all from her. Now 
I suppose you are going to sit there and tell 
me what a fool I’ve been; tell me how I’ve 
been deceived?” 

Jimmy squirmed in his chair: “Er—no; 
notexactly. Fact is, I didn’t see him.” 

“Didn’t see him? Why, how was that?” 

“Well—er—I hate to tell you, Nita, but 
—but he’s dead.” 

“Dead? Oh, no! When did he die?” 

“* A week before I got there.” 

“A week before you got there—! What 
day were you there?” 

““Let’s see—Tuesday, the 17th.” 

“Tuesday, the 17th?” 

“Yes; only one day.” 


HE regarded him a moment quite thought- 

fully, then fished in her bodice and drew 
out a letter. 

“Here, Jimmy,” she said, “‘is the last letter I 
got from him. It’s dated and postmarked 
the 16th.” 

Jimmy made no reply, but he looked 
sweaty and miserable. 

“Somebody has lied, don’t you think, 
Jimmy?” 

“Looks like it,” he agreed. 

“And who should I believe?” 

““T—er—I don’t know.” 

“Suppose I believe that both of you have 
lied—about a number of things?” 

“That might be nearer it,” he admitted 
hesitatingly. 

“And why did you lie about it?” 

“T—I’'d rather not say.” 

“Want me to guess?” 

“Tf you think you know.” 

“Well—it’s just a guess, but I think you 
found out something back there that wouldn’t 
be nice to tell me; something you thought 
would hurt me, maybe. Was that it?” 

She waited. 

“Something like that.” 

Both were silent for a moment. 

“That was a beautiful ‘white lie,’ Jimmy,” 
she said softly,— beautiful.” 

He made no reply to this, but sat with 
bowed head. 

“Jimmy!” she exclaimed suddenly, tears 
shining in her eyes, “‘You’ve come back to 
me—just as good and clean as you always 
were, and much finer than I knew you could 
be. Why, Jimmy!—fe never could have 
done a finer thing than you have done—with 
one little ‘white lie’!” 

“TI didn’t do it because I’m fine,” he said 
slowly, “I did it because—because you’re fine 
and I want you to stay that way—and you 
can’t if all your dreams are spoiled.” 

“You weren’t afraid then that something 
like this might spoil my work?” 

“No. I don’t care about your work—any 
more. I wish you were just like you were 
when you came up from New Orleans.” 

“Honest, Jimmy?” 

“Honest!” 

“Jimmy, we all have blind spots in our eyes, 
but we don’t need to have them in our hearts, 
need we?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe we have to pretend 
we have.” 

“And you have been pretending, Jimmy?” 

“Kinda.” 

“Jimmy!” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you remember when I came here from 
New Orleans and you met us at the station? 
Remember how you bent down for a ‘little 
sister’ kiss on your cheek?” 

“Yes. Iremember.” 

“And how mamma laughed at us for being 
so awkward and bashful?” 


"a 
“Well, Jimmy. Watch me now—see what 
I’ve learned in the movies! ........ Oh, 


Jimmy! You don’t care if I cry, do you?” 
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The Shadow Stage | 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 | 


THE AFFAIRS OF LADY HAMILTON | 
—Hodkinson 

HE German producer takes a mean delight 

in the portrayal of historical English indis- 
cretions. This time the victim is Lady 
Hamilton, who had as many affairs as she had 
gowns. The poor lady comes to a bad finish— 
but her road of life is not a monotonous one 
and that’s something! The German idea of ¢n 
intrigue is slightly heavy—as are the German 





heroines. Not for children. 
DEAD GAME—Universal 
OOT GIBSON does some hard riding and | 
some quick thinking, in this picture. For | 
there are two husky villains and a whole flock 
of confederates to be foiled—and all in six 
reels, too. But Hoot outguesses the outlaws, 
and gets the girl and even manages to escape 
from a trackless, and waterless, desert. Notan | 
unusual western, but a good one! 


THE PRODIGAL SON—Stoll Film Corp 
HIS picture is so steeped in gloom that, 
after a few reels of it, the sunlight seems 

green and the birds don’t sing pretty. Church- 
yards, and death-heds; lost loves and debts and 
bitterness chase each other through the heavy 
shadows. Hall Caine may have written it, and 
all that—but it needs something to make it 
bearable. There are some splendid flashes of 
acting—but they are only flashes. 


SOUL OF THE BEAST—Metro 

LITTLE abused Cinderella of the circus | 

runs away with an elephant. They romp 
off, together, into the depths of the Canadian 
forest, and have ever so many adventures! 
Finally they become separated, and the girl is 
again reduced to the estate of a little drudge in 
a cheap tavern. But love enters the scene and 
all ends well. Even the elephant is in the final 
happy fade-out. 


WHAT WIVES WANT—Universal 


NY director, with sense, would murmur 

“Who knows?’’—and let it go at that! 
But this must needs follow the beaten track of 
elaborate parties, and another man, and what- 
not until the brain reels! With a final, not 
very original realization, by the husband in the 
case, that all business and no love will wreck 
any marriage. There’s a self-sacrificing sister, 
too. 


TRAILING AFRICAN WILD ANIMALS 
—Metro 
THIS picture, made by the Martin Johnsons, 
is the best of its kind. Probably because 
fewer animals are slaughtered to make a movie 
holiday. In fact, the only animals killed are 
the ones that run amuck—and were quite ob- 
viously put out of the way in self defense. The 
best animal close-ups ever made, and some 
tremendous thrills. Terry Ramsaye’s titles 
are a feature of the picture. 





THE CRITICAL AGE—Hodkinson _ | 
NOTHER of Ralph Connor’s Glengarry | 
stories—and slightly better than the last | 

one that was picturized. The story is well told, | 
but the force of the book is entirely lost, as is 
the spiritual element that was such a feature of 
all Connor’s work. The characterization is 
overdrawn, in spots, but the little mad-cap 
heroine is charming. 


TEMPTATION—C. B. C. Film Sales 
EALING with the hard-to-believe fact that 
the possessors of great wealth are seldom 

happy—and that the gift of gold is a hard one 
to bear. The picture is original in that the 
young couple, struggling to be contented de- 








spite the weight of their several millions, do not 
lose the bankroll and retire to love in a cottage 


in the last reel. | 
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Your Hidden Beauty 


Remove the film and see it 


Millions have revealed a hidden beauty 
through a new way of teeth cleaning. 
They have gained a new charm in whiter 
teeth—often a supreme charm. 

The method is at your command. The 
test is free. For beauty’s sake and safety’s 
sake, see what such teeth mean to you. 


Teeth are coated 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing meth- 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. In some fifty 
nations careful people use it. 


Five new effects 


Pepsodent brings five results which 
old ways never brought. One is to mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 





ods left much of that 
film intact. So beauti- 
ful teeth were seen less 
often than now. Tooth 
troubles became almost 
universal, for film is the 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh ¢rit. 


One is to multiply 
the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 
otherwise ferment and 








cause of most. 


Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Dentists alarmed 


The increase in tooth troubles became 
alarming. So dental science searched for 
ways to fight that film. Two ways were 


found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéen 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


form acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents. 





Learn what this new way means to 
you and yours. Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


You will be amazed and delighted, and 


will want those results to continue. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free *" 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 74, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ee ey 
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Q. 


When you laugh or cry, or express any emotion, your 


facial muscles draw the skin tense. As the underskin 
becomes dry, these habits fix lines in your face. What 
are you doing to prevent time from leaving its record? 


WRINKLES 


The Tragedy of Youth! 


Just between yourself and your frankest hand-mirror, 
haven't you wrinkles? Distressingly deep ones or mere 
threadlike traceries, they mock at youth and beauty 


It is only now with the discovery of a marvelous treat- 
ment — Ego Wrinkle Remover — that women are 
able to defend themselves from these merciless foes. 


Ego Wrinkle Remover removes wrinkles by softening 
the skin, feeding the starved cells and giving the fi- 
brous tissue the necessary strength to resist the form- 
ing of other wrinkles. You will remove the lines and 
prevent the formation of new wrinkles, if you use Ego 
Wrinkle Remover. This is the simple way in which 
Ego Wrinkle Remover succeeds always where other 
methods ha ve failed. Sold at finer depart ment stores for 
$5 a tube or direct by mail. Its results are priceless! 


If you have any questions on beauty, write 


Grace M. Anderson, V. Vivaudou, Inc. 
Dept. 107 469 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Just as creases 
ran sh whena 
handkerchief 
is dipped in 
water, 
wrinkles dis- 
appear under 
the effect of 
Ego Wrinki 
Remover. 




















The Exclusive 
eauly Jrealments 


Ego Wrinkle Remover. . $5.00 
Ego Bust Beautitier . 5.00 
Ego Deodorant Creme.... 1.00 
Ego Perspiration Regulator. 1.50 


Ego Dandruff Remover and 
Hair Beautifier .. -- 5.00 
Ego Nail Polish $ .35 


— 


Ego Sunburn 
Preventive .. 3.00 
Ego Ankle . Ego Wrinkle 
Cream...... 5.00 Remover does to 
Ego Freckle 1 the skin perma- 
CrERMBe cc ces 7.50 wo what the 
- . windor e 
Ego Skin and . pe oy a 
Pore Cleanser 5.00 herchief, 
Ego Hair Curling GO 
Cream 3 . 
Ego Depilatory 5.00 NMKLE 


Grace M. Anderson, V. VIVAUDOU, Inc. 


Dept. 107 469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ENCLOSED find $5.00—for which please send me tube of 
Ego Wrinkle Remover. I am privileged to return the Ego 
Wrinkle Remover and have money refunded should I not be 


entirely satisfied. (Use separate sheet if ordering other 
products.) 


eeeeeeeeee 
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FOOLS AND RICHES—Universal 


HE handsome hero of this picture proves 

the old adage that a fool and his money are 
soon parted. When his father dies and leaves 
him practically penniless, he finds that his rich 
friends have deserted him—and he is forced to 
shift for himself. This he does with such 
efficiency that, in the last reel, he has a new 
fortune, and a grand job and a girl. 


DOUBLE DEALING—Universal 

VERY stupid young man is persuaded, by 

a professional confidence man, to buy ap 
apparently worthless bit of property. Sud- 
denly, however, the property assumes great 
value—and then the complications set in. 
Though the story is badly told, some good 
work is done by the Universal stock company. 
And, in the end—though there’s an almost 
murder—everything ends happily. 


MADNESS OF YOUTH—Fox 
DRAMA about an engaging crook. Pos- 
ing as a “holy man” he enters the home 

of a rich man and tries to rob him of the mil- 
lions he keeps in a safe on the premises. His 
victim’s daughter discovers him at the safe but 
wins her father’s forgiveness and consent to 
their marriage. John Gilbert’s sincere por- 
trayal and Billie Dove make the story nearly 
plausible. 


CROSSED WIRES—Universal 

GAY little Cinderella story with a dark 

border of melodrama. Of an operator of 
a switchboard who longed “to go into society 
just once” and contrived it. The cauldron of 
difficulties in which Gladys Walton is im- 
mersed stir some sympathy and considerable 
laughter. 


HER FATAL MILLIONS—Metro 
SWIFTLY moving comedy built upon a 
girl’s fibs to a suitor whom she believes 

faithless. When he returns to town she shows 
him a millionaire’s home and says she has mar- 
ried the millionaire. Out of this fabrication 
grows an inferno of amusing complications. 
Viola Dana in a man’s ill-fitting suit supplies 
much of the humor. 
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THE REMITTANCE WOMAN— 
Film Booking Co. 


THEL CLAYTON'S loveliness and Achmed 

Abdullah’s knowledge of the dim and mystic 
East combine in a tale of adventure. The 
heroine’s father sent her to China to cure her 
of extravagance. There she gains a sacred 
vase and nearly loses her life. Rockliffe Fel- 
lowes is the hero. Tom Wilson. as a gigantic 
sailor, stands out. 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE— 
Metro 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S poem has 

been screened with considerable charm and 
numerous touches of melodrama. The “old 
sweetheart” begins her long and unwavering 
course of constancy while the hero is kept 
after school and she waits for him on the door- 
step. She stands by him even when an attrac- 
tive worldling woos and nearly wins him. El- 
liott Dexter is the boy grown up and Helen 
Jerome Eddy is his wife. 


STEPPING FAST—Fox 


OM MIX and his cowboy hat play a rush- 

ing part. Tom “Mixes up” with a gang of 
desperadoes while saving a gentle archaeolo- 
gist’s life. The same gang, having later accom- 
plished the murder of the archaeologist, and 
frightened Tom’s screen mother to death. be- 
comes the object of the hero’s vendetta: He 
follows the leaders to China and rescues the 
murdered man’s daughter from death in a cel- 
lar. There is another “Mix up” of tenderer 
nature. | 


LOVEBOUND—Fox 


WELL knit, consistent story, built cumu- 

latively to strong climaxes. A district 
attorney falls in love with his secretary. The 
girl’s father is a jewel thief. The conflict be- 
tween her loyalty to her father and her love 
for the man whose duty it is to prosecute 
criminals, is well developed by George Scar- 
borough, the author, who was once a Secret 
Service man. Shirley Mason draws sympa- 
thetically the character of the heroine. 


Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81] 


L. D., HAVANA, Itt.—Pleased, I'm sure. I 
will follow your example in brevity. But 
first let me tell you a little story. In one of 
the quiet spots of New York—yes, there are 
a few—there is a well-clipped, green square. 
It is fenced with a neat iron railing, too high to 
climb over and too closely wrought to climb 
through, and a gate keeper tells you it is 
private property, that is, open only to residents 
in the square. Though a magic quarter 
caused the key to be turned in the lock on one 
of the visits I made to it. Near the middle 
of the block is a life size statue in gray granite. 
The gray stone figure wears the graceful garb 
and the melancholy air of Hamlet. It is a 
statue to Edwin Booth. Were the statue 
endowed with living eyes it could look across 
the intervening green space to a stately four 
story gray stone house, at 16 Gramercy 
Square. The statue is that of Edwin Booth. 
The stately gray stone house is The Players 
Club. The house was the great actor’s home. 
He gave it to his fellow actors, reserving a few 
rooms in it for his own home. In a small, 
high room at the front from which he could 
look out upon the green, wooded, fenced-in 
square with the demure children of the 
neighborhood playing there under the watch- 
ful eyes of becapped nurses or careful govern- 
esses, Booth spent his last days. With a book 
lying open at the verses which he was reading 
he drew his last, gentle, melancholy breath. 
That was thirty years ago. Hundreds of 
actors, particularly those of scholarly tastes, 
are members of the club. Francis Byrne, 


going there from the Comedy Theater, where 
he had been playing an important rdéle in 
Jitta’s Atonement, with Bertha Kalich, col- 
lapsed upon one of the big velvet divans, 
placed his hand on his heart and died. Three 
years ago the actors who enjoyed membership 
in The Players erected the statue in Gra- 
mercy Park to the leader of the American 
stage. Eugene O’Brien goes to the Players 
Club, 16 Gramercy Square, New York City, 
for his relaxation and his mail. Now for the 
promised brevity. Ramon Novarro, Metro. 
Rodolph Valentino, Hotel des Artistes. Ivor 
Novello, Care D. W. Griffith. Kenneth Har- 
lan, Preferred Pictures. 


WESTERN PEP, DENVER, CoLto.—How nice 
of you to say you think “Questions and 
Answers” is the pep of the whole book. And 
to add that you “believe I understand the 
ways of the world and its people and further- 
more believe you are a jolly good fellow.” So 
are you, Western Pep, even though you wear 
skirts instead of trousers. Good fellowship 
is in the soul and heart and, like brains, is 
sexless. But my name? Nay. Nay. Publi- 
cation rules and my own native modesty—the 
violet has nothing on me in that respect— 
forbid. You will send me a snap shot of 
yourself, you say. Kind of you but isn’t 
there a “sweetie” or “best young man,” who 
would protest against such graciousness to 
an unknown? He may be much handsomer 
and worthier than I. What if I were a world 
war veteran with an empty sleeve or a wooden 





























HAT joy to know 

your hair is clean 
—yet soft and silky. 
Wildroot Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo leaves your 
hair dainty and with a 
delicate fragrance that 
breathes refinement. And 
it is always so easy to 
arrange. 


—these virtues come 
only from the blend- 
ing of the purest 
ingredients that 
money can buy. 


Sold everywhere 
















































































































































| That is, outside of a “picture”? I like to 
| think not. You finish your interesting letter 


possible, as some of my friends suspect, that 





| Atlantic he played the same réles which Barry- | 





| 





| 


| 


‘ 


| abbreviation of Molasses or do you mean that 


imine. I am perfectly willing to tell you now 
that Constance Talmadge has brown eyes and 
| golden hair, and that her hobby in this season, | 
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leg; or a famous hero minus a feature; one who 
dances no more and swings his way through 
the world on crutches? You have a large 
heart for you write in the next paragraphs that 
you think “Ramon Novarro’s acting is simply 
wonderful and you just adore him and his 
pictures.” I give you his address with pleasure. 
Write him care Metro Studios. He might 
send his picture. Why not try? Iam unable 
to tell you whether he has a secretary and if 
he has whether she is “heartless.” Is’t 


one of your tender sex is without a heart? 


by saying that you are “nothing but a western 
girl.” Don’t say that again, little girl. Be 
proud that you are of “The vast, quiet spaces 
of the west.” That isn’t mine. I got it from 
Douglas MacLean’s last picture, “‘The Sun- 
shine Trail.” 


H. L., Nracara Farts, N. Y —O maid of 
the overhanging mists and of the rainbow that | 
arches so often the great falls! It affords me 
pleasure to tell you who was the screen lover | 
of Lillian Gish in ‘The Two Orphans of the 
Storm.” He is the young man who has been 
characterized by radical admirers of his as | 
“the handsomest man in the world.” He is 
Joseph Schildkraut, an actor born in Europe, 
educated in this country and who has played 
in principal European capitals. He has won 
stage success too in this country, in “‘Liliom” 
and in “Peer Gynt.” He has been called ‘The 
John Barrymore of Europe’’ because across the | 





more played here, ‘“‘Hamlet”’ and the principal | 
roles in ‘‘The Jest” and ‘‘Redemption.” I will 
forestall your question. He is married. His 
bride is a lovely Southerner, foster sister of 
Tom Powers, the actor. Her stage name, 
which is likewise her maiden name, is Elise 
Bartlett. 


Jerry OF SHERMAN, TEXAS.—Men as I be- 
fore, and sapiently, have observed are but 
human. Rodolph Valentino is a man, there- 
fore human. Hence he will be glad to know 
that you, who write backhandedly under the 
soubriquvet of Jerry, “worship at his shrine 
as ardently as any flapper. He’s so disgust- 
ingly handsome.” Suspicion stirs deep in my 
being, Jerry. Maybe you are a man and en- 
vious of the darkeyed one’s reign over the 
hearts of the women in his audiences. I am 
not sure. If you are Mr. Jerry instead of 
Miss Jerry you would not be likely to say, 
“His eyes intrigue me, exceedingly, oh where, 
oh where, can I obtain a photograph of ‘The 
Young Rajah’?” Write him care of: his head- 
quarters, 50 West 67th Street, New York, 
® 4 


**Lasses,” LittLeE Rock, ARK.—What does 
that name mean, Miss “Lasses’’? Is it an 


there are two of you. Perhaps twins? Not 
that it matters so much that I actually will 
refuse to answer questions until you answer 


at least, is ice cream—she prefers fruit sundaes. | 
All their friends know of their fondness for the 
frozen dainties. Lillian Gish told me that 
the Gish girls started the Talmadge sisters on 
the road of the three sundaes a day habit. 
Connie’s latest picture is “East is West.” 
Betty Compson’s birthplace is that interesting 





town walled in by the Wasatch Mountains, | 
Salt Lake City, the Zion of the Mormons. | 
She is a truly golden blonde. Her hobbies are | 
swimming, dancing and playing the violin. | 
From which you may deduce that she is a| 
healthy girl of joyous disposition. 


A “BELLE FROM PHILty.”—You have been | 
misinformed, Miss Belle, George Waggener 
did not appear in “‘ The Sheik ”’ or “The Gilded | 
Age,” at least the casts do not reveal his name. | 


When you write to advertisers please ment'on PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Hair like 
spun gold 


HEY had been in bathing for 

hours. Yet, as she took off her 
bathing cap, her hair was like spun 
gold. 


Every girl knows how difficult it is 
to make her hair attractive after she 
has been in the water. 


But there are thousands of women 
who have learned the way to lovely 
hair at all times. They have found 
that Wildroot Hair Tonic keeps hair 
soft, fluffy and attractively wavy. 
No matter if your hair is dull, life- 
less or even full of dandruff, you 
can use this secret, too. 


After your Wildroot shampoo, mas- 
sage Wildroot Hair Tonic into the 
scalp. Then notice the immediate 
results. Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
NY. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Sold 
| everywhere 
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BEFORE 
These 


graphs show 
hand of Mildred 
McKamy, La 
Grange, Ills., be- 
fore 
wearing Dr 
Egan's 


photo- 


and after 


magic 
night glove 


AFTER 


NOTE! 


The whitening 
action of these 
gloves is due to 
their specially 
impregnated 
Jabric. Avotd 
imitations 
which are mere- 
ly scented 


Magic Gloves 
Whiten Hands 


(LOVES of amazing powers! Worn at night, while 
7 you sleep, they work a miraculous transformation 


in the hands. They turn the hands white—as white 


| REINE L., Monetr, Mo.—Sweet of you to 
|set me right, Miss L Poor human nature is 
|prone to mistakes. I was quite sure that 
Mabel Julienne Scott is single. But you say 
you “beg to differ and that she married Mr. 
Browning, a nonprofessional, and has been 
here to visit her husband’s mother in this same 
town.” Thank you. Malcolm McGregor, 
| Metro. Ramon Novarro, Metro. Another 
| fair one wanting to know where she may write 
Ivor Novello? Happy Ivor! Once again my 
| typist rattles off the many times repeated 
‘direction “Care David Wark Griffith.” 
| Richard the Popular’s name is pronounced 
Bar’-thel-mess. 


L. S., Rocxrorp, ILt.—You, too, admire 
Mae Murray’s loveliness? In that you have 
much company. The Answer Man buys a 
front seat for a Mae Murray picture. Alas! 
for the poor bachelors and widowers who 
admire her she is married with every appear- 
ance of permanence She married Robert 
Leonard, her director and partner. A love 
match made in the Hollywood studios while 
they were working on pictures together. When 
East she lives in a studio apartment near 
Central Park West. You can get a photo- 
graph of her by writing the Metro Studio. 
Yes, Richard Barthelmess is a benedict. He 
has been married for more than two years to 
Mary Hay. Since February he has been a 
proud and fond papa. He once told me that 
his ambition is to keep his family together 
and happy. Must you really know the ages 
of these picture idols of yours? Very well. 
I'll give you a start. A little figuring is good 
for the brain, dear Lenore. Miss Murray was 
born in 1886. Mr. Barthelmess first opened 
his eyes upon this world in 1895. 


M. L. C., Tripptncs, TEx.—Yes, Marjorie. I 
should say Valentino the Superb would send 





as a lily, and as soft and smooth Your hands may 
be a raw red or an ‘old-age’ yellow: they may be | 
dark with tan or blotched with freckles or liver spots; 
they may be deeply lined, rough and coarse—yet they 
become hands of the whiteness of snow and the softness 
of velvet under the magic of these gloves 


Results In One Night 
The gloves are medicated with a 
perfected by the famous Dr. 8. J. Egan 
fabric (not rubber) when activated } 
of the hands has a peculiarly potent whitening and 
softening effect upon the hands. The hands actually | 
turn white—a charming natural white. They become 
soft and smooth, exquisitely so Even hands that look 
hopelessly old and worn take on a youthful freshness 
Just one night's wear will prove a revelation 


Do Your Hands Spoil Your Charm? 


What does it profit a woman to have beauty of face or 
figure or the clothes of a queen if her hands are uncouth? 
By your hands, more than anything else, does the world 
estimate you. No need now to put up with hands that 
you have to hide Dr. Egan's Magic Gloves give you 
hands of a beauty to be proud of. Send today for the 
complete outfit for free trial Note that the gloves fit 
comfortably-——no binding. Note, too, that a jar of 
Dr. Egan's Pore-Lax accompanies the gloves, all in a 
neat, attractive container. The Pore-Lax is a special | 
cream to apply before donning the gloves, to open the 
pores for the purpose of quickening the action of the | 
impregnated gloves } 


FREE Trial Offer—Send No Money| 


When offered for sale through theregulare 
of Dr. Exzan's Gloves will be $5. To 
ever, a limited number of 

orders will be filled direct at 

the introductory price of $2.°9 

(plus postage). Act promptly 

on this offer. Send no = . 
money now—merely pa) A 
postman $2.90 (plus post- “ | 
age) on delivery of com- , - | 
plete outfit. Use the : 
gloves 5 days. Your mon- 
ey back if you are not 
more than delighted with 
the change in your hands 
Orders filled in turn. Mail 
yours today Use the 
coupon or copy the word- 
ing in a letter or postcard 


solution 
The medicated 
by the warmth 


wonderful 


hannetls, the price 
t rescont, howe | 
| 


' 
(oe ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DR. 8. J. EGAN, Dept. 32, | 

220 South State Street, Chicago, Lil | 

Piease send me (in plain package) for free trial, a pair 

of Dr. Egan's Magic Gloves for whitening and softening 
the bands. I will pay postman $2.90 (plus postage) on 
delivery of the gloves. (If you prefer, send $3 now in | 
full payment.) If I am not perfectly delighted with the | 
change in my hands in 5 days, I may return gloves and | 
get my money back in full. 


Name 
| 
Address ee ; owe ‘ a 


My Glove Size is } 
- ' 


|it to the point. 


| actresses. 


you a photograph. Why not ask him your- 
self, prettily? Send your letter to him at the 
Hotel des Artistes, 1 West Sixty-seventh Street. 
The Hotel des Artistes is what its name 
indicates, the home of many artists. Mme. 
Yorska had a studio therein. I have called 
on and smoked with Robert Edeson within its 
portals. Robert Vignola gave me there a good 
dinner. Quite natural that Rodolph should 
gravitate to the arti:tic hostelry. That pop- 
ular bridegroom, Harold Lloyd, should be 
addressed at the Hal Roach Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. Lila Lee and her photographs 


|may be traced through the Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation, 1520 Vine St., Hollywood, 
Cal. Katherine MacDonald has a studio of 
her own. To let your wants reach her lumi- 
nous eye or dainty ear you should write her 
care the Katherine MacDonald Studio, 904 
Girard St., Los Angeles, Cal. The bride and 
bridegroom, Marilyn Miller and Jack Pickford, 
should be communicated with by way of the 
United Artists, Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 


Dickst£, HoLtywoop, CAL.—You will be a 
good wife, Dicksie. You say little and make 
You do not ramble. You 


| write me across continent to tell me that Mary 


Pickford and Agnes Ayres are your favorite 
I’m sure they will be glad to know 
it. Nothing you wanted to know? Just 
wanted to tell me that. It’s interesting. How 
old are you, Dicksie? School girl age, I'll 
wager. 


CLAIRE, AN UPTOWN ADDRESS, IN THE 
Biccest TOWN IN AMERICA.—Sorry it was a 
long and tedious process to screw up your nerve 
to ask for information. Knowest thou not 
that the Good Book saith “Ask and ye shall 
receive’? I am not formidable. The birth 
records say that a small red, yowling infant 
was born in 1895. The church records reveal 
that subsequently and without his written or 
spoken consent he was named Kenneth Harlan. 
Rodolph Valentino is on tour. His address 
—temporarily permanent—is Hotel des Ar- 
tistes, a hostelry on which I before have en- 
larged. 


BARBARA OF THE City OF Rosxes—Delighted 
to add to the fund of information of one \ ho 
writes over such an engaging name. ‘Jhe 
handsome African explorer who won your 
admiration in **The Drums of Fate ‘in whic]. he 
played opposite Mary Miles Minter is Maurice 
(“Lefty”) Flynn. You want to write him? 
O Barbara of the Roses—*‘ Babbie!”’ Wellif you 
must you must. Why can’t all that part of 
the human family that wears trousers be 
motion picture actors? We might not all 
be proof against the admiration of such lovely 
girls as I am sure Barbara of the Roses is. 
“Lefty’s” wife is not an actress because he 
hasn’t any. The letter, if it starts, must go 
to the Lasky Studios. You “are enjoying. 
reading Rodolph’s Life History” and are 
“glad that he and Winifred are happily mar- 
ried.””. You “wish them all the happiness in 
the world.” Very generous of you, Babt ie, 
dyut T hope enough will be- left lavishly to 
supply you. 


IE. L. K., DARIEN, Conn.—Um, New Eng- 
land reserve! Certainly we will publish only 
the initials if you prefer Wonder if you are 
an architect. Why? Because you desire the 
“vround plan”’—that’s what architects call it 
if one is considering a building—of Pauline 
Garon and Malcolm McGregor. Miss Garon 
is five feet one inch tall and weighs too pounds. 
She is about nineteen years old. Her hair is 
blonde. Her eyes are hazel. “A French 
blonde,” in common parlance. Her address is 
care Arthur H. Jacob Productions, United 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal. Malcolm McGregor 
is six feet tall and weighs 170 pounds. Carries 
them well, you’ve noticed. They are not 
wont to run to one or two conspicuous spots 
as in the case of paunchy men we sometimes 
see wistfully admiring his figure from the 
audience. He has dark brown hair and eyes. 
He was graduated from Yale. He is married 
to a nonprofessional. His address is Metro. 
There, E. L. K., 1 threw in the hair and eyes 
and marriages and the stuff about Yale for 
good measure or as they say down New Orleans 
way, /agniappe. Aren’t I nice even though, 
not. as one of my sweet correspondents says, 
a “‘little man’’? 

M. P., Attanta, Ga.—Another 
information about the fascinating Norma 
Talmadge. She was born in 1895. Her 
height is five feet two inches. Her weight is 
11ro pounds. A “friend of the family”’ tells 
me that it is of Spanish origin. Her leading 
man in “Within the Law” is Jack Mulhall. 


seeking 


G. I., Dersy, Conn.—You write huror- 
ously of the uneven distribution of life’s ciits. 
A “twin” you know is “as pretty as a picture” 
and the other is cross-eyed, bow-legged and 
knock-kneed. ‘‘Can I imagine her before a 
camera?” I can. She might make _ her 
fortune as a comic. For the rest of your 
missive, Ramon Novarro, happily for the peace 
of mind of many maids, is unmarried. Chat 
with him by way of pink paper, a fountain pen 
and the Metro studios. 


A. W. A., Westport, Conn.--What a 
charming name for a home. Recalls the trees 
in the environs of Paris where one dines up- 
stairs, as it were, on tables spread among the 
branches. The pronunciation of Bert Lytell’s 
name puzzles you? Pleased to end the con- 
fusion. No ambiguity in the first neme. 
Short. Blunt. Honest. Lytell is pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable. The “y” 
in the first syllaLle is short. 


Jury, St. Louis, Mo.—All you want to 
know all I know save about the pictures in 
which he appears. You say you have seen 
and admired them. Good. How is this for 
the other essentials? Novarro was born in Dur- 
ango, Mexico, February 6, 1899. He is five feet 
ten inches tall. That is socks, not boot, 
height, I believe. He weighs 160 pounds. He 
is a dancer. Unmarried. His newest picture 
is “Scaramouche,” made from the novel by 
Sabatini. 
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E. E. L., CARTHAGE, TEXAs.—‘‘ Real mad | 


when you read of Harold Lloyd’s marriage,” 
were you? Come, come, Edna, there’s a good, 
and too little read, book that warns us not 
to covet our neighbor’s wife. That includes 
husbands. You wouldn't have the comic 
Harold spend his life in alleged single blessed- 
ness, and become a fussy, peculiar, neighbor- 
hood grouch, would you? That’s better. I 
knew that at heart you are an unselfish girl. 
No. Thomas Meighan and Leatrice Joy are 
not relatives. I hadn’t noted the resemblance. 
I wonder which of them will be most pleased 
by your discovery. ‘‘Tommy”’ will make the 
lower bow, of course, and Leatrice will make a 
becoming little curtsey. Harrison Ford’s age 
is thirty-one years. Married? Y—Y—-yes. 
But—ray of hope—that good looking and 
affable director, now traveling and forgetting 
the cares of directorship, Robert Vignola, is 
single. No, Bebe Daniels is not married. In 
so far as she has confided to the Answer Man 
she is not engaged. 


PauL BRIGHT, SWEETWATER, TENN.—Yovr 
letter is short, direct, scant of words. Way 
we fellows all write. Slap you on the back, 
old top. Call me Rupert if you must. I 
don’t care. I believe Rupert of Hentzau was 
something of a fellow. No curiosity about any 
of the lovely girl stars. You’re a strange 
fellow I must say, Paul. Slap you on the back 
again. Beg pardon. Nearly made you bite 
the dust, didn’t I. You want to know Tom 
Mix’s address and the cost of one of his photo- 
graphs. Charmed to be of service. Address 
him care Fox Films. Tom Mix photographs 
are going rapidly at a quarter per. 


OLD FASHIONED GIRL, BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 
Ilave heard Brooklyn answered to roll call of 
cities as Baby Town, Perambulatorville and 
The City of Churches. I had never heard it 
alluded to as “the town of old fashioned girls.” 
Being of Brooklyn and an alleged old fashioned 
girl you are naturally interested in that 
delectable boy baby, Jackie Coogan. Of 
course we all join you in your admiration of 
Jackie. Miriam Battista, who is an experi- 
enced actress of about ten, says she would like 
to marry Jackie. Jackie hasn’t been con- 
sulted. Had he been he would probably say 
he prefers dogs to girls. Masculine tastes 
vary widely according to age. You inquire 
about Jackie’s age. The million dollar kid 
measures his age by eight full years. More 
of experience and achievement are crowded 
into them than most persons have had at six 
times his age. You can express your senti- 
ments to Jackie in a letter sent care Metro. 
His latest picture is “Daddy.” Madge Evans 
is his elder by six years. Your arithmetic is 
perfect. She is fourteen. Her next picture 
will be “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
Associated Exhibitors. Guess your age? 
Blinking at you across the bridge I should say 
seventeen. Am I right? 


Bree LEE, NEw ORLEANS, La.—Your char- 
acterization is good. The “boyish boy,” as 
you call him, of “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
is Lloyd Hughes. Ramon Novarro’s age? 
Summon your mathematics, my child. He 
was born February sixth, 1899. Just turned 
the corner of twenty-four. How bright you 
are! You've “oodles of questions” to ask me 
but want to get on intimate terms before you 
do. Alas! Powerless is poor man in the grasp 
of powerful woman, mighty in charm! 


P. W., PETERSBURGH, VA.—Writing to me 
during the study period at school and the 
teacher “is already glancing at you with sus- 
picion” you say. She would do more than 
that if she knew that you were writing me 
your impressions of Miss Logan of “ Ebb Tide” 
and of Monte Blue. Miss Logan, who played 


the part of the brown skinned maiden, is 
‘certainly beautiful and you would like to 
see much more of her. Back to your books, 
bey! Do they use corporal punishment in your 
public schools? 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 ] 
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NCAZIMOVA 


Nazimova, star of “Salome,” says: 
“ Vineralava Beauty Clay and Face Finish 
is unique. They have no equal in the world.” 











You can almost tell a Min- 
eralava user at a glance. 

Their faces glow with clean- 
liness, good blood circulation 
and health. The constant 
use of Mineralava is the 
first step toward being well 
groomed. 

The eloquent testimony of 
Nazimova, the great actress, 
is backed by equally as en- 
thusiastic testimonials from 
the leading stars of the stage 
and screen. Hundreds of 
thousands of home folks have 
also written warmly in the 
praise of Mineralava Beauty 
Clay and Face Finish. 

Mineralava Beauty Clay, 


with twenty-four years’ solid 
reputation back of it, cleanses 
the pores of the skin thor- 
oughly, draws out all impur- 
ities, corrects Skin-Malnu- 
trition, which the eminent 
surgeon Sir Erasmus Wilson 
declared was the prime cause 
of sagging muscles, too-dry 
or too-oily skin, pimples, 
blackheads, crow’s feet and 
incipient wrinkles. 
Mineralava Beauty Clay is 
$2.00 a bottle: Mineralava 
Face Finish $1.50. At all 
Drug and Department Stores. 
Sold always under our posi- 
tive money-back guarantee. 
Get your supply today! 


SCOTT’S PREPARATIONS, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, New York City 


merala 


THE BEAUTY CLAY 


PARIS VIVAUDOU NEw yvorRK 
Distributor 
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ability and satisfactory results. 
A trial bottle will be sent on rece 


361 Coppin Building 


NaTone Lemonated Shampoo—natur 
beaut ifies. 





taunt fi 


Thousands of users everywhere testify to its reli- 
Sold by all dealers 
in the United States and Canada—50c and $1.50. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


*s hair wash, cleanses and 
At dealers or direct 50c. 


Nature's 
Spotlight 


Fails 

to disclose 
GrayHair 
when tinted 
with 


BROWNATONE 


The sunlight is pitiless in 
its revealment of physical 
flaws. Faded, streaked, 
gray or bleached hair 
fairly shouts when Na- 
ture’s great spot light is 
turned on. 


tant seees it near i Ww tt 


Brownatoned hair withstands 
the crucial test of sunlight, even 
though the strongest light shines 
directly on, or through, it 
Brownatone tints instantly, to 
natural colors. Easy to apply, no 
mixing, no fuss or muss, Guar- 
anteed harmless to hair, scalp 
or skin. Unlike many so-called 
“restorers,” Brownatone per- 
meates the hair without harden- 
ing or injuring. 


ipt of 10c. 
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Pencil-Pusher 


at *13”aWeek 


Other fellows my 
twice as 
figure out the reason. 
the new man over at the Town Ga- 


age were earning 
much, but I could never 
It was Jim, 


rage, who told me the secret. “Be- 

come an expert in some one thing,” 

said Jim, “and you'll never have 

to worry about a high-paying job.”’ 

Before I went to bed that night, I 

had written to the Michigan State 

Automobile School for their Free 

Book, which told me how I could become an expert automobile 
man by studying during my spare time. Inside of a week I had 
enrolled for the complete course. And almost before I realized it, I 
had finished it and had jumped from a $13.50 pencil-pushing job 
into a real job at $42.50 a week to start. 

The M.S. A. S. will gladly send you FREE an Outline of their 
Home Study Course showing how yoti too can become an auto 
expert and earn big money—also Free 100-page Catalog of mam- 
moth Detroit school to which students come from all parts of the 
country. Write today for Outline and Catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3427 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 





Pimples, Blackheads, etc. 
Hagan’s Magnolia Balm Siatentiy 
cools, soothes dry, burning skin. Re- 
moves skin blemishes. ears com- 
plexion,. makes skin velvety, beau- 
ful Delicate | fragrance. 
Won’t rub off impossi le to detect. 
Sold by all dealers, or direct from 
us Tbe postpaid. 
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Bottle, any color: Brunette fi oa! 
White, Flesh-Pink, Rose-Red. 2 li fle 
for 5c. State color. LYON MFG. i 
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CO.,30So. Fifth St., Brookiyn,N.Y. |#} |! 
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If your nose is ill-shaped, you can make it perfect 


with ANITA Nose Adjuster. 
privacy of your own room and without interfering with 
you 
No need for 


The Genuine 


PATENTED 
ermanently and inexpensively. There are inferior imi- 


is the ORIGINAL nasal supporter highly recommended 
by oe for fractured or misshapen noses. Self-adjustable. 
Winner of Gold Medal. 


your daily 
BEFORE irregularity. 


SEND NO 


money! ANITA- 


shapes while you sieep—quickly, painlessly, 
tations but the ANITA NOSE ADJUSTE 


occupation 


and perfectly comfortable. 
and wie eh to fill out for sizes. 
The ANITA Company, Dept. 828. 


In a few weeks, in the Hi 
HAN 


can remedy your nasal 
AFTER 


costly, painful operations. 


-NOSE ADJUSTER 


Noscrews. No metal parts. Gentle, firm 
Write today for free book, “Happy Days Ahead, ‘< 


Return blank and your nose adjuster can be paid for when it reaches you. 
Or ask for it at leading drug and department stores. ANITA Bidg., Newark, N. J. 





Meet the Duchess! 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 | 


Pretense is not one of her gifts. She has the 
frankness of the true aristocrat. 

John Masefield is her literary favorite. She 
reads him constantly because he interests her. 
But so do boxoffice reports, Poetry and prac- 
ticality. 

Her taste in pictures is positive and critical. 
She considers “ Driven” the finest work thus 
far executed—not a grain of hokum in it. 

“But it didn’t pay,” she deplored, proving 
that she knows boxoffice reports as well as 
artistic values. ‘Neither did ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,’ another masterpiece.” 

I ventured the optimistic thought that the 
public might in time be educated to an appre- 
ciation of such art. 

She shook her head. “Is Tolstoy popular? 
Does the public at large crave Barrie?” 

When I arose to go I noted some of her 
photographs on the table. 

“Do you like them?” she asked. 

I didn’t. There was a oo severity 
a! out them. “Too virginal,” I said. 

Her brows puckered slightly. ‘Oh dear,” 
she murmured plaintively, “that will never 
do. Photographers don’t seem to get me. 

They don’t. Neither do directors, as yet. 
She’s a slim flambeau of alabaster, waiting the 
touch of flame. I recalled my first impression 
of her. It was the opening night of Von 
Stroheim’s “Foolish Wives.” She was in 
ermine, an imperial wreath of gold leaves about 
her head, a diadem suiting her patrician fea- 
tures and queenly impassivity. L thought of 
Josephine at the coronation in Notre Dame. 
Mais non. Rather the pagan Zenobia in the 
emperor’s Roman triumph, moving in purple, 
gems and amaranth amid the swirling incense. 

When she finishes “Under the Red Robe” 
she says she is going to wait until she finds the 
right réle. Then perhaps the flame will melt 
that frigidity of feature, burst through that 
majestic marble calm, and we will behold, as 
the Parisian taxi driver did, a flaming Borgia! 


Gag Men 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 | 


day, while he watched Harold carrying out one 
of hisideas. ‘A situation is the meat and a gag 
is the dressing. A gag must always depend 
upon true characterization or logical develop- 
ment of a situation. It takes a serious minded 
guy to think up gags. 

“T do a lot of them—but Harold is a marvel- 
ous gag man himself. He works right with me 
on everything.” 

Lloyd Hamilton has a gag man named 
Archie Mayo, who used to be a shirt salesman, 
but had so many funny ideas when he was sell- 
ing Hamilton shirts the comedian invited him 
to become a gag man. Which he did. 

Al Christie, who has made over nine hundred 
comedies, is a great gag man, and works super- 
vising this line of work for the entire studio. 
He also employs a gag department of six or 
eight men. 

Oh, it’s a lucrative, respectable, and laud- 
able profession in Hollywood—gagging. 


TIMULATED by the success of “ Robin 

Hood” and “The Covered Wagon,” 
virtually every producer is hastening to film 
costume pictures. The public will be swamped 
by costume pictures this fall, with enough to 
extend over the entire next year. As usual, 
many producers see only the external. The 
success of such pictures as ‘The Covered 
Wagon” and “Robin Hood” is not due to 
costumes. Clothes do not make a picture. 
Nor do time and place matter so long as 
the story is great. There is this to be said. 
however, for dramas of other times and of 
other places, they give to the screen a long- 
desired variety. 
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The Man Who Gets What He Wants 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 ] 


Mrs. Meighan—Frances Ring, you know—has 
had great stage experience from which she has 
gained an excellent understanding of play con- 
struction and stories. My lawyer, Nathan 
Burkan, is another whom I often consult. He 
knows people and their reactions. I sometimes 
ask him to pass on a story. Or my friend, 
David Warfield, with whom I played for three 
years—no one knows play values any more 
thoroughly.” 

After finding the right story, the next move 
on the part of a star is to get it. This often 
requires argument with company officials. A 
star may have a contract which gives him a 
right to pass on his stories but the privilege is 
nothing unless he can offer constructive 
criticism. 

Rodolph Valentino once said that Meighan 
was the only star on the lot who always gets 
what he wants. 

‘Because, for one thing,” says Meighan, “TIT 
never say no—without a reason. And it must 
be a business reason, for I’m talking to business 
men. 

“Therefore I must know the box office angle. 
I must know what the public expects of me. 
And I must present proofs—the proofs are fan 
letters and reports from exhibitors.” 

Meighan does nct find in his fan letters the 
stimulus of applause which so many stars find. 
He doesn’t care about that. He reads them 
from an entirely different motive. 

“T study my fan letters just as I would study 
market reports. I don’t get one mash letter in 
a thousand. But I do get some excellent 
criticisms and estimations.” 

Producers have the maxim that actors are 
children, but the maxim doesn’t hold with 
Meighan. They recognize in him an exception 
—perhaps a proving exception. 


E speaks with the impressive manner of a 

man who knows his business, a man of sin- 
cerity, methodical mentation and applied 
scholarship. There’s none of the _table- 
thumping, look-em-in-the-eye impressiveness 
+hat you get in twenty lessons from a corre- 
spondence school. On the contrary, there are 
no gestures whatsoever. Meighan speaks in 
low, definite personal tones, almost confiden- 
tial. An interview with him has the illusion of 
being strictly enirez-nous. It’s man to man. 
No footlights, no bouquets. 

To show me how he goes into every detail of 
story and production before commencing work 
he brought out a script. Only about half of it 
was story, the rest consisted of notes—explana- 
tions and reasons for every detail, even to the 
title. He had intended to make “White 
Heat,”’ but upon considering his production 
schedule he found that it would have to be 
released in July. He postponed it. His reason 
was that “White Heat” was no title to get 
business during the white heat of July. 

It is he, personally, who negotiates with Rex 
Beach, George Ade and Booth Tarkington and 
obtains their stories, because they present the 
robust, sturdy American phases of life and 
character for which he is suited. 

Did it ever occur to you that Meighan is 
virtually the only star playing men? All the 
others devote themselves almost exclusively to 
juvenile réles, the idea being that the public 
demands youth of its heroes. 

Meighan has found a place for the middle- 
aged man. And his success has been as steady 
and substantial as that character. 





He is the screen symbol of the American 
man. In him Mr. Babbitt beholds an image of 
himself—or what he thinks he is, a regular, 
normal, practical business man, a family man 
and a progressive citizen, the type held up as a 
national example of success. 

Everyone in the business knows how 
Meighan secured an option én the publisher’s 
rights of “‘The Miracle Man”’ from his friend, 
Bob Davis, editor of Munsey’s, how he went to 
his friend, George M. Cohan, and secured the 
dramatic rights, how he peddled the story from 
producer to producer and finally sold it to 
George Loane Tucker. 

“What do you want for your commission?” 
asked Tucker. 

“The role of Tom Burke,” said Meighan 
tersely. 

He knew the play and the part would make 
him. It did. Meighan achieved stardom and 
a contract with 
salary of $5,000 a week. 

“T knew the part in ‘The Miracle Man’ was 
more valuable to me than any amount of 
money. I’ve always sacrificed cash for class. 
My motto is, Where Do We Go from Here? 

“The man who sits down in the movie busi- 
ness is like the man who tries to sit on a 
moving stairs. He goes over the side into the 
machinery. 

“The beginner in pictures should plan his 
career exactly as he would in any business. I 
did. If I’d taken up medicine, as I once 
planned, I would have expected to spend six 
or eight years in a university before I even 
started to practice. It’s a little easier in the 
movies, because you can make a few dollars 
from the outset, but you have to study. There 
aren’t any text books or professors, so you must 
plan your own course. Learn from experience 
—yours and the other fellow’s. 

“Tf I started out today to be a movie actor 
I’d hit right for Hollywood and make the 
rounds of the studios for an extra job. But I 
wouldn’t be content to work aimlessly as an 
extra. I’d choose an objective—some director 
like Ingram or de Mille who is interested in 
new talent and is willing to take the time to 
develop it. I’d get into their pictures some- 
how. It can be done by using the head. Some- 
times I think the movie business is the easiest 
in the world to break into. What chance 
would a fellow have getting into, say, the 
banking business here in New York without 
any experience whatsoever?” 

Employing the principles of a sound business 
man Meighan has amassed a fortune, and at 
middle-age he is making more than he did in 
the juvenile period. 





UT what impressed me most about him is 

the quality which has earned him his biggest 
assets—his friends. 

As we passed out of the club and down the 
street there was a steady barrage of “Hello, 
Tommy!” and in exchange, “Hello, Bill!”— 
“Hello, George!” —‘‘ How are you, Dave!”— 
and even to a stranger who saluted him as a 
screen friend there was the same natural ring 
to his “How are you!” 

The success of Meighan is as substantial and 
enduring as the sentiment which he inspires. 
All the world loves a lover, but every human 
being individually desires, above all else, a real 
and loyal friend. And to thousands of people 
Meighan, the Regular, personifies the ideal of 
the great friend. 
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Can the Beginner Break into Pictures? 


This question, asked in hundreds of letters to PHotoptay, is answered 
in the August issue by the heads of the casting departments of some 
of the leading companies and by some of the most famous directors. 
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W hat’s the life 
of a tooth? 


OU can be sure that your 
tooth brush has a lot to 

say about the life of any tooth. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes help to prolong the 
life of every tooth. The curved 
handle fits the mouth and 
makes it easy to clean all the 
surfaces usually hard to reach. 
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Tooth Brush 


Three sizes — adults’, youths’, and chil- 
dren’s. Three textures of bristles—hard, 
medium, and soft. Get them at any 
store that sells tooth brushes. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are 
guaranteed and come in individual 
yellow boxes. If you buy one that does 
not give satisfactory service, return it 
to us and we will replace it. 








FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
in all parts of the world 
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QCrokne De Laneey will answer all quer 
tions relaling to correct social 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ABLACH 


Face Powper 





To cool, fo refresh the skin that glows 
from kiss of summer’s sun and ocean's 
spray — Lablache. Pure, fragrant, 
clinging. Chosen by 

women to whom the 

best isnot a luxury, 

but a necessity. J6 





REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh White, 
Pink or Cream. SOc 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c 
for a Sample Box. 


BEN. LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














WIGGINS 
betes CARDS 
Use a Card That Speaks Well of You! 


Cards do express character. Use a clean: 
finely engraved, dignified looking Wiggins 
Card and get a favorable first impression. 

Comes in convenient book form, detaches 
with a smooth, clean edge. Engraved by our 
master engravers or delivered blank to 
your printer should you prefer type printed. 
Business cards are important. 


Write Today for Specimen Padand Information 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 
Established 1857 
1110 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














FREE COLORED PHOTO of 
Your Favorite MOVIE STAR 


size 8x10, with every $5 order. 
Original 8x10 photos 50c each, or 
$5 doz. Post Card photos 50ce doz. _Illus- 
trated catalog containing 75 pictures FREE 
with every $1 order. Send for largest and 

list of most beautiful girleJof world’s 
Motion Picture Capital. 


FILM STARS PORTRAITCO. 
4245S. Broadway, Los Angeles 

















taking testimony to determine whether the 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is a 
trust and acting in restraint of trade. In their 
efforts to learn the intricacies of this very com- 
plex business, they called scores of witnesses 
and have delved into the whole motion picture 
business from the buying of stories to the 
leasing of theaters and the formation of 
regional organizations to sell films. 

Whatever the outcome of this investigation 
it has been clearly demonstrated that the chief 
reason for the success of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation has been that Mr. Adolph 
Zukor and Mr. Jesse Lasky were able to 
organizé and direct production for their com- 
panies better than anyone else could—that 
their product from the beginning has been 
more consistent than that of any other large 
company. They have made some bad pic- 
tures, scores of them, but in a business in 
which the product can never be standardized, 
they have succeeded in convincing the people 
of the country and the exhibitors of the 
country that their product on the whole has 
been very well balanced. 

The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
has in some cases used forceful methods, 
originating generally in the keen mind of 
Adolph Zukor, who has been the dominant 


| rE HE Federal Trade Commission has been 


M. M., Curcaco, Itt.—‘*The stunning 
chap,” who played Lieutenant Pinkerton in 
‘(Madame Butterfly’? Marshall Neilan. I like 
the color of the stationery you use. It is dis- 
tinctive, I have seer none other of that shade. 
It isn’t purple and it isn’t pink, nor blue, but it 
holds a soft suggestion of all. 


M. L. K., Buffalo. Wyoming.—This mag- 
azine does not publish “unfilmed photoplays, 
thank you. 


E. M. C., Detroit, Micu.—You want 
Wanda Lyon to bant. Tell her yourself, 
please. I want to live a little longer. 


C. M. C.. NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C— 
Write to the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion for a photograph of the late Wallace Reid. 


A. B. TARENTUM, PENN.—You want to be 
assured “‘beyond peradventure of a doubt” 
whether Richard Barthelmess’s offspring is a 
boy or girl. The name is Mary Hay Barthel- 
mess. Draw your own conclusions. 


A. C. S., oncE oF Hartrorp, Conn.—Yes, 
Niles Welch was born in Hartford, Conn. The 
date of the important event was July 29th, 
1888. He married Dell Boone. His weight 
is 160 pounds. Height 5 feet 11 inches. His 
coloring is blonde as to hair and complexion 
and blue as to eyes. Nice of you to paste the 
cute little snapshot of yourself on the side of 
your letter. I am wise beyond my years. 
At least wise enough never to venture a guess 
of a young woman’s age. So excuse me. It 
requires no guessing to conclude that you have 
good features and a sense of humor. That 
ghost of a smile on the lips you are trying to 
make behave tells the story. You don’t call 
that a “dose of sarcasm,” do you, Sweet Alice? 


Kitty, PHILADELPHIA.—You want us to 
know that Philadelphia is “still on the map 
and has as many fans and flappers” as any 
other city. Nodoubt. With true civic pride 
you seek further to enlighten us. You say 
“Valentino has created quite a stir among 
Philadelphians, as well as the dwellers in 





Monopoly in Pictures 


figure in the organization. His compet itor 
would have adopted the same measures had 
they been able to originate them and put them 
over as he did. When Famous Players started 
to get Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin and 
the other recognized stars of the motion picture 
world under contract, they were not without 
competition. But they are accused of design- 
ing a monopoly. They bought and leased 
theaters in so-called “key cities” to show and 
exploit their pictures, but so did everyone else 
who could afford it. 

There has never been more intense com- 
petition in any American business than in the 
motion picture business. And if the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation is the dominant 
one today, it is because of the brains of the 
men at the head of it. Looking back over the 
history of the railroad business, and the steel 
industry and the oil business, the progress and 
development of the motion picture industry 
has been in comparison a family affair. 

The Trade Commission may find that it is 
necessary to break up a few regional organ- 
izations, which practically amount to a 
monopoly, and which control the distribution 
of nearly all the big pictures made. But in 
the last analysis the real monopolistic activity 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
has been to corral the best available brains. 


Questions and Answers 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105] 


every other place on the map,” but they don’t 
scem very anxious to let the fact be known. 
At all events one of them has a sense of 
humor. You must have. By ’ your own 
testimony that you “laughed at the dictator 
till your sides ached.” 


EK. S., BRooKLyN, N. Y.—To remain the 
same age for a long time is characteristic of 
some women and a few men. There is a good 
reason for this. A governor of New York said 
in an address to the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs “Club life has turned the 
calendar back fifteen years for women.” 
Perhaps the young woman to whom you 
allude belongs to clubs. Or perhaps she is an 
up-to-date girl who knows what to eat, how 
much sleep and exercise to take, and remem- 
bers the adage that comes to us from England 
‘Two hours out of doors and ten glasses of 
water every day will keep you well.” Helen 
Jerome Eddy’s address is care of Universal, 
Universal City, California. 


JEAN WIN, NEw YorK City.—I am not at 
all sure that Sessue Hayakawa will be pleased 
to learn that “Sessue does not mean anything 
to you so you call him George.” We are apt 
to feel a strong partiality for the names we 
have inherited or have made famous. But if 
your first remark leaves a sting your next will 
leave sweetness. Any actor would be flattered 
to know that his love making seems “ magnifi- 
cently, thrillingly real” and yet that it “‘is not 
carnal love but that kind of which most women 
dream and long for.” Why not write him 
directly for a photograph and repeat your 
inquiry as to why he never kisses any of the 
women to whom he makes screen love? He 
might be more willing to tell you than he 
would me. Men when approached on such 
a subject by another man are apt to say 
“Quit kidding, Gotta match?” His pictures 
are “Five Days to Live,” “The Swamp,” 
“The Vermillion Pencil,” “The First Born,” 
“When Lights Are Low,” “Black Roses,” 
and “The Street of the Flying Dragon.” 
Tsura Oaki has been seen in “‘The Beckoning 
Flame,” “ Five Days to Live,” ‘The Street of 
the Flying Dragon.” 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 | 
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Closeups and Long Shots 
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The Menace of Aristocracy: Royalty and 
society are now vying with cabdrivers and 
cuspidor cleaners for places on the screen. 
Dukes, debutantes and ladies have thrown 
their crowns in the ring and bounded off for 
Hollywood. But so far, judging by the tests 
we've seen in news reels and elsewhere, the 
screen is not attracting the right element in 
society and nobility. Why doesn’t someone 
sign up the Prince of Wales? He’s smiled and 
smiled for the camera and all it’s get him is 
crowsfeet. But the real royal discovery in my 
opinion is the Princess Mafalda of Italy, who 
appeared in a brief “bit” on the palace balcony 
after the wedding of her sister, Yolanda. It is 
reported that she will marry the heir to the 
throne of Belgium. But what girl would 
become Queen of Belgium if she had a chance 
of becoming Mary Pickford’s successor? If 
thrones don’t start paying as good salaries as 
Goldwyn, something drastic will have to be 
done to save Hollywood from the clutch of 
aristocracy. 





The Sailor’s Holiday: “‘Do you know what 
sailors do for a good time when they land in 
New York?” Dorothy Gish asked. “They 
rush as fast as they can to Central Park, hire a 
boat and row madly around the pond until 
time to go back to their ships.” 

The other day I saw a sailor admiring a 
picture of Dorothy outside the Strand theater, 
where ‘‘The Bright Shawl” was playing. 

“'Do.you know what that girl does for a good 
time when she gets a holiday?” I asked him. 
**She doesn’t do a thing but chase up and down 
Broadway going to the movies.” 

“Gawd!” roared the sailor, “‘ain’t that the 
goldfish’s galoshes?”’ 

Bursting with laughter he boarded a street 
car for Central Park. 


Dedications: When Pearl White used to 
dance between acts of a cheap stock company 
shows she wore a red, white and blue costume, 
because, as she sagely observed, people won’t 
throw things at the flag. Recently we have 
had two films which opened with patriotic 
appeals. “‘The Covered Wagon” was dedi- 
cated to Roosevelt, and ‘‘ The Bright Shawl” to 
McKinley. “The Covered Wagon” was 
dedicated to Roosevelt not because he drove 
one but because he had been president and a 
sort of Bill Hart of hisday. I’ve forgotten why 
“The Bright Shawl” was dedicated to 
McKinley, but probably it was because ‘‘The 
Covered Wagon” was dedicated to Roosevelt. 
Maybe McKinley smoked Havanas. The sub- 
title said he was a martyred president. But so 
was Lincoln. Why show partiality? And, 
besides, I never saw McKinley wearing a bright 
shawl whereas I’ve seen pictures of Lincoln 
with one. It’s all very puzzling except for 
motive, which plainly is to arouse the yahoos 
to applause. Such was the technique of 
burlesque shows twenty years ago, when no 
performance was complete without a fat lady 
in dirty pink tights, a flag wrapped firmly 
around her central region. 


Gent’s Day on the Screen: The female of the 
species may be deadlier than the male but she 
doesn’t get the movie contracts—at least not 
this year. Universal announces a change of 
policy based on the theory that the male star 
Is in greater demand than the female. The 
company has five men, Hoot Gibson, Herbert 
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Your Freckles 


will vanish, 


skin, or we 


Quickly and surely Stillman’s Freckle Cream removes your freckles. 
It whitens the skin and brings out that peaches and cream complex- 
No bother — simply apply it before going to 
bed each night. Twosizes,50c and $1 at all druggists. Be sure toask for 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream 


Brings back that roseleaf complexion 


This famous cosmetic is not new—not untried. For 33 years it 
has been welcomed the world over. Thousands of girls have written us express- 
So certain are the results when directions are followed 
that we guarantee you will be pleased—or we will 
Write today for our new booklet, ‘‘ Beauty Parlor Secrets.’”’ Gives information about 
make-up and skin treatments that only specialists and actresses know. With i 
our free perfume offer. Write today. The Stillman Co.,32 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, III. 
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Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Industries, 


has a few openings for new members. 
$5, $10 or more every da 


} Wonderful easy way to earn 
right in your own home. Fascinating, 


pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Telis How 


Beautiful FREE Book explain: how to become a member of Fire- 
side Industries, how you earr money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. Write toda 


enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department P 47, 


La Grange, Indiana. 





IVITALIZE 
Your Hair 
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shampoo and hatr 

prevents falling hair. 
dandruff, stops itiching 
scalp, gives a brilliant lustre. Stimu 
lates circulation, insuring a healthy 
scalp,thuspromoting aheavy growth. 
Thousand use it Send $1.00 for 
15 Application to 
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New th, N 
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WRONG With This Dress? 


YOUR DRESSES CRITICIZED? 


Are you sure that your own dresses are not as poorly designed as this one? 
Wherever you go, your dresses are watched by both men and women. 

Are you sure they are not being criticized? Are you or is your dau 
ter being retarded, socially, because of poorly design 
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Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No 
dipping out of water. Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
other means. Faster. Cleaner. Easier. 


Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Fol- 
low directions on the can. Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 
crustations. The bowl glistens. 


Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush. 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 


35c ; foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 


China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 














Scenario Writers 


With its March issue PHOTODRAMATIST of 
Hollywood, for years friend, adviser and desk com- 
panion of writers, broadened its scope, enlarged from 
44 to 100 pages and put on a newdress. Itsnew nameis 


STORY WORLD 


and Photodramatist 


Its increasingly brilliant list of famous contributors 
makes it more valuable than evr to all who write 
creative fiction. 

You can not afford to be without this inspirational 
aid. Regular subscription price $2.50. But we 
will send it 6 months for $1 on receipt of this ad 
with your remittance. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc. 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 





Systemize 


Your Mind 


Good memory’ is absolutely ’ 
essential to success. I will send 
you Free my Copyrighted Memory % 
and Concentration Test, illustrated book, 
, How to Remember names, faces, s 
Will, Sett-Confid Write today. 


ret. Henry Dickson, Dept. 241, Evanston, lil. 











Rawlinson, William Desmond, Roy Stewart 
and Jack Hoxie as against one woman, Gladys 
Walton. Fox has an equally beefy menu, con- 
sisting of Bill Russell, Tom Mix, Dustin 
Farnum, John Gilbert and Charles Jones, with 
only Shirley Mason for dessert. Paramount’s 
most recent acquisitions are Glenn Hunter, 
Antonio Moreno and Richard Dix. Rex 
Ingram has the chief agitator of the hour in 
Ramon Novarro. D. W. Griffith has made two 
male discoveries, Ivor Novello and Neil 
Hamilton, but no female. Reginald Denny is 
delivering a good wallop, and Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor is knocking ’em dead. Even the old- 
timers, such as Kerrigan, Bushman and 
Costello, are staging comebacks. Producers 
say it is impossible to find enough leading men 
in Hollywood. And salaries are shooting 
upward. Of the creme de la creme Pola Negri is 
the only feminine star who can smash records 
as violently as Chaplin, Lloyd and Fairbanks. 
It’s a gloomy outlook, but while we have Pola 
and Mabel there’s still a little sunshine in the 
world of us male shut-ins. 


The Girl Producer 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 | 
check she would, too. It would come by the 
end of the week. Meanwhile she would start 
work. She had to use that set! 

Perhaps no one will ever learn just what 
that week meant to the young producer. 
Almost everything happened that could 
happen. People who had assured her that 
she couldn’t, possibly, hope for success, began 
to take an unwelcome interest in the pro- 
ceedings. It looked to Grace as if they 
might want to share in the profits of what 
looked like a pretty good picture. So she 
wasn’t surprised when she heard various 
stories about herself: that she was a crook, 
that she was a “nut,” that she ought to be put 
under observation. She encountered trouble 
in the person of the director—and fired him. 
Which made her Grace S. Haskins—author, 
producer, director. The check came; the | 
picture progressed; came to a smooth finish. | 
All that remained for her to do was to cut 
edit, and title it! 

Then she dashed east to talk over her next 
production with her releasing company. She 
intends to keep right on producing, not always 
filming her own stories, but always as the 
director. When you see that “G. S. Haskins 
Presents!”’ on the screen, you may visualize 
one hundred and twenty-five sprightly pounds 





of energy and ambition. A little girl who put 
up a valiant fight—and won. Incidentally, she | 
didn’t want anyone to know, at first, that the | 
“G”’ stood for Grace instead of George. It’s | 
a fact, she says, that people are less likely to | 
put confidence in a San than a George. | 
But she couldn’t hide her identity very long; | 
and now she has earned a right to the Grace. | 

You ask her, “‘And after all that hard work, | 
that fight, would you do it all over again?” 

And she answers, “Why, of course. It was 
fun.” 
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Dull Hair 


Noted actresses all abhor dull hair 
—they can’t afford to have it. They 
have no more choice in the color of 
their hair than you have. Their hair 
is more beautiful, because their pro- 


fession —their very environment— 
soon teaches them how to make the 
best of what nature has given them. 


Practically every woman has reason- 
ably good hair—-satisfactory in quan- 
tity, texture and color. So-called dull 
hair is the result of improper care. 
Ordinary shampooing is not enough ; 
just washing cannot sufficiently im- 
prove dull, ¢ hair. Only a sham- 

o that adds “that little something” 
dull hair lacks can really improve it. 


Whether your hair is light, medium or 
dark, it is only necessary to supply this elu- 
sive little something to make it beautiful. 
This can be done. If your hair lacks lustre 
—if it is not quite as rich in tone as you 
would like to have it—you can easily give it 
that little something it lacks. No ordinary 
shampoo will do this, for ordinary shampoos 
do nothing but clean the hair. Golden Glint 
Shampoo is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It 
does more than merely clean. It adds that 
little something which distinguishes really 
pretty hair from that which is dull and 
ordinary. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today and give 
your hair this special treatment which is all it needs 
to make it as beautiful as you desire it. 25c¢ a pack- 


age at toilet counters or postpaid direct. J. W. Kobi 
Co., 151 Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 
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Do Your Feet Ache 
at Night? Ease the 
Pain—Massage with 
Cooling, Soothing 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 




















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianista. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony. 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, | moma (+ oes and 247 other Subjects. 
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words, A Postal totes an ER E Ay Offer. 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“THE RUSTLE OF SILK’”—ParaAmount 


—From the novel by Cosmo Hamilton. —Adapted by Frances Marion. From the 
Adapted by Sada Cowan and Ouida Bergere. stage play by Bayard Veiller. Personally 


Director, Herbert Brenon. Photography by 
James Van Trees. The cast: Lola de Breze, 
Betty Compson; Arthur Fallaray, Conway 
Tearle; Blythe, Frederick Esmelton; Henry de 
Breze, Charles Stevenson; Lady Feo, Anna Q. 
Nilsson; Paul Chalfont, Cyril Chadwick. 


“PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS” — Para- 
mMoUNT—From the novel by Joseph Hocking. 


“WITHIN THE LAW ”’—First NATIONAL 


directed by Frank Lloyd. The cast: Mary 
Turner, Norma Talmadge; Joe Garson, Lew | 
Cody; Dick Gilder, Jack Mulhall; Aggie Lynch, | 
Eileen Percy; Edward Gilder, Joseph Kilgour; 
Demarest, Arthur S. Hull; Helen Morris, Helen 
Ferguson; Cassidy, Lincoln Plummer; General 
Hastings, Thomas Ricketts; English Eddie, 
Ward Crane; Gilder’s Secretary, Catherine 
Murphy; Burke, Dewitte Jennings. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Scenario by Monte M. Katterjohn. Director, 
Sam Wood. Photography by Alfred Gilks. 
The cast: ‘“‘Swiftie’’ Forbes, Gloria Swanson; 
Roger Corbin, Ralph Graves; Marjory Forbes, 
Vera Reynolds; J. D. Forbes, Theodore 
Roberts; Mrs. Forbes, Louise Dresser; Stanley 
Garside, Charles Clary; Lester Hodges, Robert 
Agnew; Connie, Maude Wayne; Juda Botanya, 
Jiquel Lance; Dr. Marco Sirong, Eric Mayne. 


“THE BRIGHT SHAWL’’—Frirst Na- 
TIONAL - INSPIRATION — By Joseph Herges- 
heimer. Scenario by Edmund _ Goulding. 
Director, John S. Robertson. The cast: Charles 
Abbott, an American, Richard Barthelmess; 
Andres Escobar, a young Cuban patriot, Andre 
de Beranger; Domingo Escobar, his father, also 
a patriot, FE. G. Robinson; Carmencita Escobar, 
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his wife, Andres’ mother, Margaret Seddon; fas sono! 
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—W. W. Hopxrinson—Produced by Richard | @® On 
“YOU CAN'T FOOL YOUR WIFE”— Oswald. From “Life and Loves of Lady | SEM-PRAY ee 
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PARAMOUNT—Story and scenario by Waldemar Hamilton and Lord Nelson s Last Love. 3) BO 
Young. Director, George Melford. Photo- The cast: Lady Hamilton, Liane Haid; Hor- =A) 
graphy by Bert cette The cast: Edith alio Nelson, Conrad Veidt; Sir William Ham- : 
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“THE GO-GETTER” — Paramount. eee Fs a W we ‘arr Heinrich @ a 
CosMoPOLITAN—Story by Peter B. Kyne. —©O'8©) £0” St@, *0uls Kalpn. | Rg Pink = 
Scenario by John Lynch. Director, e. “TEMPTATION ’’—C. B. C. Fitm SALEs | ma : se (Omplexion (ake EY 
Griffith. Photography by Harold Wenstrom. Corp.—Story by Lenore Coffee. Director oe (Se 
The cast: Bill Peck, T. Roy Barnes; Mary fq. J. Le Saint. The cast: Jack Baldwin. an) o0c Si 
Skinner, Seena Owen; Cappy Ricks, William Bryant Washburn; Marjorie, his wife, Eva | Q ¥ 
Norris; Charles Skinner, Tom ~ , : j 2 


Lewis; Jack 
Morgan, Fred Santley; Samuel Silver, Louis 
Wolheim; Joe Ryan, John Carr; Felix Heinz, 
Ed. Rosoman; Bridget McPhee, Dorothy Wal- 
ters; Tillie Waite, Dorothy Allen; Hugh Mc- 
Nair, Frank Currier. 


NY . . i m= Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay isa fragrant skin cleanser sey 
Novak; Mrs. Martin, a widow, June Elvidge; | 8 in cake loom which, applied to the face at AY 
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Production. Story and Scenario by Mrs.| @e8 the delicate epidermis. xo) 
“THE NTH COMMANDMENT”—Para-_ Emilie Johnson. Photography by Ross Fisher. | 3 : : lave 
MOUNT-CosMOPOLITAN—By Fannie Hurst. The cast: Bill Buckley, Raiph Lewis; Mrs. es Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is to the skin what the (7 
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Scenario by, Frances Marion. Director, Frank Buckley, Claire McDowell; Esther Miller, Ella IS) freshness of charmful youth—leaving the skin 7°) 
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Borzage. Photography by Chester Lyons. Hall; Johnny Buckley, Johnny Harron; Henry, | Qe With the smoothness of satin without an $=) 
The cast: Sarah Juke, Colleen Moore; Harry Taylor Graves; Ra ether McKim, Wedgewood a. agpemanee of of or china, eS) 
Smith, James Morrison; Jimmie Fitzgibbons, Nowell; Jack Smith, David Kirby; Bernard my Send your name and address for a ens 
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“THE GIRL I LOVED”—Unirep Artists “THE REMITTANCE WOMAN”’—Fim 3 


Corp.—From the poem of the same name by 
James Whitcomb Riley. Adapted by Albert 
Ray. Director, Joseph De Grasse. Photo- 
graphy by George Rizard. The cast: John 
Middleton, Charles Ray; Mary, Patsy Ruth 
Miller; Willie Brown, Ramsey Wallace; Mother 
Middleton, Edyth Chapman; Neighbor Silas 
Gregg, William Courtwright; Betty Short, Char- 
lotte Woods; Neighbor Perkins, Gus Leonard; 
Hired Man, F. B. Phillips; Minister (Circuit 
Rider), Lon Poff; Hiram Lang, Jess Herring; 
Ruth Lang, Ruth Bolgiano; The Judge, Edward 


f@% The Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Co. 39% 
Dept. B125 Grand Rapids. Mich, 


BookinGc OFFICES—From the story by Ach- 
med Abdulah. Scenario by Carol Warren. | 
Director, Wesley Ruggles. Photography by 
Joseph Du Bray. *The cast: Marie Camp- 
bell, Ethel Clayton; George Holt, Rockliffe 
Fellows; Moses D’ Acosta, Mario Carillo; Tsang 
Tse, Frank Lanning; Higginson, Tom Wilson; 
Liu Po-Yat, Etta Lee; Chuen-To-Yat, James 
B. Leong; Anthony Campbell, Edward Kimball; 
Sun-Yu-Wen, Toyo Fugita. 
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“HER FATAL MILLIONS” — Metro — | 
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Moncrief; The Organist, George Marion; A_ Story by William Dudley Pelley. Adapted SNe ENP : > EVERIO 
Spinster, Billie Latimer. by Arthur Statter. Director, William Beau- Sede ONS % SEX GSTAAD 
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on the Beach; 7] 
| 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


C/we- ”? One 


SWIMMING SUIT 


THE IDEAL 
SWIMMING SUIT 


F wonderful pliable, shape- 
retaining “ Jer-Sea,” in 
radiant colours. Endorsed by 
famous swimmers. Sold at all 


good shops. 








Th‘s label on every garment 


Created by 
ASBURY MILLS 


Textile Bldg., 295 5th Ave. 
New York 





| burry; 
| Hamm, Bert Sprotte; Henri, Lincoln Stedman; 


| From the story by Edgar Franklin. 
| by Rex Taylor. 











SEND NO MONEY 


FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL 
HAWAIIAN UKULELE 


made of Birchwood with genuine 
Koa-wood finish. Sweet ringing 
Easiest of all instru- 


tone, 
ments tolearn! Within a week 
S you can play the latest jazz 
music, entertain at parties, 
Free! SS 
with every Ukulele. 
No months of drude- 
ery! Complete self in- 
structor, with fincer- 
board chart, enables 
you to master this fas 
cinating pearemne nt in 
ONE WE 


Special Of fer 


on this complete Ukulele 

outfit. A _ price-smashince 

bargain! Send no money. When 

outfit arrives deposit only $2.48, 

jus postage, with postman. Satis- 

‘action guaranteed or money refunded \ 

infull! Don't delay! Write today 

NOW! FERRY & CO., 75W. VAN BUREN ST. 
DEPT. 1720, CHICAGO 


ecatherings, in the parlor, or 

SN on the beach, Will make 

ax) you & popular en- 
» tertainer. 


Feit Ukulele Pick 
included FREE! 





SILK PAISLEY 


BANDANAS 


$2 22 


LATEST RAGE—Fiashy, attractive col- 
ored Neckerchiefs, 35x35 in., $2. Hand 
Tie Dye Bandanas, brilliant colors, 


35x35 in., $3. Hand Tie Dye Wrist 
Handkerchiefs, 50c each. SEND 
NO MONEY. Pay postman on arrival. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Established 1907 


P.P.RODESAL CO., 8 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 


the hear ‘xe Vactuphone 


New invention, resulting from radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE Mfi.Ca 227-A_—- Reading Mass. 











|dine. Photography by John Arnold. The 
cast: Mary Bishop, Viola Dana; Fred Gar- 
rison, Huntly Gordon; Lew Carmody, Allan 
| Forrest; Louise Carmody, Peggy Brown; Amos 
Bishop, Edward Connelly; Mary Applewin, 
Kate Price; Landlady, Joy Winthrop. 
| AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE”— 
MeEtRO—Produced by Harry Garson. From 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem. Screen 
adaptation by Louis Duryea Lighton; Photog- 
raphy by L. William Collins. The cast: John 
| Craig, as a boy, Pat Moore; John Craig, as a 
| man, Elliott Dexter; Mary Ellen Anderson, as 
| a girl, Mary Jane Irving; Mary Ellen Anderson, 
| grown up, Helen Jerome Eddy; Stuffy Shade, 
|as a boy, Turner Savage; Stuffy Shade, grown 
\up, Lloyd Whitlock; Irene Ryan, Stuffy’s 
|cousin, Barbara Worth; Frederick McCann, 
Arthur Hoyt; William Norton, Jean Cameron. 


“TRAILING AFRICAN WILD ANI- 
| MALS—MEtTRo—Mr. and Mrs. Martin John- 
son’s picture. 


“SOUL OF THE BEAST’”—Metro— 
By C. Gardner Sullivan. Directed by John 
Griffith Wray. Under the personal super- 
vision of Thomas H. Ince. The cast: Ruth 
Lorrimore, Madge Bellamy; Paul Nadeau, 
Cullen Landis; Caesare, Noah Beery; Jacque- 
line, Vola Vale; Pere Boussut, Harry Ratten- 
Mrs. Boussut, Carrie Clark Ward; Silas 


Policeman, Larrie Steers; “Oscar,” the elephant, 


| By Himself; The Boob, Vernon Dent. 


“A NOISE IN NEWBRO”—MeEtRo— 
Adapted 
Director, Harry Beaumont. 
Photography by John Arnold. The cast: 
Martha Mason, Viola Dana; Ben Colwell, 
David Butler; Anne Paisley, Eva Novak; 
Buddy Wayne, Allan Forrest; Leila Wayne, 
Betty Francisco; Eben Paisley, Alfred Allen; 
Harry Dixon, Malcolm McGregor; Dorothy 
Mason, Joan Standing; ‘‘Dad”’ Mason, Bert 
Woodruff. 


“CORDELIA THE MAGNIFICENT”— 
Metro—From the novel by Leroy Scott. 
Adapted by Frank S. Beresford. Director, 
George Archainbaud. Photography by Charles 
|Richardson. The cast: Cordelia Marlowe, 
Clara Kimball Young; D. K. Franklin, Huntly 
Gordon; Esther Norworth, Carol Halloway; 
Jerry Plimpton, Lloyd Whitlock; Gladys 
Northworth, Jacqueline Gadsdon; James Mit- 
chell Grayson, Lewis Dayton; Francois, Mary 
Jane Irving; “Jackie” Thorndyke, Katherine 
Murphy; Mrs. Marlowe, Elinor Hancock. 


“THE GIRL WHO CAME BACK’— 
PREFERRED—A Tom Forman Production. By 
Charles E. Blaney and Samuel Ruskin Gold- 
|ing. Adapted by Evelyn Campbell. Photog- 

raphy by Harry Perry. The cast: Sheila, 
| Miriam Cooper; Ray Underhill, Gaston Glass: 
| Norries, Kenneth Harlan; Convict 565, Joseph 
| Dowling; Valdays, Fred Malatesta; Belle 
Bryant, Ethel Shannon; Anastasia Muldoon, 





| Za Su Pitts. 


“VENGEANCE OF THE DEEP”—Amer- 
ICAN RELEASING Corp.—Story by A. B. Bar- 
ringer. Scenario by J. L. Lamothe and Agnes 
Parsons. Director, A. B. Barringer. Photog- 
raphy by Paul Ivan, William McGann and 
Homer Scott. The cast: Captain Musgrove, 
Ralph Lewis; Ethel Musgrove, Virginia Brown 
Faire; Jean, Van Mattimore; Frederico, Har- 
mon McGregor; Tagu; W illiam Anderson; 
Native Chief, ““Smoke” Turner; Kiliki, Maida 
Vale. 


“BAVU ”—UNIVERSAL—From the stage 
play of the same name by Earl Carroll. 
Scenario by Raymond L. Schrock and Albert 
G. Kenyon. Director, Stuart Paton. Photog- 
raphy by Allen Davey. The cast: Felix 
Bavu, Wallace Beery; Princess Annia, Estelle 
Taylor; Mischka Vleck, Forrest Stanley; Olga 





Stropik, Sylvia Breamer; Prince Markoff, 
Josef Swickard; Kuroff, Nick De Ruiz; Pip- 
lette, Martha Mattox; Shadow, Harry Carter; 
Michael Revno, Jack Rollens. 


“FOOLS AND RICHES”’—UNIvERsAL— 
By Frederick Jackson. Scenario by Charles 
Kenyon and George C. Hull. Director, Her- 
bert Blache. The cast: Jimmy Dorgan, 
Herbert Rawlinson; Nellie Blye, Katherine 
Perry; John Dorgan, Tully Marshall; Bernice 
Lorraine, Doris Pawn; Dick McCann, Arthur 
S. Hull; Frasconi, Nickolai De Ruiz. 


“WHAT WIVES WANT’’—UNivERsAL— 
By Edward T. Lowe, Jr. and Perry N. Vekroff. 
Scenario by Edward T. Lowe, Jr. Director, 
Jack Conway. The cast: Claire Howard, 
Ethel Grey Terry; Austin Howard, Vernon 
Steele; John Reeves, Ramsey Wallace; David 
Loring, Niles Welch; Alice Loring, Margaret 
Landis; Mrs. Van Dusen, Lila Leslie; Newhart, 
Harry A. Burrows. 


“TRIFLING WITH HONOR’’—UNIVER- 
sAL—By William Slavin McNutt. Scenario 
by Frank Beresford and Raymon L. Schrock. 
Director, Harry Pollard. The cast: Gas- 
Pipe Kid—Bat Shugrue, Rocklifie Fellows; 
Ida Hunt, Fritzi Ridgeway; Jimmy Hunt, 
Buddy Messinger; Kelsey Lewis, Hayden 
Stevenson; Judge Drury, Emmett King; 
Warden, William Welsh; Lute Clotz, Frederick 
Stanton; The Kid’s Father, William Robert 
Daly; Murray Jessop, Jim Farley; Dud Adams, 
Sydney De Grey; Jimmy, at eight years, John 
Hatton. 


“THE ABYSMAL BRUTE”—UNIVERSAL 
—By Jack London. Scenario by A. P. 
Younger. Directed by MHobart Henley. 
Photography by Charles Stumar. The cast: 
Pat Glendon, Jr., Reginald Denny; Marion 
Sangster, Mabel Julienne Scott; Pat. Glendon, 
Sr., Charles French; Sam Stubener, Hayden 
Stevenson; Mortimer Sangster, DavidTorrence; 
Wilfred Sangster, George Stewart; Buddy 
Sangster, Buddy Messenger; Deane Warner, 
Crauford Kent; Gwendolyn, Irene Haisman; 
Mrs. MacTavish, Dorothea Wolbert; Violet 
MacTavish, Julia Brown; Daisy Emerson, 
Nell Craig; Farrell, Will R. Walling; Tommy 
Moran, Tom McGuire; Abe Levinsky, Harry 
Mann. 


“DEAD GAME” — UNIVERSAL — Story, 
scenario and direction by Edward Sedgwick. 
Photography by Charles Kaufman. The cast: 
“Katy” Didd, Edward (Hoot) Gibson; Tetlow, 
Robert McKim; Jenks, Harry Carter; Alice, 
Laura La Plante. 


“CROSSED WIRES”—UNIvERSAL—Story 
by King Baggott. Scenario by Hugh Hoff- 
man. Director, King Baggott. Photography 
by Ben Kline. The cast: Marcel Murphy, 
Gladys Walton; Ralph Benson, George Stew- 
art; Bellany Benson, Tom S. Guise; Mrs. Ben- 
son, Lillian Langdon; Pat Murphy, William 
Robert Daly; Nora Murphy, Kate Price; Tim 
Flanagan, Eddie Gribbon; Madalyn Van 
Ralston Kent, Marie Crisp; Annie, Eloise 
Nesbit. 


“LOVEBOUND’”’—Fox—Story by George 
Scarborough. Director, Henry Otto. The 
cast: Bess Belwyn, Shirley Mason; John Mob- 
ley, Albert Roscoe; Paul Meredith, Richard 
Tucker; David Belwyn, Jozeph Girard; Stephen 
Barker, Edward Martindale; Detective Hahn, 
Fred Kelsey. 


“THE MADNESS OF YOUTH’’—Fox— 
Story by George F. Worts. Scenario by Joseph 
Franklin Poland. Director, Jerome Storm. 
The cast: Jaca Javalie, John Gilbert; Nanette 
Banning, Billie Dove; Peter Reynolds. Donald 
Hatswell; Ted Banning, George Kk. Arthur; 
Theodore P. Banning, Wilton Taylor; Mme. 
Jeanne Banning, Ruth Boyd; Mason (Butler), 
Luke Lucas; Louise, Dorothy Manners. 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 | 
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The Romantic History 
of the Motion Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 ] 
grist of the Biograph mill. 

Mary was soon an established member of the 
Biograph family. They gathered at lunch 
about a rough table in the basement of the old 
mansion at 11 East Fourteenth street to eat 
sandwiches rustled from an adjacent saloon 





lunch counter by Bobby Harron, custodian of | 


properties, 
boy-at-large. 

A considerable part of the art of the motion 
picture was evolved in the lunch table discus- 
sion between the actors, cameramen and Grif- 
fith, the experimenting director. The talk was 
pictures, pictures, everlastingly _ pictures. 
Everything was new then and many, many 
things had yet to be tried. There were debates 
about close-ups and cut backs and all of those 
bits of camera technique that had been evolved 
by the pioneers and that Griffith was now 
making a part of the art of telling a dramatic 
story on the screen. 


Griffith’s pictures were conspicuous for the | 


way in which be brought the action up close to 
the camera, frequently cutting off the actor’s 
feet at the bottom of the pictures. This was 
considered by many of his critics as a terrible 
piece of barbarity. No doubt some of the more 
conservative producers felt that it was waste 
of good money to hire an actor and then not 
photograph all of him in the picture. 


The very simplest elements of motion picture | 
story telling and the evolution of the use of the 


camera as an instrument of expression rather 
than of mere record all had to be tediously 
established. And some of the old fetishes of 
early day motion picture superstition still sur- 
vive. As late as 1922 one of the leading English 
producers informed the writer that he held it a 
serious mistake to have any character appear 


general utility person and errand- | 








on the screen without entering the scene full | 


length, feet and all. 


IN these early experimental days Mack Sen- 
nett was an untiring student of picture tech- 
nique, following every step that Griffith took. 
When no better provocation offered he carried 
the camera to be among those present. 

When the supply of scenarios to his liking 
failed Griffith often called for suggestions from 
the company. 

“Fifteen dollars for the best split reel com- 
edy idea!” was a welcome announcement. 

With pencils and paper, twisting their 
‘tongues and scratching their heads like school- 
boys laboring over a slate, the Biograph actors 
could be found in all corners of the studio try- 
ing to erupt with screen ideas. 

Just one thing was inevitable in these ses- 
sions— Mack Sennett would come forward with 
a policeman scenario. It is not on record that 
Sennett ever sold one to Griffith, but he per- 
sisted with a patience that made Sennett’s 
policeman comedy scenario the best standing 
joke of the studio. 

“Laugh at my comedy if you want to, but 
I’m going to make the policemen famous,”’ 
Sennett insisted. .< = 

And all who remember the Keystone cops 
that eventually came forth under Sennett’s 
direction some years later will admit that 
Mack made good his threat. It would seem 
probable that the extreme violence of Sennett’s 
Keystone cop comedy resulted from his early 
repressions and discouragements at Biograph. 

But Mary Pickford was a rather more suc- 
cessful contributor of scenarios. She was the 
author of a surprising number of the early 
Griffith Biograph pictures. Among Mary’s 
scenarios were several which will perhaps 
linger in the memory of some of the old follow- 
ers of the screen, including ‘The Awakening, ”’ 
featuring Arthur Johnson, “‘Getting Even.” 
with James Kirkwood, \“‘Caught in the Act,” 
“Lena and the Geese,’’ “The Alien,” “Gran- 
ny,” in which Lottie Pickford played, “ Fate’s 
Decree” and “The Girl of Yesterday.” 
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Have You Wrinkles 
Around Your Eyes? 


| My new Vah-Dah Cream removes 


these unbecoming wrinkles around || 
your eyes, leaving the skin youthfully 

smooth. | 
Vah-Dah Cream iscomposedofmany 

delicate oils from flowers and herbs, | 
scientifically blended with eggs, pro- 

ducing a pure astringent and nour- | 
ishing cream. | 
A few applications at home will make {| 
the delicate skin around your cyes j| 
smooth and firm. 


$1.00 postpaid 


May I advise you on your beauty 
problems and send m —?. | 
“Lest Beauty Pass You By""—? 


—— et 
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665 D Fifth Ave., New York a 




















Heal Summer Vacations | 


RMUD 


Only 2 Days fromNewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days—$83.00 and up 
. 9 Days—$88.50 and up 


Including all expenses 
Longer Toursin proportion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, Sea 
Gardens, etc. 








No Passports Required 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer 


Average Summer Temperature 77° 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burn- 
ing Transatlantic Liners 


S.S. ‘‘Fort Victoria’’ and 
S.S. ‘Fort St. George’’ 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda 
Summer Tours write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 











Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


Bathe with Bathasweet. 
refreshes and invigorates. 


the softness of rain-water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
drug and department stores or by mail. 
- Welch Co., Dept. P. P 


bath_room. Three sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1. At 
10c for miniature can. TheC.S 


It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — it 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


Bathasweet imparts 
Always keep a can in me | 
n 





, New York City. 


RADE MARK REG 


BATHASWEET 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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AMERICAN 
K A MPKOOK 
HE IDEAL anm stove 
Motor tourists and campers everywhere use 
the American a It makes its own 
gas from motor gaso- 
line, burns a hot blue 
flame free from smoke, 
soot and odor. Set up 
and going full blast in 
one minute. Simple, de- 
pendable, wind proof, 
safe anywhere. Six 
styles; $7.50 to $15.60. 
Complete catalog of 
Kampkooking necessi- 
ties sent on request. 








It’s All Inside 
When not in use all 
parts pack inside case 
protected against loss 
or breakage. Handy 
to carry. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
828 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 














Removes Hair Harmlessly 


Off comes all your superfluous hair. 

Just spread on Neet the wonderful new 
cream, let it stay a little while, then rinse off all 
the hair with clear water. Used by physicians. 
Money back if it fails to please you. 50c at drug 
and Dept. stores. Liberal crial size 10c by mail. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co. , 659 Locust, St. Louis 


In Canada— 0c, trial size 10c., McGillivray 
Bros., Ltd., Agents. 184 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 





© DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


Nts x @y-\_) ~ Cola CREDIT 
. Genuine Diamonds S428" 


© Diamonds are distinctive in fiery 
p= A blue white, perfect cut. Sent 
prepaid for cou shee Examination, on 
RGE ACC 


ND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


Everything gly exe explained, Over 2,000 il- 
lustrations of Watches, Jew- 
eiry, Silverware, etc fe Prices. 
The Diamond Ring fliastrated is only one 
a a multitude shown in our large Cata- 
. from which you can make selections. 
Exquisite diamonds, from $25 up. 








at $75, $100, ~ LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
LorTis BROS. & k CO., National Jewelers 
8-502 State St., Chicago, til. 











Use this wonderful new liquid prepa- 
ration that is highly praised by fore- 
most Fifth Avenue Beauty Salons. 


HENALFA RAPIDE 


Guaranteed to tint gray or faded hair any shade, 

Only one application needed. Takes less than 

five minutes to apply. No previous washing nec- 

essary. Will not stain the scalp nor rub off. aves hair 

soft and glossy. Not affected by washing. Every shade. Jet 

Black to Golden Brown. Sent pevgnere for $2 postpaid. 
Jonsultation and boo: ree. 


BR, OLEMENT, 67 West 49th ao, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Doubtless the rich eventfulness of Mary 
Pickford’s experience in road show melodrama 
gave her a fund of that special sort of material 
which Griffith desired. 

In this wonderful school of the motion pic- 
ture Mary grew up with the art of picture mak- 


| ing itself, learning it as fast as it evolved, and 
| herself contributing to its evolution. 


The world prefers to think of Miss Pickford 
as the pretty little girl with the curl, pursuing a 
dramatic pictorial destiny through a pollyana 
world of just-so arrangements. But in point of 
truth she is as diligent a student of her business 
as any office-prisoned executive, dour with the 
weight of his responsibilities. 

No doubt the world prefers to believe that 
Mary Pickford’s success has been a resultant 
of luck, curls and cunning sweet girl ways. But 
half a hundred girls with more beauty, just 
as much luck and equally cunning ways, have 
striven in vain for a share in Mary’s niche of 
fame. There must be something to credit to 
that famous old formula of some brains and a 


lot of hard work. 
‘as coming of Mary Pickford with the halo 
‘a Belasco actor’ about her, and James 
Kirkwood and Henry Walthall, as players of 
note in “the legitimate,”’ gave Biograph’s stock 
company a sensation of a new dignity for the 
art of the motion picture. It began to be felt 
about the studio that the day would come he- 
fore long when they might admit to their 
friends that they were working for the screen. 

This same season of ’o9 added other names of 
subsequent renown to the growing roster of 
picture players. Over at the busy Vitagraph 
plant in Flatbush a photographer suggested to 
J. Stuart Blackton that he knew “the prettiest 
girl in New York.” 

“She is posing for style pictures for the 
Butterick people. They use them in The 
Delineator,” the photographer confided. 

“Bring her over.” 

And that was Mabel Normand’s introduc- 
tion to the motion picture stage. She was not 
an exciting success at Vitagraph, however, and 
before long came back to Manhattan to join 
the Biograph stock company and make the 
acquaintance of Mack Sennett, the young man 
who wanted to make comedies with policemen 


| in them. 


An almost identical agency brought Alice 
Joyce, also a photographers’ model, employed 
by Davis and Sanford, to the service of Kalem. 
Kalem was making “westerns” in the authen- 
tic badlands of New Jersey at Coytsville. 

“Can you ride? It would be worth ten dol- 
lars a day if you could,” the director suggested. 

“T couldn't do it if mother didn’t need the 
money,” Miss Joyce responded. She was a 
practical sort. She began her working life at 
thirteen as a telephone operator. 

Obscurely and with no vision of the brilliant 
future ahead, Norma Talmadge, a high school 
girl, attracted by the gossip of the “movies” 
went to the “yard” at the Vitagraph plant in 
Flatbush and was chosen from out of the 
throng for an extra bit in some unknown pic- 
ture. 

One of her earliest appearances was a trifling 
comedy drama of one reel entitled “‘The 
Household Pest” and built around the then 
less hackneyed humor of a camera fiend. 
Throughout the entire picture Norma’s face 
did not appear. She was always to be dis- 
covered on the scene with her head under a 
focusing cloth. 

Maurice Costello, now the dean and veteran 
of the Vitagraph stock company, pleaded 
Norma’s cause the day it was decided she 
would never be an actress. 

Perhaps because he wanted to humor “Cos,” 
or maybe because he felt the force of argument, 
Van Dyke Brooke, the director, cast her for a 
part 7 posite Costello in “The First Violin,” 
an ambitious two reel subject, one of the few 
that were made in that period. 

Not long thereafter Norma Talmadge ap- 
= with marked success in Vitagraph’s 

Tale of Two Cities,” riding the tumbril to the 
guillotine with Maurice Costello in the réle of 
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Sidney Carton, under the direction of J. Stuart 
Blackton. This picture because of its forceful 
character is most often but erroneously re- 
called as Miss Talmadge’s first screen appear- 
ance. Stars and their directors often tend to 
forget their more obscure and minor begin- 
nings. 

With the success of this picture Miss Tal- 
madge’s period of probation came to an end. 
Costello was vindicated and it was admitted 
that after all she was an actress. 

Over in Philadelphia the Lubin studio ac- 
quired Harry Myers and Rosemary Theby, as 
additions to the roster of stars-to-be. 

Down in Florida the Kalem company, mov- 
ing south to escape the New York winter, 
pioneered the motion picture history of Jack- 
sonville, which continued for some years to 
overshadow Los Angeles as the studio capital. 
Kalem was still running strongly to outdoor 
action dramas, inspired by the low cost and 
high profits of the Coytsville wild west sub- 
jects. 

In the making of one of these pictures Sid 
Olcott encountered John P. McGowan, an 
adventuring person of parts who had seen 
service as a dispatch rider in the Boer-British 
war. McGowan became a picture actor be- 
cause he could shoot a rabbit on the run from 
the back of a galloping horse—a highly essen- 
tial piece of business in the making of Kalem’s 
“‘Seth’s Temptation.” 

And, while Kalem was experimenting with 
the sunshine of Florida, J. Searle Dawley of the 
Edison company, enthused with the eloquences 
of J. Parker Reed, a free lance who had offered 
countless scenarios with a West Indian setting, 
took a company to Cuba, seeking winter sun- 
shine. 

The motion picture world was widening its 
horizons. It had outgrown the little rooftop 
studios of Manhattan, and now was fairly 
started toward making in reality “all the world 
a stage.” As a measure of progress we can 
look back from this the first year of Mary 
Pickford to that distant beginning in 1894 
when Annabelle and Carmencita danced for 
the peep show kinetscope at Edison’s tarpaper 
studio, the old Black Maria. 


T was just fifteen years from the beginning 

and Carmencita to Mary Pickford. It is just 
fourteen years now from Mary Pickford’s be- 
ginning to today, 1923. In the first fifteen 
years the motion picture grew from a fifty-foot 
novelty of pictures that moved to a one 
thousand foot story in motion pictures. In 
the fourteen years that have followed the one 
reel story has grown to a full evening’s enter- 
tainment of perhaps eight thousand feet and 
relatively a vast deal of perfection in the tell- 
ing. There is a thought for the impatient 
critics of the screen. 

The era marked in the public and lay mind 
by the coming of Mary Pickford and the first 
faint twinklings of star dust in the motion 
picture sky also included an equally romantic 
but much more complicated business develop- 
ment. Here as in every successive forward 
step of the screen we find the art of the mo- 
tion picture and the business of the motion 
picture proceeding in parallel and often en- 
tangling steps. 

It was in part the sustaining force of a better 
product from the studios with the coming of 
Griffith that enabled Kennedy and Marvin to 
force their peace upon Edison and cause the 
formation of the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, and in turn it was the better condition 
of the business under the peace of the Patents 
Company that enabled Griffith to spend Bio- 
graph money for his experimental efforts 
toward the betterment of the art. 

But after all the peace that ended the patents 
war on December 18, 1908, was a brief one. 

There were many mutterings and rumblings 
in the motion picture trade about the secret 
sessions and negotiations which we have seen 
in the approach to the patents combine. It 
seems to - true in all history that the spark 
that kindles the lamp of authority always also 
fires the fagots of rebellion. 




















On January 9, 1909, the Motion Picture 
Patents Company issued to the motion picture 
trade a circular letter of announcement, in 
which it set forth the fact that it controlled 
and owned all of the patents under which 
motion pictures could be made and sold and 
shown, and proposed forthwith to issue 
licenses to the various agencies of the trade, 
the film exchanges and the theaters. 

This announcement set rather modest fees 
on licenses for projection machines, at the rate 
of two dollars a week per machine, and rela- 
tively small sums for the exchanges. There- 
after all film was to be leased, not sold, and to 
be returned to the makers after a given period. 
It was announced that all existing exchanges 
except a few flagrant “dupers,” pirates, and 
violators of trade law, would be licensed, that 
all theaters then in operation would be 
licensed, and that thereafter the Patents Com- 
pany would control the business for its own 
good and refuse licenses where further com- 
petition in any location was deemed de 
structive. 

The announcement confirmed the rumbling 
rumors of the “trust.” 

A roar arose from New York bay to the 
Golden Gate. 

The motion picture, then as now, contained 
a large number of persons constitutionally 
opposed to discipline. It was a popular notion 
that all “trusts” were evil, and that this 
motion picture trust was more especially evil. 

The fact that the best interests of the mo- 
tion picture and the public cried to high 
heaven for some such hand of discipline did 
not appeal to the protestors. They could see 


nothing but the selfishness of the “trust.”’ | 


They could see none of the purposes of com- 
mon decency in the men who had organized 
the motion picture business to save it. 

But those who cried out against the trust 
were not pleading the righteous cause of a new 
art, they were screaming for the privilege of 
making money in free competition with the 
men who brought the motion picture into 
being. 

Perhaps it takes a certain amount of fool- 
hardy courage for a writer to reverse the 
United States Supreme Court, but it is in the 
opinion of the writer rather obvious that the 
motion picture properly belonged to Ediron 
Latham, the Biograph group, Armat and such 
persons or concerns as they desired to license. 
If this is denied there are no property rights 
in patents, and the inventor is the servant of 
an industrial communism. 

And to those critics of this opinion who may 
suspect the personal affiliations of the writer 
it may be stated that he was employed by and 
aligned with the independents who fought 
“the trust,” through a number of years. 

It is to be admitted that the competition of 
trust and independents doubtless itself did 
much to advance the cause of the motion pic- 
ture ultimately, but that merely indicates the 
general futility of law. 


prRoM the opening weeks of 1909 the conflicts 
of the Motion Picture Patents Company and 
the resultant “independents” began to make 
film history. We must trace for a way the 
story of some of these men and concerns which 
were soon to become the leaders in the war 
against the Patents Company—and at the 
same time the chieftains in a whole series of 
little but bloody civil wars among themselves. 
It was out of these wars that the star system 
evolved, and because of commercial rivalry 
and expedients of film selling that the names 
of Pickford, Griffith, Ince, Sennett and many 
another were to get before the public on the 
screen 

It must be realized that when the spring of 
1909 arrived screen credits, or the advertising 
of players, scenario writers and directors had 
not yet been even so much as considered. 
Amazing as it may seem to the motion picture 
patrons of today, the personalities of the screen 
were absolutely nameless to their followers 
then. The motion picture had not discovered 


publicity. 
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How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


Just a wee touch of “‘“MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes will appear naiurally dark, long and luxurious. 
Instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, decper and 
more brilliant. The remarkable improvement in your beauty 
end expression will astonish and delight you. ‘‘MAYBELL- 
INE” ts different from oiher preparations, that is why it 
is the largest selling eyelash beauivfier in the world. It will 
not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror. Two shades 
Brown for londs, Black for Brunettes. Purchase a box of 
MAYBE! E”’, use it once and you will never be with- 
out itagain. 75c at your dealer’s or direct from us, post- 
paid. Accept only genuine ‘““MAYBELLINE” and, your 
satisfaction is assured. Tear out this ad now as a reminder, 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-52 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 













WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
World, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both instruc- 
tion is the difference between successful fact and 


experimental theory. This well Dam profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
pers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada. England or Australia about 
he Meyer Both Company—let them tell you 
about us. Write for our illustrated boo! 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 31 CHICAGO, ILL, 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure prac- 
tical artists among our Write us. 
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Beauty Aids for the Week-end 
—The Ganesh “Guest Box” 


This beautiful, compact ‘“‘Guest Box” of Mme. 
Eleanor Adair’s ‘‘Ganesh” Preparations has been 
particularly designed to replace the miscellaneous 
creams and powders usually assembled for your 
guest. Ideal, also, for your own week-end visit 
The “Guest Box” contains five especially selected 
beauty aids, all very daintily arranged. Price $1.50. 

These famous “Ganesh ”’ aids—the secrets of 
the acknowledged beauties of the Vale of Cash- 
mere—bring back the glow of youth to lovely 
cheeks and restore tone to weak muscles and in- 
firm tissues that mar 
beauty. These are the 
same “Ganesh” prepara- 
tions used by leaders of 
social and professional cir- 
cles taroughout the world 
“Ganesh” Chin Strap re- 
moves double chin, re- 
stores lost contours, pre- 
vents snoring. 

Prices, $5.00 and $6.50 
Forehead Strap reduces 
heavy, bulging foreheads 
and smooths out wrinkles. 
Prices, $4.00 and $5.00 | 
“GANESH” PREPARATIONS—for use at home 
(Recommended by the Medical Profession.) 
EASTERN MUSCLE OfL—removes lines, wrinkles, 
hollows; braces relaxed muscles, supplies new life to 
exhausted skin. Prices, $1.10, $2.65 and $5.25. 
““GANESH”"’ REDUCING SALTINA — positively 
removes unnecessary flesh and promotes a healthy, 
youthful figure, witheut dieting. Use a box with 
each bath. Price, $3.50 per dozen boxes. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

Write for FREE Booklet “P”’ for Beauty Advice. 


Treatments by Appointment at the Salon. 


ELEANOR ADAIR 


23 East 56th Street New York, N. Y. 
London Paris Brussels 
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‘Standard 
C Melody’ SAXOPHONE 


Learn to play Saxophone! Thc easiest instrument to 
learn, it is also the most popular! Pick out tunes in an 
hour, ag quickly as with one finger on the piano. And 
there's no faster way to make extra money than play- 
ing Saxophone at dance or church or theatre. Makes you a social 
favorite, always welcome everywhere ! 


~~ 
10 MONTHS TO PAY! prencia'the supreme rade "mate 


in Elkhart.’’ Choice of fomeye | artists and teachers. The 1923 
model IP ‘bevelled sockets’ es all other Saxophones ‘‘out 
of date.’’ Sent to you for 6 days’ trial, to prove to you its ease of 
plowing, simplified fingering and golden tone can't be equalled at 

price, Complete 12 poco outfit direct to you from factory at 
only” $1 down and Small first payment. Sensa- 
tional cut in price. No inter est, no tax, not one cent extra: 
° case, self-instruction system, book of music. 
reed, strap, peer keys, etc., everything you need. Quality that 
enables you to buy ence for a life-time. 

1 Tells you how you can secure the 
CATALOG FREE! Greatest of Saxephonesce easy terme 
eas than cash prices! Write 

omplete information »f our sen 1 lomelolar 


.OF this free book and comple 
Standard Music Co., Dept. 533 P. 0. Box 503, Chicago 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 

















| with that Kessel left. 
| exchange and a partner, Charles Bauman. 





| then they would make them. 





There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashame ed of your freckles, as Othine—double strength | 
— is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—from any druggist | 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles 


It will be recalled from the last chapter how 
the anti-racetrack gambling legislation of 1908 
so discouraged Adam Kessel, a book maker at 
Sheepshead Bay, that he went out to collect 
an old debt and took over an embryo film 
exchange in payment. This obscure and seem- 
ingly irrelevant fact had a vast deal to do with 
the subsequent affairs of the screen and the 
history of stars. 

Karly in his exchange operations Kessel be- 
came a member of the Film Service Associa- 
tion, an organization of exchangemen formed 
for the purpose of eliminating destructive com- 
petitive practises, price cutting and the like. 
But the price cutting did not end. Some way 
and somehow Kessel found his best accounts 
with theaters were constantly being under- 
mined. Investigation developed that the 
highly ethical exchanges of the Association 
were operating secret and ostensibly uncon- 
nected “sub-exchanges” which carried on the 
very nefarious practises that they had formed 
the association to prevent. 

“If that’s the game I'll play it,” Kessel de- 
cided. And this brought in yet another name 
of note in screen history. 

Kessel went out to look up his erstwhile 
friend and sheet-writer of the bookmaking 
days, Charles Bauman. He found Bauman 
operating a racing tip service and doing well 
selling “best bets” and “selections for today” 
to the racing fans. 

“Say, Charlie, this is the bunk—these moving 


| pictures are the new graft, come on in.”’ 


Bauman looked his old friend in the eye 
skeptically and shook his head. “Addy” Kes- 
sel was all right but slightly off his base in 
Bauman’s opinion. 

But, despite Bauman’s protest, Kessel pro- 
ceeded to move a box of films into a side room 
off Bauman’s racing tip establishment. 

“There, you’re in the film business, now— 
I'll send over a man to do the work.” And 
Now he had a sub- 


"THE sub-exchange did a remarkable busi- 
ness, and very shortly Bauman and Kessel 
were dividing profits close to a thousand dollars 
a week. The racing tip service shut down. 
The new game was better. 

Then came war in the Film Service Associa- 


| tion. The vigorous sales efforts of that hidden 


sub-exchange of Bauman and Kessel was doing 
| too well. Private detectives employed by the 
| Film Service Association found Charlie Kessel, 
a brother of Adam’s, driving a delivery wagon 
laden with the sub-exchange’s price cutting 
films. 

Kessel’s Empire Film Exchange was im- 
mediately cut off from its supply of film from 
the manufacturers of the licensed group, which 
for the moment meant practically all of the 
makers of film in the United States. 

Ruin looked the Bauman and Kessel film 
business right in the face. They looked it right 
back again. If they could not buy pictures, 
It was a simple 
answer to a simple condition. The fact that 
they knew nothing at all of the making of 
motion pictures did not make them pause 
more than a minute. 

Over in Brooklyn they found Fred Balshofer 
in possession of a motion picture camera and 
not much to do. They signed him at once 
as their technical expert with a twenty-five 
per cent interest in their profits. 

On the side streets of Brooklyn and no 


| studio facilities whatever they made a picture, 
| building the story as they went along. The 
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principal members of the cast were Charles 
Bauman and Adam Kessel, in their first motion 
picture appearance. When the picture was 
done they decided it was not as bad as they 
had expected. They called it “Disinherited 
Son’s Loyalty.” 

It was eight hundred feet in length and cost 
them a total of $200. It went into their film 
service and appeared to be acceptable to the 
theaters. 

This was encouraging. With the same cast 
and the addition of a wolfskin rug borrowed 
at a taxidermist’s shop they made a second 
and more sensational drama entitled “Davy 
Crocket in Hearts United.” Adam Kessel as 
Davy Crocket shot the wolfskin rug with great 
effect at the climax. This picture is solemnly 
called to the attention of the reader as marking 
the beginning of wild animals in the screen 
drama. 

If prints of these two first Bauman and 
Kessel releases are in existence they deserve 
a place in the museum of the motion picture— 
if there ever is one. 

With two such sterling box office successes 
to their credit Rauman and Kessel decided it 
was time to organize a corporation—which has 
come to be a favorite habit in the motion 
picture industry. 


A T Mouquin’s restaurant in Seventh Avenue, 
Kessel, Bauman, Balshofer and Louis 
Burston, an attorney, gathered about a table 
at dinner and came to an agreement on the 
formation of the company. 

All was settled. Nothing was left to decide 
but the name. 

Just at this juncture Kessel got outfumbled 
with the dinner check and found that he was 
the host of the function. 

In the change tray the waiter brought a new 
ten dollar bill bearing the figure of the charging 
bison. 

“That’s a good trademark—anything that 
Uncle Sam will put on his money is good 
enough for us,”’ Kessel decided. 

So the new concern was christened “Bison 
Life Motion Pictures’ and duly incorporated. 

Now with a company and a camera all they 
needed was a dramatic expert. Adam Kessel 
found Charles Ainsley, an extra man working 
at Biograph for five dollars a day, was willing 
to transfer his allegiance for ten dollars a day. 
Ainsley became the mz ister producer of “Bison 
Life Motion Pictures.” 

Then Bison pictures went to Coytsville and 
made “A True Indian’s Heart,” taking on as 
their first actor Charles French, a player in 
stock on the stage. 

While it was the original plan of Kessel and 
Bauman to make the pictures only for their 
own exchanges, it occurred to them that others 
might be in the same plight. So the three 
subjects were offered for sale at a hundred 
dollars a print. 

They all sold. Even the first subject, ‘“ Dis- 
inherited Son’s Loyalty,” sold a total of seven- 
teen prints—a gross income of $1,700 from a 
production that cost $200. 

“Never mind the expense,” the plungers 
announced to Ainsley. “Let ‘er go. We will 
stand up to $350 a picture if you have to spend 
that much to make them good.” 

The movement out of which stars were born 
had begun. 

In the next chapter we will visit the battle- 
fields of the screen where the great names of 
the motion picture of today emerged from 
obscurity. | TO BE CONTINUED | 








Get your share of the prize money 
in Photoplay’s great $5,000 contest 


Rules for entrants will be found on page 59 of this issue. 
Anyone who goes to the movies has a chance to win 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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How Lloyd Made 
“Safety Last” 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 |} 


Not one foot of the picture was shot with a 
trick camera of any sort. It was shot entirely 
with a regulation motion picture camera, the 
same kind they use for pictures like “Bella 
Donna,” though it doesn’t seem possible. 

If you watch closely you will see that 
Harold’s face is right in the camera in almost 
every scene. So common sense proves the 
utter falsity of the theory that a double was 
used to any extent. As a matter of fact, a 
double was used twice—once when he swung 
clear of the building by a rope. A circus 
acrobat did that. 

There was never a time when Harold wasn’t 
working at least one and sometimes four 
stories above anything solid. And while he 
doesn’t like to have it mentioned, there was 
hardly a moment when a slip or a fumble 
wouldn’t have given him a mighty tough fall. 

Here’s how they did it. 

First, they selected building on North 
ane Street in Los Angeles. It is a brick 

building, twelve stories high, and constructed 
in such a way that it has easy footholds on 
which to climb. 

The entire climb of that twelve-story build- 
ing was made—during the sequence. And in 
part of it, the long shots, Harold used a double. 

Then they found three other Luildings, of 
differing heights, all shorter than the main 
building. On the tops of these, they built sets 
exactly producing and paralleling the real 
building. Thus, the set where Harold was 
working corresponded exactly in height and 
position to the story where he was supposed to 
be on the real building. 

But these sets were built several feet in from 
the edge of the roof, thus making it possible for 
him to work only two or three or four stories 
above the roof, instead of six, eight or twelve 
stories aLove the street. 

They were built in just far enough so that 
the fall could be broken and so that a platform 
could he erected for the camera. Yet they 
were close enough to the edge so that by shoot- 
ing with the camera at a proper angle the drop 
to the street looked absolutely straight down. 


HAVE been up on one of those sets with 

Harold and it gave me the willies. You can 
look straight down to the pavement below and 
that little ledge of roof didn’t mean a thing in 
my life. Not a thing. 

A big insurance company sent a man down 
to watch Harold work one day and then refused 
him life insurance. 

As a matter of fact, there is only one secret, 
or trick, about the whole picture. 

Harold and his cameraman have worked out 
certain angles for the camera that give the 
desired effect of height and of sheer drop 
These cannot be explained on paper and 
besides Harold refuses to part with the exact 
details. They are, however, technical and 
entirely legitimate. Simply the angle at which 
the camera is placed from the scene. 

A replica of the bottom of the building was 
also erected on the studio lot, to avoid working 
in crowded streets. 

The most interesting part of the answer to 
that question about how does he do it, is that 
it’s so simple. All theatrical effects are illu- 
sions, all we desire is the perfect illusion. And 
this sequence gives an illusion that is complete 
and perfect and satisfying. 

““There’s just one thing I’d like to tell them,” 
said Harold. “I went to a fortune teller down 
at the beach just after I finished making the 
picture. She felt the calluses on my hand; 
and said I earned my living by hard manual 
labor. I'll say I did. At first, I was just 
scared to death. But after I'd worked up 
there a few days, I got just as goofy as any- 
body. And I'll add this—no more thrill air 
My wife won’t let me.” 


pictures. 
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Free Trial Bottle 


No Gray 
Hair- 7% 


You Needn’t Tell the Secret 


My method of restoring the original 
color to gray hair is so sure and sim- 
ple that every woman can do it her- 
self. There is no outside aid required, 
no expert skill needed. No one need 
know your secret. 

My restorer is a clear, colorless 
liquid, clean as water, and as pure 
and dainty. It is easily and quickly 
applied by combing through the 
hair. The restored color is perfectly 
even and natural, and permanent. 
There is no greasy sediment to make 


your hair sticky and stringy, nothing 
to wash off or rub off. 
Once I Was Gray 
I perfected my _ scientific restorer 


to bring back the original color to 
my own prematurely gray hair. Mil- 
lions have since used it. So _ will 
millions more. It is the most popular 
and biggest-selling preparation of its 
kind in the world. 





Wair Color ‘Restorer 


Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 
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Prove how easily and surely gray 
hair can be restored 


Recently my laboratories have 
other discovery, in the shape of 
paratory powder which acts as a 
antiseptic, putting your hair 
dition for restoration. 


Simple Single Lock Test 


My special patented Free Trial outfit con- 
tains a package of this new powder, together 
with a trial bottle of the restorer. and full ex- 
planations and directions for making the test 
on a single lock of hair. 
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a new pre- 
tonic and 
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Just Mail the Coupon 


My free offer 
I even prepay postage. 
pon carefully, using X 
hair, and, if possible, enclose a lock of hair in 
your letter. By return mail you will receive 
a free trial outfit. 

Then, when you have proved 
safely and egsily you can restore 
hair to its original youthful, 
get a full-sized bottle from your druggist. If 
he cannot supply you, write direct to me and 
I will take care of your needs. 


really is absolutely free— 
Just fill out the cou- 
to indicate color of 


how surely, 
your gray 
beautiful color, 


r "==" Please print your name and address ™ " ™ ~ 


| MARY T. GOLDMAN 


21-G Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. 
X shows color of hair. 
Ps wcnns dark brown ...... medium 
brown... . auburn (dark red) ........ 
light brown. . light auburn (light red). ... 
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MAKE MONEY 
v4 We (ODED 


Yer CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
home in your spare time. 
by our new simple “Instructograph’ 
a. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where a live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and let free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Au and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
210 Adams oi Toronto, Canada 









dieting. 


efficient. 
Dr. Lawton’s famous book, 


SPECIAL PRICE 


$375 


SENT C. O. D. 


cf arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips and ankles in men and women 
is accomplished in the privacy of your home, by a few minutes use each day 
of the internationally famous invention— 


DR. LAWTON’S GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 
and Illustrated Course on Weight Control 


With it, you perform a gentle, pleasant massage that removes fatty tissues from any 
portion’ of the body that you wish. 
More than 50,000 men and women in the past. few years have exre! ‘jenced 
renewed joy and health by the restoration of youthful form, vigor and shapeliness 
with the reduction of unnecessary fat by 


DR. LAWTON’S GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


a device approved by physicians as absolutely safe and 
And the Reduction is permanent! 
“Weight Reduction” is included 
in the purchase price of the Fat Reducer. 
book explains in detail weight control 
and how the causes of fat are removed 
permanently. Sent C. O. D. and you 
pay postman $3.75 plus few cents post- 
aze, or if you remit in advance, 
include 20c for postace. 
plain wrapper. 
you wish to return it, 
chase price will be refunded. 
FREE 


No medicines, no exercises, no electricity, no 


This authoritative 


leace 
Mailed in 
If after 11 days’ 
your full pur- 
Send for 
Booklet *“‘How to Reduce.” 


Write Today. 


| DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120 w. 70th St., Dept. 1P7, New York City 


Quickly and easily, 
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Delicious | 


The flavor that 
pleases every 
taste —the de- 
lightful charm 
of wintergreen 
— its use is 


“a sensible 
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Good for the teeth & 








American Chicle Co. 


FROM THE TOMB OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


Comes the design for thisdelightful new 
lamp, Egyptian in style and finished in 
a@ beautiful combination of gold, gray. 
red and Luxor Blue. Just the thing for 
your vanity, piano, buffet or dining 
table. Will add distinction to your 
home. Takes candelabra bulb as shown, 
or candle, so order whether you have 
electricity or not. Lamp is six inches 
across and six inches high. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 














or $11.00 pair 
Postage 
prepaid 
Remit by 

Money Order 
or Chee 


Send your 
order to 
Dept. E 


Unique Mfg. Co., 210 Miller Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
_ _ Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire Lory f or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WA TER’S Medicated Re ducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS ¢~~; 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 
for Reducing and 
Shaping the les, 


# pair. 
Extra High, $9.00 


Send ankle ement when erdering. 


. meaeur 
Send for illustrated Booklet 


JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


353 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Studio Secret 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51 ] 


she’s trying to make Margot jealous.” 

““Yes.”” Joy’s cheeks flamed. ‘‘I mean just 
that. It may be tremendously conceited for 
me to say so, but I—well—I can’t help feeling 
it. And I wish you'd tell me why.” 

** All right, I will.””. Romain’s careless laugh 
held no mirth. “‘A year or more ago, before I 
had met Margot, Helen Kramer and I were 
thrown together a good deal. She was doing 
the continuity of a picture I was in. I found 
her very attractive—very. I still find her so. 
But—I’m Steve Kramer’s friend, first, last and 
always, and when I discovered I was, more or 
less unintentionally, carrying on a flirtation 
with his wife, I—well—I stopped it. That’s 
the whole story. I suppose it hurt her vanity. 
Of course all this sounds terribly egotistical, 
but I’m trying to tell you the truth. I don’t 
say that she was in love with me. But—well— 
you’re a woman, and you know how women 
are. A good deal like the dog in the manger, at 
times. She couldn’t have me—granting of 
course that she wanted me, which I don’t say 
she did—so she made up her mind, I guess, that 
nobody else should. She’s absurdly jealous of 
Margot. We both know it. But after all, 
what can she do?”’ 

For a moment there flashed into Joy’s mind 
certain things that Romain had said to her at 
Sam Leon’s party—things that she felt morally 
certain Helen Kramer had overheard. Such a 
story, skillfully instilled in Margot Gresham's 
mind, might precipitate a very great deal of 
trouble. 

**She may be able to do more harm than you 
think,” Joy said cryptically. “She brought me 
here tonight for some purpose. I don’t know 
just what it was, but ]’m sure it had something 
to do with Miss Gresham and yourself.” 

The music suddenly stopped, leaving them 
at one end of the room. As though in answer 
to Joy’s words, Miss Gresham came swiftly to- 
ward them. Her usual calm assurance was 
gone; in her eyes was red, flaming jealousy. She 
took no notice of Joy at all. 

“‘Jean,” she said sharply, “I’m going home. 
Do you want to come with me, or do you prefer 
to stay?”’ Her look, her words, were a chal- 
lenge. Several persons about them stared 
curiously; there was a hum of comment. 
Romain flushed, aware that he must make a 
quick decision, aware, too, of a certain hurt to 
his pride. Margot had accused him of nothing 
—had in fact said nothing, except that she was 
going home, and yet, she had challenged Joy, or 
any other woman, for the possession of the man 
she loved, publicly, openly, as though deter- 
mined to show the world that Romain was her 
property—that about his neck he wore a 
golden chain. Would it prove strong enough 
to hold him, or would he snap it, once and for 
all? The whole room seemed to hang on his 
decision. Joy’s cheeks paled with anger, with 
shame, that she had been the cause of this un- 
fortunate situation, unconsciously, it is true, 
but the cause, nevertheless. She, too, awaited 
Romain’s decision, hoping devoutly that he 
would leave her. She knew, as did the others 
about her, that if he did not, his engagement to 
Margot Gresham wasatanend. Then Romain 
put out his hand, a calm smile upon his face. 

“Good night, Miss Moran,” he said. 
“Thanks for the dance. I enjoyed it im- 
mensely.” He turned to Margot, touthed her 
arm. ‘Of course, I’m coming with you, dear,” 
he whispered. ‘‘Let’s go.” To Joy it seemed 
that a sigh of relief swept over the group about 
her. The expression on Helen Kramer’s face, 
however, was not good to look at. 


CHAPTER XV 


OY came home from the Club Royale with 
the Kramers, but it was not an easy thing for 
her to do, and had it not been for Steve 
Kramer’s gay chatter, she could never have en- 
dured it. She felt perfectly sure that Mrs. 
Kramer had in some way precipitated Margot 


Gresham’s attack upon her, had filled the girl’s 
mind with jealousy, but, lacking any proof of 
it, she was forced to remain silent, to pretend 
that she suspected nothing. And Mrs. Kram- 
er, sure of her position, elected to treat th 
whole matter as a joke. 

“Margot must have gotten hold of some bad 
hootch,” she laughed, ‘‘to make her do an 
idiotic thing like that. I never was more sur 
prised in my life.” 

“*Do you think so?” Joy replied, meeting her 
companion’s deception with calm eyes. “I 
don’t see that she did anything so idiotic. She 
wanted to go home and asked the man she’s 
engaged to to take her. Nothing unusual 
about that.”” Her manner was very demure, 
but she was on guard. With a woman like 
Helen Kramer matching wits was a dangerous 
game, like crossing rapiers. 

“Oh, but it was the way she did it,” Mrs. 
Kramer insisted, ‘“‘making a fool of him before 
everybody. I wonder he didn’t assert him- 
self.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ Steve Kramer laughed. 
‘“Vou’ve done the same thing to me dozens of 
times.” 

“Probably. 
band.”’ 

‘Meaning, I suppose, that husbands, being 
hog-tied, and fitted with a ball and chain, have 
got to do as they are told.” 

‘Something like that.” There was a purr- 
ing note in Mrs. Kramer’s voice. “Margot was 
a big fool to take the chances she did. She’ll 
lose him, if she doesn’t look out.” 

“Why do you suppose she did it?” Joy 
asked with pretended carelessness. ‘‘What 
happened, to make her so angry?” 

“Why, my dear, don’t you know? 
dancing with you.” 

“Nonsense. Can’t aman dance with whom- 
ever he pleases?” 

“Not when the woman in question is as 
good-looking as you. And not when he lets 
everyone see that he realizes it. Why—the 
way he looked at you—”’ 

“Absurd!” Joyretortedangrily. “It wasn’t 
that. Somebody must have been telling her 
things—”’ 

“What things?” Mrs. Kramer’s voice was 
smooth as clipped velvet. “Are there really 
things to tell? This grows interesting.” 


But then, you're only my hus- 


He was 


OY was glad of the darkness that hid her 

blushes. She knew very well that there were 
things to tell, knew, too, that Mrs. Kramer 
was aware of them. In the battle of wits, she 
had been worsted. She thought of Romain’s 
words that night, of the passionate way in 
which he grasped her hands, spoken of the 
effect she had on him. Helen Kramer had un- 
doubtedly seen, overheard. And there was 
also the kiss upon her shoulder, that day she 
had danced. In the hands of a person like 
Mrs. Kramer these things could have been 
used in a way to infuriate any woman. And 
morally certain as she was that they had been 
used, Joy could say nothing. 

“T don’t know of anything,” she remarked 
quietly, ““but gossips are usually not content to 
stick to the truth.” 

Mrs. Kramer started to speak, but her hus- 
band waved her aside. Simple, honest, direct, 
he had a man’s wholesome detestation of 
scandal. 

“For heaven’s sake, girls,” he exclaimed, 
“don’t try to make mountains out of molehills. 
Let Jean and Margot alone. I'll bet they 
kissed and made up ten minutes after they 
left the place. Whose business is it, anyway? 
I, for one, think Margot showed very good 
sense in prying her fiance away from any such 
dangerous woman as Miss Moran. If you 
don’t keep a close watch on me, my dear, I'll 
be making love to her myself, in spite of my 
ball and chain.” 

“Then you would be showing better taste 
than you usually do,” his wife retorted. “Your 
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last affair, with that Dennison girl, was a 
public disgrace.” 

‘Nonsense. I never even kissed her.” 

“T’d have minded it less if you had, if she’d 
been good-looking. But when a man who pre- 
tends to be an artist picks out a scrawny, 
sallow-faced, synthetic blonde—”’ 

Mr. Kramer roared with laughter. 

“Tt was her mind that attracted me, my 
dear,”’ he said—“‘her superior mind—” 

“Fiddlesticks! Ill bet you never told her 
that. Try and get it through your ivory dome 
that. a wife sometimes resents her husband | 
making love to an ugly woman infinitely more 
than she would his running away with a beau- 
tiful one. Especially if she happens to be not 
unattractive herself. It hurts her vanity, to 
think that he could prefer anyone more 
homely. Now if you were to start an affair 
with Miss Moran, I might be angry, but at | 
least I wouldn’t be humiliated. Why not 
try it?” 

“Look here,” Joy laughed. “It’s all very 
well for you people to be arranging my affairs 
for me, but I think I should at least be con- | 
sulted. It takes two to make a bargain, you 
know.” 

Mr. Kramer reached back his hand and 
squeezed one of hers. 

“Don’t pay any attention to her, sweet 
heart,” he said. “We understand each other. 
By the way, what are you doing tomorrow 
night?” 

Mrs. Kramer yawned. 

“Sometimes, Steve,” she said, “I wish you 
would fall in love with another woman. Mar- 
ried life is a dreadful bore. ‘“Well—here we | 
are at the hotel.” 








OY slept badly that night, and the letters 

which greeted her in the morning did not add 
to her cheerfulness. There was a note from 
her father, dictated to his nurse at the hos- 
pital, complaining of her absence, his enforced 
inactivity, the long and very lonely days in his 
darkened room. Evidently the confinement 
was telling on him. And the improvement in 
his eyesight, for which the doctors had hoped. 
was not in evidence. He was, in fact, terribly 
blue, and while he tried to hide it, Joy had no 
difficulty in reading between the lines. There 
was a hint that a little later on he would like 
to join her in Hollywood. There was the ques- 
tion of money to be considered. His debt to 
Philip Watrous now ran into the thousands, 
since the latter has assumed, for the time being, 
the hospital charges, the heavy fees of the eye 
specialists. All that money, Joy knew, would 
have to be paid back. It would take a long 
time to repay it from her salary, although she 
was setting aside a certain sum each week for 
that purpose. But living expenses at the hotel, 
dressing as she knew a woman in her position 
must dress, made her weekly savings smaller 
than she had hoped. Of course there was the 
hundred thousand dollars that had been prom- 
ised her by Mr. Gresham, should she succeed 
in preventing Romain’s marriage to his daugh- 
ter, but—she did not want even to /ry to earn 
that. 

The letter from Mr. Watrous was friendly 
enough, wishing her success in her new work, 
telling of a visit he had made to her father, 
referring briefly to the latter’s financial affairs; 
but between the lines Joy sensed an eager in- 
terest in the mission which had brought her to 
the Coast. Did she see much of Romain? 
How did she like him? How did others like 
him? Had the old stories about him died 
down? Innocent enough inquiries, veiled by 
a pretended interest in the popular star, but— 
there remained the fact that Joy had met him 
on the trip west, was associated with him in 
the Royal’s new picture, and she understood 
what the lawyer’s questions meant; they hurt 
her, like prods from a white-hot iron. 

The third letter was from Arthur Lloyd—a 
long, affectionate lover-like scrawl, telling her 
that he had been to see her father several 
times, that Mr. Moran, while in excellent gen- 
eral health, showed not the slightest improve- 
ment, so far as his eyesight was concerned. 
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The wood alcohol, it appeared, had done its 
work thoroughly, although the doctors still 
held out hope. He, Arthur, had decided not 
to take the stock engagement which had been 
offered him for the summer. The Robertson- 
Black people were after him, he said, to do a 
series of two-reel comedies; he thought he 
might close with them, if they offered a large 
enough salary, and come out to Hollywood so 
as to be near Joy during the summer. It was 
the very thing she did not want him to do, 
and yet there was no adequate reason she 
could advance against it. The real reason, 
of course, was that his presence would infinitely 
complicate the task which lay ahead for her, 
but this she could not tell him, since of that 
part of her agreement with Mr. Watrous he, of 
course, knew nothing. And he would be certain 
to be jealous of Romain; Arthur was always 
jealous, without any right to be, of everyone 
who came near her. She hoped he would not 
come, preferring to work out her affairs alone, 
but something told her that he would. She 
tossed the letter into a bureau drawer and went 
over to the studio. 


N the lot she met Romain, for a wonder 

alone. He was staring at the imposing mass 
of wood and plaster which represented the 
entrance to the House of the Sirens, in Mem- 
phis. 

““Here’s where you do that dance for me,” 
he said, with his old infectious laugh. ‘“‘Al- 
though the interior’s in the studio, of course. 
Davidson tells me he expects to shoot that 
scene next week.” 

Joy stared at him in astonishment. Nothing 
in his manner indicated that the happenings 
of the night before had caused him any em- 
barrassment. And yet, they should have. 
She laughed uneasily. 

“Aren’t you afraid to be seen speaking to 
me?” she asked. “I hope that isn’t a very 
unkind remark.” 

His manner changed at once. Joy’s words, 
her expression, showed how deeply she had 
been hurt. 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing to the huge 
plinth that formed the base of an unfinished 
column. “I want to talk to you.” 

“You’d better not, as I said before. Miss 
Gresham was furious with me, last night.” 

“I know. She was very unjust, and I told 
her so, after we left. I didn’t want to say 
anything at the time, on your account, with 
all those people standing around waiting for 
a scene. I made her tell me what it was all 
about, too. That Kramer woman was at the 
bottom of it, of course. She insinuated to 
Margot that you and I had been carrying on 
a violent affair—in secret. Said she had seen 
things—heard things. I denied it, of course. 
Told her we had never been anything more 
than friends. She’s going to apologize to you, 
when she gets back.” 

“When she gets back? Has she gone away?” 

“Yes. Her father’s in Frisco, on some busi- 
ness or other, and sent word he wanted to see 
her. You know, I suppose, that he’s violently 
opposed to our marriage. Would do anything 
in his power to stop it, I guess. I’ve wondered 
at times, if he’s managed in any way to reach 
Helen Kramer. If he’d offer her enough 
money, I don’t doubt she’d try to smash things 
up. She’s that sort of a woman.” 

Joy shuddered. By what trick of the imagi- 
nation had Romain hit upon the very thing 
Margot’s father was trying to do—not through 
Mrs. Kramer, but through herself. “That 
sort of a woman!” It was unsupportable, yet 
she could say nothing. 

“T don’t think it’s that.” She shook her 
head. “If Helen Kramer is trying to make 
trouble between Miss Gresham and yourself, 
it’s because of entirely different reasons. I 
suppose you know she loves you—”’ 

““Nonsense!”” He made a grimace. 
doesn’t know what love means.” 

“Oh yes, she does. One sort. You admitted 
it yourself, last night.” 

He stared moodily at the ground, left ragged 
by the workmen. 


“She 


“Tt’s all a nasty tangle. But Margot loves 
me. I know that. And as long as she does, 
nobody can make any trouble between us.” 

“Except yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why—it ought to be clear. You can make 
trouble between you, if you do things you 
shouldn’t.” 

7” 
enough.” 

“And you have done some things—” 

“What?” 

“You know well enough. That time you— 
well—kissed me. And the other time—at Mr. 
Leon’s house, when you said things—took my 
hands. Why did you do it? I’m terribly 
afraid Mrs. Kramer overheard.” 

Romain turned and faced her, a queer, al- 
most hunted look in his eyes. 

“T’m afraid she did. In fact, she hinted as 
much to Margot, last night.” 

“Then why do such things? I didn’t invite 
them, did I? It only makes a lot of trouble, 
and—” 

With a quick movement Romain placed his 
hand on Joy’s as it lay between them on the 
seat. She could feel that he was trembling. 

“T couldn’t help doing them. I’ve told you 
that before. I—there’s something about you— 
some bond between us—I can’t explain just 
what it is, but—whenever I’m with you, I feel 
as though I couldn’t help sweeping you into 
my arms and keeping you there—forever.”’ 

“Please.”’ Joy drew away her hand almost 
roughly. 

“IT know. What’s the use?”’ He got up and 
kicked savagely at a pile of plaster. “I’m 
engaged. So are you. And there’s a lot more 
—things you don’t know about. Oh—hell! 
I guess I’m just a plain, ordinary damned fool. 
But I wish’—he darted an eager look into 
Joy’s eyes—“I wish I were back a year and a 
half, and could change a lot of things that can’t 
be changed now. Well—here comes that new 
assistant of Davidson’s. I guess they’re ready 
for me. You'll forget what I’ve said, won’t 
you? When things have happened, they’ve 
happened, that’s all, and there’s no use trying 
to alter them. See you later.” He strode off, 
leaving Joy more confused than ever. Was 
Romain really marrying Margot Gresham for 
her money, without loving her? Or was the 
story told by Helen Kramer about the death 
of his wife true? In either case, Joy reflected, 
the part she was playing in the matter was a 
foolish one. With lifted chin she went to her 
dressing room, determined that so far as she 
was concerned, that folly should cease. Ro- 
main’s love-making, if such it could be called, 
was too devious in its nature to be pleasing. 
And yet, when she thought of his burning 
words, a great tenderness filled her. 


He stirred uneasily. ‘That’s true 


CHAPTER XVI 


RTHUR LLOYD arrived in Hollywood 

almost as soon as his letter. The negotia- 
tion with the Robertson-Black people had gone 
through with a rush, Lloyd having been as- 
sisted in arriving at a decision by certain 
rumors that reached him through a friend in 
Hollywood. This friend, an assistant director 
of the Inter-Ocean, wrote him, among other 
things, that Marty Moran’s daughter, Joy, was 
making a dead set for Jean Romain, over at 
the Royal, and that Romain’s fiancee, Margot 
Gresham, had bawled the two of them out in 
public, at the Club Royale. On learning this, 
Lloyd promptly ceased to demand the addi- 
tional hundred a week he had been holding 
out for, and closed the same day on the Robert- 
son-Black’s own terms. 

Joy was unable to meet him at the station 
in Los Angeles, although she knew he would 
expect it, because they were shooting a num- 
ber of scenes that day in which she took part. 
As a result, she first saw him in the lobby of 
the hotel, where she found him waiting im- 
patiently for her about half past five. He was 
in an ill temper, due in part to Joy’s failure to 
meet him at the train, and in part to the 
jealousy he had been nursing ever since he left 
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New York. He led her to a chair and faced 
her accusingly. 

“What’s all this I hear about you and Jean 
Romain?” he demanded. 

Joy resented his manner, his constant as- 
sumption that he had a right to question her 
conduct, her affairs. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she retorted. 
I hear he’s been running about with 
you, and Margot Gresham thinks—” 

Joy cut him short, her eyes blazing. 

“T’m not responsible for what Miss Gresham 
thinks. And in any case, I don’t see that you 
have any right to take such a tone with me. 
Mr. Romain is a friend—nothing more.” 
Arthur promptly retreated, as always 

“You know how it hurts me, Joy,” ‘he whis- 
pered, “‘to have people say such things about 
you. When a fellow cares for a girl ‘the way 
[ care for you, it isn’t very pleasant, to hear 
her gossiped about.” 

“Where have you heard any gossip?” 
“Didn’t you and Miss Gresham have a row, 
at the Club Royale?” 

“No. Some enemy of Mr. Romain’s had 
filled her up with a lot of stuff that made her 
jealous, but there wasn’t any row. All she did 
was ask him to take her home, and they went. 
So that’s that.” 

“Oh.” Arthur appeared mollified. 
about having dinner with me?” 

“T’d be glad to. I want to hear all about 
father and everything. Are you going to stay 
here, at the hotel?” 

“Yes. For the present, at least. I may 
bunk in with Benny Hoffman, over at the 
Inter-Ocean, later on, if his wife goes east.” 

“T see.” The thought of Arthur, living at 
the same hotel with her, acting, as she knew 
he would, as a sort of moral censor of her 
actions, did not please Joy at all. “I'll have 
to go up and change,” she said. ‘Meet me in 
say three-quarters of an hour.” 


WHILE dressing she reviewed the situation 
which Arthur’s arrival had created. He 
would be certain to look on Romain as a rival, 
to be insanely jealous of him. There had been 
ample evidence of such jealousy in the first 
words with which he had greeted her. It was 
a blessed thing, she reflected, that he did not 
know anything about her arrangements with 
Mr. Watrous, the hundred thousand dollars 
she could earn, if she cared to. Had he known 
anything of this, he would have urged her to 
do all in her power to ruin Romain, would have 
insisted on helping her; both his jealousy of 
the man, and his cupidity, would have im- 
pelled him to take such a course. Well, she 
had told him nothing—she wondered if by any 
chance Mr. Watrous had given him an inkling 
of the real situation. It seemed out of the 
question, and yet—it was a possibility. She 
determined to be on her guard. 

Their dinner together passed off agreeably 
enough; they were just finishing their coffee 
when Joy received word that Mrs. Kramer 
was outside, and wanted to see her for a 
moment. Not at all pleased, Joy went out to 
the car, escorted by Lloyd. Why did this 
woman, like an evil genius, insist on pursuing 
her! She presented Arthur as a friend from 
New York. 

Mrs. Kramer explained the purpose of her 
visit in a few words. She and her husband 
were giving a little party in honor of a noted 
English novelist who had just arrived to assist 
in the filming of one of his stories. They very 
much wanted Joy to come. Mr. Lloyd was 
included in the invitation of course. She 
seemed to understand instinctively who Arthur 
was, although Joy did not remember ever hav- 
ing mentioned him. He was keen to go, and 
Joy could not well refuse without seeming rude. 
As a result, they drove over in a taxi “about 
nine. 

On the way Joy explained in a few words 
who Mrs. Kramer was. Arthur, it seemed. 
knew of her work as a writer. 

“You don’t like her, do you?” he remarked. 
“Why do you say that?” 
“Oh—I just got it, from your manner. 
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| Bright woman. 


| train ride from 


I'm glad we're going. That 
New York was a nightmare.” 

The party was a quiet one, and to Joy’s sur- 
prise, Romain was not here. Perhaps, now 


that Margot was away, he had decided to go | 


|into seclusion. It was just as well, she re- 
flected. After the English novelist had been 
duly presented, Joy found herself appropriated 


by Steve Kramer, and his gay good humor | 


caused her to forget for the moment the things 
| which had been troubling her. She would have 
| felt less light-hearted, had she overheard a con- 
| versation which took place during the evening 
| between Arthur and Helen Kramer. 

The latter, once her guests were agreeably 
| paired off, sought Lloyd out, sat with him for 
| awhile at one end of the broad porch. Devious, 

sinister, she had learned of his coming from 
one of the assistant directors, to whom Joy 
had spoken concerning the possibility of 
getting away so as to meet the train at Los 
| Angeles. And, having learned of it, she had 
arranged the party largely in order to meet 
him. She felt certain that she could count on 
him as an ally, in the plans she was working 
out. , 

“You’ve known Miss Moran for quite a long 
time, haven’t you?” she asked, after some pre- 
liminary fencing. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Kramer. Several years.” 
You're engaged to her, I 
understand.” This was not entirely a shot in 
the dark. Joy had permitted Romain to be- 
lieve her engaged, and he had mentioned the 


% | fact quite casually to some of the others in 


the cast. 


RTHUR hesitated. He was not engaged 
to Joy, but he had always hoped, expected 
to be. 

“Just why do you say that?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Someone said you were—I 
don’t remember just who.” 
| ‘“Well—we aren’t engaged—not formally, 
‘that is. But a—a sort of understanding. 
| Why?” 

“Oh—no reason in particular, except that 
you are to be congratulated. Joy is a charming 
girl. Everybody likes her. Even the great 
and only Jean Romain is quite open in his 
admiration.” 

“So I’ve heard.” Lloyd’s eyes darkened. 
““But—he’s engaged himself.” 

“Ves. And Margot Gresham isn’t any too 
pleased. But I fancy Romain isn’t going to 
give up the Gresham millions, so he’s being 
careful.” 

“Careful? 





Do you mean to say—” 


ever met him?” 

“No. And I don’t want to. In fact, I’ve 
never had any use for the fellow since that 
scandal over the death of his wife.” 

“Qh—so you've heard that too, have you?” 

-“Yes. Something mighty queer about it, 
they tell me.” 

“Who tells you?” 

“Friends of mine, who were living here in 
Hollywood at the time.” 

Helen Kramer’s opalescent eyes glowed. 
Here, as she had hoped, was the very tool she 
was looking for—a man whose dislike for Ro- 
main, on account of Joy, would cause him to 
stop at nothing to injure him. If only she 
could use him to further her ends—to break 
up the match between Romain and Margot 
Gresham. Unfortunately, Lloyd would have 
no interest in breaking it up, per se. No doubt 
he would far rather see the two married, if thus 
Romain would be removed as a possible rival. 





But Mrs. Kramer’s plans went deeper. She 
wanted information, evidence against the 


up Margot and turn to her, under threat of 
ruin. And in spite of what she had told Joy, 
she did not possess that evidence, although she 


| believed she knew how to get it. 


“There was something queer about the 
affair,” she admitted. “A good many people 
believe that Romain was present when his wife 
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was shot, but no one seems able to prove it.” 

“No,” Lloyd growled. ‘He managed to 
cover up his tracks, didn’t he?” 

“Tt seem so. Of course I don’t really know 
anything about the matter myself, and I have 
no reason to wish Jean any harm. We all 
think too much of him for that. But he has 
been going it a bit strong with Joy, and I 
thought, as a friend, I’d tell you.” 

“But—what’s he done—how far has the 
thing gone?” Arthur demanded savagely. 
“That’s twice you’ve hinted—” 

“Tt really wasn’t anything very terrible. If 
I tell you, will you promise, on your honor, 
never to repeat it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well—I overheard him tell her, one night, 
that she attracted him more than any woman 
he had ever met. He was holding her hands, 
and—” 

“The dirty hound!” Lloyd started to rise, 
but Mrs. Kramer stopped him. 

“Dear me,” she laughed. “If you’re going 
to carry on like that, I won’t tell you another 





thing. It was perfectly harmless.” 
“Harmless! I'd like to break his neck!” 


“But—you say you’re not engaged to Joy.” 

“T love her. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Then listen to tome. I’m going to be very 
frank with you, because I like you—and I like 
Joy. I don’t want to see her fall for the sort 
of bunk Jean Romain hands out to women. 
So I’m going to help you. But you must see 
that to do or say anything openly would only 
result in harm. Joy would resent it, Romain 
might, in a spirit of anger, break his engage- 
ment, or Miss Gresham might, and then where 
would you be? You'd lose out all around. 
You see that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he muttered. “I suppose so.” 

“Tt’s true. But in another way, it inay be 
possible to save Joy from doing anything 
foolish, and still not let the public at large 
know anything about it.” 

“What way?” 

“T’ll tell you. But—remember your prom- 
ise. If you mention this to anyone—anyone at 
all—you will get us all in a peck of trouble.” 

“IT won’t say anything. I’ve told you that.” 


ERY well. Now here’s my plan. I want 
you to follow out a certain line of in- 
vestigations I’m not in a position to follow out 
myself, and see if you can’t learn the truth 
about that night when Mrs. Romain was shot. 
Then, if you do, bring the results to me. With 
Romain in my power, I'll guarantee to prevent 
any possibility of an affair between him and 
Joy Moran. Will you do exactly as I say?” 

"ees. 

“Good! Now I am going to tell you some- 
thing no one else in Hollywood knows—some- 
thing I should have told the police at the time, 
but, for reasons of my own, didn’t. You may 
remember that at the inquest it was brought 
out that Mrs. Romain was shot several hours 
before her husband returned to the house. 
Margot Gresham’s chauffeur, whg drove him 
home, testified to that. The shooting, it was 
agreed, must have taken place about ten 
o'clock or half past, at which time, according 
to Miss Gresham and her maid, Romain was 
with her, at her bungalow.” 

“Now here is the peculiar thing I am going 
to tell you. I was restless that evening—didn’t 
know what to do with myself. Steve—that’s 
my husband—had gone to a poker party. 
After I’d attempted to read a magazine, and 
gotten thoroughly bored, I decided to go out 
for a walk. It was a thick, foggy night. I 
walked for half an hour or more, and finding 
myself in the neighborhood of the Romains’ 
house, decided to go in and call on them. Just 
as I was approaching the entrance gate, I saw 
a man going up the walk to the house, about 
fifty feet away from me.” 

“Romain?” Lloyd asked eagerly. 

“No. It wasn’t Romain. It was a smaller 
man, shorter, slighter. His back was toward 
me—I couldn’t see his face. He went into the 


house, and it was Mrs. Romain who admitted 
him. 


I know, because as the door opened I 
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saw her, silhouetted against the light from the 
inside, and we. ring the same negligee she had 
on when she was killed. That was about nine 
o’clock.”’ 

Lloyd’s face fell. “I don’t see what that 
proves,” hesaid. “At least, nothing that could 
harm Romain. It might have been a tramp, 
as the papers suggested.” 

“No. It couldn’t have been a tramp—not 
even a stranger—for then you see, Mrs. Ro- 
main wouldn’t have let him in. She closed the 
door after him, for I saw her, so it must have 
been someone she was expecting. A few mo- 
ments later the lights in the living room went 
on, but the shades were down, so of course I 
couldn’t see anything. And, having no sus- 
picion of the tragedy that was about to hap- 
pen, I gave the matter no further thought. 
You see, for all I knew at the time, Romain 
was in the house as well, and the visitor might 
have been some friend of the family. 

“But when the investigation showed that 
Romain wasn’t there, that he had gone right 
out after dinner, to meet Miss Gresham at her 
studio, I came to the conclusion that the man 
I had seen was more than a friend, that he 
was, in fact, Mrs. Romain’s lover. 

“Now, let us suppose that he was. Mrs. 
Romain was a gay, pleasure-loving woman who 
used to be on the stage, and I guess she’d 
always been accustomed to having men in love 
with her. Now suppose this man was dis- 
covered there, later on, by Romain. And sup- 
pose Romain shot his wife because she had 
been unfaithful to him. What then?” 

“Tt sounds plausible enough, but why wasn’t 
it all brought out at the inquiry?” 

“Because no one knew of the visit of this 
man but myself, and I didn’t say anything. 
The man must have driven up in a car, but, if 
he did, he left it further down the block, and 
walked to the house. Apparently no one saw 
him but myself. You remember, it was a 
foggy night. How he got away, we don’t 
know, but, if we could find that man, we could 
find out the truth.” 

“Tf he would tell it.” 

“He would tell it, I’m sure, if he knew that 
refusal to tell it, for our private use, would 
result in my taking my story to the police. 
And that, of course, we don’t any of us want 
to do. I have not the slightest desire to injure 
Romain publicly. But don’t you see that if 
we could get a confession from this man—a 
statement of what actually happened—we 
would never have to make it public? Romain 
would be helpless.” 

“You don’t like him either, do you?”’ Lloyd 
asked suddenly 





RS. KRAMER’S long, oblique eyes became 
like narrow slits of jade. 

“Oh yes, I do,” she said carelessly. “Very 
much. And I really don’t want to hurt him. 
That’s why I’ve asked you to promise not to 
repeat what I’ve told you.” 

“T can’t see that it makes much difierence,”’ 
Lloyd replied grimly. “You saw a man enter 
the house, but what does that amount to? 
Unless you know who the man was, you’re no 
further ahead than you were before, and to 
look for him would be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack.” 

“Do you think so? Well, you’re mistaken. 
I knew Mrs. Romain fairly well—knew the 
names of the men she was carrying on with. 
And at that particular time there were two 
And I was able to find out that on the night 
in question one of them was in New York.” 

“Ah!” Lloyd’s eyes glittered. “Then you 
do know who the man was?” 

et 

“Tell me his name?” 

Helen Kramer lazily spread out her huge 
ostrich-plume fan. 

“Not yet,” she replied. “But if you find out 
that there really is anything in this talk about 
Romain and Joy—if you reach the point where 
you are ready to act, come to me, and I will 
tell you.” She rose. “We’d better join the 
others, don’t you think. They’ll be wondering 
what has become of us.” 
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EASY PAYMENTS IF YOU BUY 
Our easy payment plan makes it easy for you to 
e#ratify that ambition to own a York Band instru- 
ment. Simply make small monthly remittances and 
pay while learning to play. We send you all neces- 
sary attachments—everything you need. 











y J. W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 216-G 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! | 








} Dll le 
| 1 3. W. York & Sons, Dept.216-G,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
) 


Gentlemen: Kindly mail, without cost to me, your beautifully | 
illustrated literature and details of your Free Trial and Easy 
] Payment Offer, 
| 


I Instrument 


L 
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(Mention above the instrument most interested in.) 














Why wait longer when @ few 
cents a day places this flery bril- 
liant, genuine blue white, perfect 
cut diamond on your finger. No 
risk, no delay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Regular $60.00 value, 
our price, $47.75. 


REDUCED PRICES 


Klein smashes prices on great mil- 
lion-dollar stock ofdiamonds, watches 
and jewelry—saves you one-third 
und trusts you for what you want. 


FREE CATALOG—WRITE TODAY 


It tells the whole story—beautifully illustrates sensational bargains 
and explains credit plan that places them within easy reach. Why 
wait longer? Write for the catalog today —sure! 

122 West Madison Street 


K LE I N & co.. Dept. 1919, Chicage, Mm. 


Nearly One-fourth Century Same Loca 

















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 7241, Rochester, W. ¥. 





Sirs: Send me, without 
Travel, See the Country wcneree a aml Railway 
: Mail Cler amination ques- 
= ae Ps tions; (2) list of government jobs 
o” obtainable; (3) Tell me how to get a 

= Coupon © Gov't position. 
o NQMC. .ccccccccccccccccces cecceccocceovece 
AGTreSS 2. cccccccccccccscccccccsveseeesessssees 
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A Secret of Popularity 


ATHING dress especially reveals a 
woman’s dainty grooming — white 
underarms, marble-smooth limbs. 


But don’t pull hair out! That’s dangerous! 
Nature rushes to heal the spot and so nour- 
ishes it; several hairs grow in, strong and 
coarse, for every one removed! 

Use X-Bazin—the century-old, French way to remove 
hair sa/e/y and cleanly. X-Bazin does not increase 
the growth of new hair. Sold always with a »orey- 
back guarantee....at all drug and department 


stores. 50c and $1 in the United States. Elsewhere, 
75c and $1.50, 


Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Soxedont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet. 
GEO. BORGFELDT&CO..,SoleDistributors 


In the United States and Canada 


Dept. B, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


XBAZIN 


Dhe French way to remove hair 





prevent freckles 


LIZABETH ARDEN has created an 
exquisite lotion, VENETIAN LILLE 


LOTION, to be used under powder. An- 
tiseptic and astringent, corrects an oily 
shine, refines the skin, leaves a silky finish, 
flattering for day and evening. Prevents 
windburn, sunburn and freckling. White, 
Cream, Naturelle, Special Rachel, Spanish 
Rachel, Ocre. $1.50, $2.50. 
Wrtte for personal advice on the 


care of the skin. Ask for book- 
la, “The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


Elizabeth Arden 


681-M Fifth Ave., New York 
London, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 225 Rue St. Honore 











TEST 
OTTLE 


of the FAMOUS YOUTH-AMISKIN PEEL 
PREPARATION. Removesall surface blem- 
ishes, Pimples, Blackheads, Eczema, Discol- 
orations, ete Wonderful results proven 
Guaranteed absolutely Painsessand Harmless. 
* healthy new skin as Nature in- 
SEND ONLY 10¢ to 
t of mailin acking of FREE TEST 
“THE MAGIC OF A NEW SKIN.” 
YOUTH-AMI CO., 1658 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 














HOW TO 


is — THEM 


A simple, safe home 
treatment— 16 years’ 
success in my practice. 


dry up. Write for tree book- 
tet giving full particulars. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D. = 
126-G Grove Ave. Woodbridge, N. J. 





BEAUTYPEEL creates ‘““THAT NATURAL COMPLEX- 
ION"’ by peeling of freckles,tan, pimples. 

blackheads, Ever epots wrinkles, acne and muddy. 

olly skins. NON-ACID (patented) lotion. Painless 

harmless. ects astounding. Guaranteed. Proofs and 
beauty book: **TheArt of Face Peeling’’ sent Free.Write 


BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO. 
° El Paso, Texas 





CHAPTER XVII 


URING the week which followed the ar- 

rival of Arthur Lloyd in Hollywood, Joy 
saw little of Jean Romain. While maintaining 
an outward show of friendship, the two in 
reality tried to avoid each other. Joy knew 
that Romain supposed her to be engaged to 
Arthur Lloyd, and made no effort to undeceive 
him. It was better, she argued, for him to 
think that, and, to lend color to the idea, spent 
most of her evenings with Lloyd. Both of 
them were busy, during the day; the Royal’s 
big picture was progressing rapidly, under the 
driving force of Mr. Davidson and his as- 
sistants, and Joy had few moments to herself. 
Most of the love scenes between Romain and 
herself, however, still remained to be shot, as 
well as the dance in the House of the Sirens 
which preceded them, 

Joy looked forward to this part of the picture 
with inward trepidation. She insensibly feared 
Romain—feared herself, too, in such close as- 
sociation with him. The exotic dance which was 
to divert the love-thoughts of the Persian con- 
queror from his Egyptian princess to herself 
was likely, she felt, to stir up emotions in both 
of them which had better be left quiescent, 
but she was in for it now, and determined to 
go through with the thing to the best of her 
ability. Meanwhile, she played about lightly 
enough with Arthur Lloyd, listened patiently 
but without encouragement to his continual 
love-making, thought of Philip Watrous and 
what he expected of her, and—did nothing. 
Margot Gresham was still with her father in 
San Francisco. A lull, it seemed, before the 
coming storm. 

At last the day for shooting the dance scene 
arrived. The various scenes which preceded 
it, showing the entrance of the Persian prince 
and his followers into the House of the Sirens 
had been taken, their reception by the women 
of the place, with its drinking and carousing 
had all been rehearsed, shot, but Joy’s dance 
as Hermione, the Greek courtesan, had not 
been rehearsed in public, with the exception 
of her entrance and exit, and these not in cos- 
tume. She had arranged the dance, at Mr. 
Davidson’s suggestion, with a specialist in 
Oriental dancing, Madame Soule, in private, 
and they had been working on it for over a 
week. The part of Hermione was not merely 
that of a dancer; had this been the case, a 
dancing woman might have been engaged, but 
the young Greek slave who caught the fancy 
of the conquering Persian held an important 
role in the play, and her subsequent scenes 
with Romain, with the Egyptian princess who 
loved him, made it necessary for her to be an 
actress as well. Mr. Davidson particularly 
wished her to make this dance passionately 
appealing and beautiful; he expected it to be 
one of the high spots in the film. 

When Joy suddenly emerged through the 
heavy silk curtains which hung between two 
columns at one end of the hall, and confronted 
the cameras, the crowd, a murmur of admira- 
tion greeted her. A circular space had been 
left clear, directly before the seat occupied by 
the young Persian, and in this space she and 
Mrs. Soule had worked, day after day, until 
every step and posture of the dance had been 
timed, perfected. When the curtains parted, 
and Joy’s slender figure appeared, Romain 
fixed her with an eager glance which thereafter 
never left her. 

She wore a startling costume which Mrs. 
Soule, assisted by Steve Kramer, had adapted 
from one of the figures in a picture of the Feast 
of Belshazzar, by a noted French artist. It 
consisted largely of a filmy, diaphanous shaw! 
or veil of the sheerest silver cloth, embroidered 
with pearls and tiny brilliants, like sparks of 
fire. And Joy herself was like fire, as she swung 
from the first measured steps of the dance into 
the passionate and sinuous movements which 
were to turn the heart of the Persian warrior. 
Again she danced to him, as she had danced 
that day beside the pool; with her eyes, her 
lips, with every fibre of her beautiful, pulsing 
body, her flaming spirit; danced with wild, 


tempestuous grace, the camera men, the di- 
rectors, the extra people were forgotten, every- 
thing forgotten, in fact, save one emotion that 
swept over her as she first met Romain’s blaz- 
ing eyes—the sure knowledge that she loved 
him with every quick beat of her heart, every 
passionate breath of her body. 

The few moments occupied by the dance 
seemed to her ages. As the silver shawl un- 
wound itself, leaving her figure more and more 
exposed, she experienced a feeling of embar- 
rassment, of shame, but it was momentary. 
To Joy, dancing was an art; she loved it, as 
the Greeks loved it, felt in it a perfect expres- 
sion of the emotions. And those emotions had 
at last become clear to her. She knew, now, 
why she had been unable to take the first step 
in carrying out Mr. Watrous’s plans. Some- 
thing of what she felt must have been sensed 
by those about her. No one spoke. Mr. 
Davidson, standing beside Mrs. Soule, con- 
tented himself with a single whispered word, 
“Magnificent!” but there were many in that 
little group who realized that a new and vivid 
star had swept across the screen firmament. 
They understood the difference between danc- 
ing a dance, and acting it, and Joy had made 
the scene between Romain and herself a love 
scene, without words. In both her appeal, and 
his response to it, there was something elec- 
trical. When, as called for by the action, the 
Persian chieftain rose from his seat at the con- 
clusion of the dance, and taking the Greek girl 
in his arms strode from the hall, a little rustle 
of applause went up. The onlookers felt that 
they had witnessed something real, as indeed 
they had, so far as Joy was concerned, although 
they put it down, for the most part, to superb 
acting. 

Romain had only to carry Joy through the 
curtains, and thus beyond the limits of the 
scene, but in that brief space he found time to 
do two things. The first was to kiss her bare 
shoulder, burningly, passionately, as he had 
kissed it once before. The second was to 
whisper that she was the loveliest thing that 
he had ever seen in his life. His voice was 
harsh with feeling. Joy said nothing. The 
reaction from her emotional effort left her list- 
less, still. 

She received the congratulations of Mr. 
Davidson, of Mrs. Soule in silence, and 
throwing a kimona about her, slipped to her 
dressing room. Her work for the afternoon 
was over. 


NCE in her room, she threw herself on the 

wicker day bed and lay very still. What 
folly, she asked herself, to imagine that she 
loved Romain! A man who was engaged to 
another woman—who, it was rumored, had 
been guilty of the death of his own wife—and 
above all, whose exposure had been the prime 
reason for her coming to Hollywood. A fierce 
desire to protect, to help him rose in her 
breast. Even if it resulted in his marriage to 
another woman. 

The tumult of her thoughts, the physical 
effort she had just made, during her dance, left 
her worn out. Even the noise made by the 
extra people, dressing in the big concrete room 
below, failed to disturb her. Very tired, she 
closed her eyes, and a moment later was fast 
asleep. 

A knock at the door of her room only par- 
tially aroused her. Mrs. Soule perhaps, coming 
to renew her congratulations, she thought, as 
she got drowsily to her feet and crossed the 
room. 

[t wasalmost dark,in there, in spite of the dim 
light which filtered through the single dusty 
window. 

As she opened the door someone stepped 
into the room, caught her in a fierce embrace. 
Blindly, instinctively she struggled to free 
herself, tried to fight the intruder off. Then 
she heard a voice, low, very tender, speaking 
to her. 

“Joy!” it said huskily—‘my sweet little 
Joy!” 

It was the voice of Jean Romain. 

[ END OF FOURTH INSTALLMENT ] 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














Casts of Current 


Photoplays 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112 | 


“STEPPING FAST”’—Fox—Story and| 
scenario by Bernard McConville. Director, | 
Joseph Franz. Photography by Dan Clark. 
The cast: Grant Malvern, Tom Mix; Helen 
Durant, Claire Adams; Jerome Fabian, Donald 
McDonald; Martinez, Hector Sarno; Sun Yat, 
Edward Peil, ‘Red’ Pollock, George Seig- 
mann; Quentin Durant, Tom S. Guise; Com- 
modore Simpson, Edward Jobson; Miss Hig- 
gins, Ethel Wales; Mrs. Malvern, Minna Ferry 
Redman. 


“THE CRITICAL AGE”—W. W. Hop- 
KINSON—A picturization of “Glengarry School- 


days.” By Ralph Connor. Director, Henry 
McRae. Photography by Barney McGill. 
The cast: Tom Findlay, James Harrison; 


Ma Findlay, Alice May; Peler Gerrach, Harlan 
Knight; Margaret Baird, Pauline Garon; 
Mr. Baird, member of Parliament, Wm. Colvin; 
Mrs. Baird, Marion Colvin; Bob Kerr, Wallace 
Ray; Mr. Kerr, member of Parlianent, Ray- 
mond Peck. 


“SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR’—Para- 
MOUNT—Story by Frank Condon. Adapted by 
Grant Carpenter. Director, Joseph Henabery. 
Photography by Faxon M. Dean. The cast: 
Jimmy Kirk, a soda-jerker, Walter Hiers; 
Mamie Smith, his sweetheart, Jacqueline Logan; 
William Davis, Jimmy’s rival, Ricardo Cortez; 
James Smith, a banker, Charles Ogle; Mrs. 
Smith, Mamie’s mother, Lucille Ward; Store- 
keeper, Robert Dudley; Three Crooks: Clarence 
Burton, Guy Oliver, Cullen Tate. 


“DOUBLE DEALING”—Universal—Story 
by Henry Lehrman. Scenario by George C 
Hull. Director, Henry Lehrman. Photog- 
raphy by Dwight Warren. The cast: Ben 
Slowbell, Hoot Gibson; The Slavey, Helen 
Ferguson; Stella Fern, Betty Francisco; Alonzo 
B. Keene, Eddie Gribbon; Mother Slowbell, 
Gertrude Claire; Uriah Jobson, Otto Hoffman; 
The Sheriff, Frank Hayes; Jobson’s Assistant, 
Jack Dillon. 


“THE PRODIGAL SON”—Stoll Film Co., 
Ltd.—No cast available. 


Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 | 


Ik. G., WHEELING, VA.—With the sage little 
premise that you “are not a man hunter 
because you are only sixteen’’ you seek in- 
formation about Jack Hoxie and “Hoot” 
Gibson. I quite understand, and I hope that 
Jack and “Hoot” will, that your interest in 
them is platonic and artistic. 


Sais. His address is the Arrow Film Corpora- 








° “7 
Jack Hoxie is | 
married. His wife’s name is, or was, Marian | 


tion, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City. | 


Yes, there is a Mrs. “Hoot”? Gibson. The 
ages of the clever little Lees are, Catherine 13, 
and Jane 10 years. 


“ALEX OF TExAs.”—Delighted to oblige. 
Pity you do not give me permission to publish 
your real name. It has the beauty of rhythm. 
I am ninety-nine percent sure, too, that it was 
the title of one of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s longest 
poems. Mayhap your mother admired the 
late poet and named you in memory of the 
poem. But “twas of Ramon Novarro you 
wrote. Pardonme. The popular young man 
appeared in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Tri- 
fling Women” and “Where the Pavement 
Ends.” While I write this he goes to the 
studio every day to get into the skin of the 
name character in his next photodrama, a 
picturization of “Scaramouche,” the novel by 
Sabatini. Sidney Blackmer will be seen in 
the spoken version of the novel next season. 
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Beauly 
Every, Woman, 


Attractiveness — real and _ irresistible — 
does not always mean beauty of feature. 
More frequently it is the result of the per- 
fection of care and attention given to 
yourself as you are— it is the absence of 
wrinkles around the nose, eyes and 





Secrets 
Should Know 


mouth; the firm contour of cheeks, neck, 
bust; the rose-petal complexion and per- 
fect figure of healthfulness. A/J/ these 
ualities of attractiveness and more 
lie within the grasp of every woman 
—if you but knew! 


Dr. Lawton’s Face and Neck Beautifier 


will quickly, delightfully and assuredly aid you 
in attaining attractiveness greater than pretti- 
ness. The Beaulifier with Dr. Lawton’s valuable 
illustrated and indexed Beauty Book and delicate, 
greaseless Face Tissue Tonic are all that you 
need. No cosmetics; no elec- 
tricity; no medicines; no ex- 
pensive beauty treatments — 
justa fewminutes’ conscientious 
use each day for a short while 
of Dr. Lawton’s Face and Neck 
Beautifier, a small vacuum cup 
of soft rubber, scientifically de- 
signed to performa gentle tissue 
massage that eradicates the 
blemishes and molds the face 
and neck as Nature intended it 
should be. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120 W. 70th St., 





Thousands of women have written us grateful 
letters telling of the wonderful results obtained 
after only a few days’ use. We will gladly let you 
use the Beautifier on trial for two days and if 
you are not delighted with it you may return it 
and receive your money back. 
Just send us your name and 
address — the Beautifier com- 
plete will be mailed to you in 
plain wrapper, and you pay 
the postman $3.75 plus few 
cents postage. If you remit in 
advance, please include 20 cents 
for postage and insurance. If 
you wish, we will send you free 
descriptive beautifully illus- 
trated book, “‘Beauty Secrets 
Every Woman Should Know,” 
in advance. Write today. 


Dept. 2P7, N. Y. City 














ADELLE Pearl Necklace 


ACostly Necklace Now Yours at 5 Price 


Happy is the fortunate woman who gets this 
lovely strand of pearls. So soft and delicate in 
color and lustre, they match the Genuine Oriental 
Pearls, and every strand Guaranteed. Each 
gorgeous pearl perfectly matched and graduated 
in 24 in. strand, clasped with solid white gold 
diamond set safety catch. Don’t envy your friends— 
you too can havea necklace of wondrous beauty. 


Wear 10 Days, Then Decide 


We purchased a large shipment of these indestructible 
genuine “‘Adelle’’ Pearls sofar below their value, they 
cannot last long. Women adore them and orders are 
pouring in from everywhere, So that you can see ard 
compare the real beauty and lustre of Adelle Pearls, we will serd 
a strand upon receipt of only $1.00. hen they arrive deporit 
$4.00 withPostman. If you decide to keep them after 10 days wear 
bay $1.00a month for 4months. If you prefer to pay all cash, send 
only $8.10 with order and save 10%. No further payments. If not 
entirely satisfied after 10 days we gladly refund every penny. 


Guarantee Protects You 
We guarantee genuine *‘Adelle’’ Pearle to be indestructible 


will not change their color, crack or peel. Order your Surand 
Quick while our supply lasts, 


GENERAL PRODUCTS Co. 
1333 Fulton St. Dept. 0-202 Chicago, Ill* 











Restful, Healthful Travel 


Those who have traveled on 
D. & C. Navigation Company 
Steamers, for business or pleas- 
ure, have long come to associate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
trips are made between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
land, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroitfor Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 5:30| Lv. eachcity11 p.m. 
Pp. m. *Day pet tee dur- 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 ing July and as, 
Pp. m,. Lv. each city 8: 
Fare, $6.00 one a.m. 
way,$11.50round | Fare, $3.60 one way, 
trip. $6.60 round trip. 

* Operation subject to necessity for service. 
Schedule subject to change without notice. 
Berths $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 

Rail tickets are accepted. Automobiles 
transported. Gas must be removed. 

Wireless equipment. 
For reservations and Lae infor- 
mation address, R. G. Stoddard, Gen. 
Pass. and Ticket Agt., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


A. A. Schantz J. T. McMillan 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres, 











For theComplexion 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 

Originated by Prof. |. Hubert 

Popular Since 1874 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 

If your dealer can’t supply 

you, send money-order direct. 

Write today for free booklet, 

**How She Won a Husband,”’ 

mesans testimonials and beauty 
nts. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Dept. 873, Toledo, Ohio 


Lotion, 55¢ 
All, $1.40 


oney- 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB, 





Bathe Your Way 


DON’T STAY FAT! tssaczecs 


Cae 14 Treatments 


R BATH 
TREATMENTS 
Wonderfully Simple to Use © 
fomney Wonderful in Results 
jo Harmful Drugs 
A scientific medical compound taining y harm- 
less ingredients that will reduce your weight. Merely dis- 
solve one BEL COR carton in your daily bath and see your- 
self grow slimmer, healthier, more beautiful. 
Send no money; just mail your erder and pay the postman 
$3.00 plus postage upon delivery. 
Descripttve Booklet FREE 
DR. B. OSBORNE CO., 220 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Established 1912 


; ~BELCO 
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Beau Brummect || 
Liquid Wail Polish 


A= lightfully cooling liquid—differ- 
ent from all other polishes. Its 
thinness and fragrance make it a joy 
to use. 


Soars with the tiny camel's hair 
brush, Beau Brummell gives the nails 
a fascinating rose-tinted lustre in just 
20 seconds. It dries instantly and 
lasts for days, protecting the nails and 
keeping the cuticle smooth and soft. 
Price 50c¢ at drug, department stores 
or by mail. 

Send a dime for a sample. For 
another dime you will receive a 


sample of Isabel Cassidy’s safe, 
effective Depilatory Powder. 


ROELLY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
73 Grand Street New York 











Take advantage of the remarkable rtunity 
oftered by our change in sales oopert 
R years we have been MANUFACTURING for and selling to 
WHOLESALE DEALERS only Now, ote ine ating all aidsie- 
men's ite. we offer you direct. guaranteed ladies’ wrist wa 


the Sa ME PRIC E at which we sell them ‘e WHOLESALERS. 


$35. 00 is a low ang! price for this beautiful rectangular 
ey fine 14K white gold filled case aware anteed 

for 25 yeare—15 Jewel kerwine anchor movement such as used in 
only very high Es, wate Engraved dial, silk ribb« 14K « old 
lied claspe—An ant, accurate time-piece. PRIC E TO You 
SAME AS TO 


ail Pare, DEALERS — 


£ ree | fi 


$18 00: my the value Xs the Fy A he I ood Swiss 
aad K x “id ‘fille od case guar- 
“tateed for 25 years; com- 

with silk ribbon 
iy « sId filled clasps. 


9% 


All delivery charges 
ay prepaid by us. 
SEND nO MONEY — Y postman whe e delivers watch If » 
ompletely ontiaeee. a it within 5 y+ and we shail refu: - 
e NOW to our ‘Direct Sales Departmen. ' 


Empire Watch Mtg. Co. newvonn-n-¥. 


Try This 4 





ye yur money. Wri 








Then let your mirror prove results 


Write Today for Free Trial Offer 
Your hair need not thin out, nor need you be bald, fora 
way has been found to destroy. the microbe that destroys the 
hair. This new and different method will prevent thirming | 
* out of the hair, dandruff, lifeless hair, baldness, gray hair 
by strengtheni prolongin life of the ‘hair, Sen 
now before it is late for the 15-days’ free trial offer. 


AYMES CO., 3932 N. Robey St., M-33! Chicago 


WRITE JOKES 


EARN FROM $50 TO $150 PER WEEK 
writing jokes, epigrams and humorous 


qories for publications. Tremendous 
emand for material. Our short course 





in Humor Writing teaches you to write 
humorous material tnat sel Learn in 
your spare time —earnin your spare time. Complete 
marketing plan and markets furnis 


Write today for full particulars 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office C, 414 Park Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


MARGARET DE LANCEY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
—Settle a bet? My dear Margaret, how 
thrilling. Reminds me of the wave of excite- 
ment that swept over me when I stood before a 
roulette wheel at Monte Carlo and heard the 
croupier say, “‘You’ve won.” He said it in 
French. I might have thought he was calling 
me a short and ugly name. But no. The heap 
of golden coins on the table was unmistakable. 
'I gathered it in my hands and tottered to a 

velvet covered settee to count them. My 
knees did a shimmy. My teeth did the 
castanet accompaniment for a Spanish dance. 

Ah, yes, I know the gambling symptoms. 

Fenn s why I sympathize with you, Miss De 

ancey, and answer your letter “‘immediately 
ee receipt,” as the business man—which I am 
'not—would say. You wouldn’t call a remit- 

tance man a business man, now would you, 
Margaret? However, enough of me. You say 
that in the April issue of PHoropLay Magazine 
you read the third installment of Rodolph 
Valentino’s Life Story. You refer to a photo- 
graph of a young man with a cute little 
moustache and that “beside it is written 
‘Valentino once grew a moustache in order to 
look like Norman Kerry.’ ”’ You want to know 
whether the photograph is that of Rodolph 
| Valentino before the barber committed a 
surgical operation upon his moustache or 
whether the picture is that of Norman Kerry. 
Mr. Kerry must plead guilty. 





RosE McLAvcHirx, MANSFIELD, On10.— 
Sweet Rose! Could George M. Cohan know 
thy splendid Americanism he would engage 
thee for a réle in his next production. Yea, 
| verily. “Hoot” Gibson will be pleased to 
|know how you admire him. Men admit to 
being a hundred per cent human. Tis human 
to glow under appreciation. His age? Fie, 
fie, Rose! Well, he’s thirty-one. After all.a 
popular age for a man. Yes, he’s married. 
His admirers address him “Care Universal.”’ 

Yes, Rose, I agree with you. Walter 
McGrail gives evidence of being a real sport. 
Must you know how old he is? Rose, Rose! 
When you are thirty-four what will you say of 
folk who ask you such personal questions? But 
| never mind. Men can’t have everything their 
j}own way. This is woman’sera. He’s four and 
thirty. Make the best of it. Yes. Married. 
A letter addressed to him at the Lasky Studios 
will meet his eye. Perhaps that of his wife. 
Safety first! 


Mitty AND Mitty, Detroit, MINNESOTA.— 
Little human interrogation points are you. 
Ever think of going into journalism, where you 
can earn a living by asking questions? Glad to 
oblige. Ivor Novello can be reached, figurative- 





ly speaking, of course, at David Wark Griffith’s 
| Studio. Glenn Hunter is swinging gaily along 
in the name role of ““Merton of the Movies” at 
| the Cort Theater on West Forty-eighth Street 
in New York. Harrison Ford’s mail is ad- 
dressed Care Menifee Johnson, 206 West 
Harvard Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
Kenneth Harlan’s goes to Preferred Pictures. 
Malcolm McGregor’s to Metro; Lila Lee’s to 
the Famous Players; Niles Welsh’s to the 
Universal; Claire Windsor’s to the Famous; 
Agnes Ayres to the Famous. -Probably photo- 
graphs of the late and deeply lamented Wallie 
Reid could be secured by writing his wife. 


Mrs. M. L. BALLARD, CLEVELAND, OnI0.— 
Yes, we agree with you. Programmes of screen 
plays, as those of the stage, may be as confus- 
ing as a railroad time table read on the run. ‘In 
the instance of Racing Hearts, with Agnes 
Ayres as star, it was Jerry Wonderlick, the 
autoracer, who taught Agnes Ayres to drive 
for the race. Not at all. You may direct me 
to Euclid Avenue should I visit Cleveland. 


G. B., NEw Yorx.—Was Mrs. Rodolph 
Valentino a dancer when she was young? 
Begging your pardon, she is young and is a 
dancer. As Winifred Hudnut (Natacha 
Rambova) she was a dancer and art director 
before she became Mrs. Valentino. 





P. O’C., BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—So you would 
add to your gallery of cinema celebrities, Miss 
O’C.? Why not? To acquire a photograph of 
Natacha Rambova write a pretty letter to 50 
West Sixty-seventh Street. A picturesque 
studio apartment house that, where Kitty 
Gordon lived before she opened a beauty 
atalier and where Emily Stevens resided while 
she was recovering from banting forty pounds 
off her fair person in eight weeks. It is two 
minutes’ walk from Central Park and they do 
say that Natacha Rambova, who lives just 
around the corner, passes a blacksmith shop on 
the way so that she may find lucky horse 
shoes. But you were asking how you might 
secure a photograph of Ramon Novarro. Write 
Metro. Ivor Novello? Isn’t that dark eyed 
young man becoming popular? He’s pressing 
several stars for popularity. Changing the 
subject slightly, have you noticed how much 
he resembles Joseph Schildkraut, whom some 
rhapsodist said is ‘‘the handsomest man in the 
world’? Forgive my wanderings, P. O’C. 
Mr. Novello can be found if you address him 
care David Wark Griffith. Mr. Griffith sends 
out hurry calls for him to.rise at dawn and be 
at the studio to begin a picture with the smell 
of the dew in his nostrils and the rays of the 
rising sun in his eyes. No trouble, dear Miss 
P.O'C. Well, if you insist, I will accept an 
invitation to tea if I am in Bridgeport. 


Marre LORENE, WINAMAC, INDIANA.— 
Spare my blushes, dear girl. No, I’m not 
married but I might be some day. Wives find- 
ing old letters in a man’s desk do make such a 
fuss. My married friends tell me amazing 
stories, when they are not telling other amazing 
stories to their wives. So let me hide behind 
my screen of anonymity. When a man has 
modesty encourage him to retain it. It’s a 
jewel so rare, don’t you know? 

The rest of your budget of queries I answer 
with a bow and my hand on my heart. Ray- 
mond Bloomer was the actor who played with 
Mary Pickford in “Love Light.” How do I 
spell the hero’s name? Correctly, made- 
moiselle. Ha, ha! Yes, it is something of a 
poser. Sessue Hayakawa is the hero of 
“Five Days to Live.” Yes, he is sentenced. 
I mean married. Antonio Moreno, too, is 
married. The newspapers printed that, to 
you movie maids, melancholy fact a month or 
two ago. He wedded Mrs. Daisy Danziger. 
He has reached the fascinating age of thirty- 
five. Fascinating because it is not old, to any 
woman, nor too young for any. Remember 
that Lillian Bell wrote her contempt for a man 
under thirty-five and then married one? But 
she was consistent, for she divorced him. Yes, 
Marie Lorene, Rodolph Valentino abides with 
his wife. Why not, pray? They maintained 
different apartments only until his matri- 
monial title was cleared beyond question. 


CARMELITA, OxFrorD, Pa.—One of the hand- 
somest men in America, you say? All right, 
Carmelita. Yes, that was an attractive picture 
of him that was printed in PHotopLay Mag- 
azine. He has made appearances recently in 
“The Girl Who Came Back,” “The Beautiful 
and Damned,” “The Little Church Around 
the Corner,” “April Showers,” and “The 
Broken Wing.” His plans and specifications 
are—height, five feet eleven inches; weight, 
165 pounds. He was married. There—that’s 
over. The truth, like murder, will out. He 
was on the stage in the “legitimate” and 
acquainted with vaudeville circuits before he 
adopted the screen. That adoption occurred 
in 1917. Dorothy Davenport Reid is at work 
on the photo drama, “The Sinning Dead.” 


D. C., Monporr, Wis.—Pola Negri and 
Charlie Chaplin must be engaged. One may 
not doubt a lady’s word on such a subject. 
Miss Negri says they are engaged. Betty 
Compson’s address is Famous Players Studio, 
1620 Vine St., Hollywood, California. Carmel 
Meyers’ address is care of Louis B. Mayer, 
Studios, 38 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay, so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Department 7-G 
750 N. Michigan Ave... CHICAGO 


and receive the August, 1923, 
issue and five issues thereafter. 
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Department 7-G 


750 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50), for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six 
months, effective with the next issue. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Edison on Pictures 


i“ HOEVER controls the motion picture 
industry controls the most powerful 
medium of influence over people in the world.” 
Such was the declaration of Thomas A. 
Edison, appearing before the Federal Trade 
Commission as that body took testimony to 
determine whether the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation and other defendants have Leen 


| acting in restraint of trade. 


Corroborating Mr. Edison’s estimate of the 
educational influence of the motion picture 
came the statement of Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, asserting that 
the average human being receives more in- 
formation through the eye than all the other 
senses combined, and that in the future history 
will be taught by pictures on the screen. 
He declared that the educational value of 
pictures is just beginning to be felt. 

It was way back in 1887 that Thomas 
Edison started to make possible this powerful 
medium. A kindly old gentleman with bright 
blue eyes under bushy brows, he took the 














stand and read from a paper the questions 
| put to him because he is too deaf to hear an 
| Interrogator. 

| “Tt is my opinion that in twenty years 
children will be taught through pictures and 
| not through books,” said Mr. Edison—an 
| impressive statement coming from one whose 
| power of foresight has proved little short of 
‘occult. “I think motion pictures have just 
|started. There is nothing so powerful as 
|motion pictures in influencing people. The 
| power will increase year to year. 

| 


have made numbers of investigations 

along the line of teaching children by other 
|methods than books. I made an experiment 
| teaching children chemistry with a lot of 
pictures. I got twelve children to write down 
what they had learned from the pictures they 
had seen. It was amazing to me that such a 
complicated subject as chemistry was readily 
grasped by them to a large extent through 
pictures. The parts of the pictures that they 
did not understand I did over and over again, 
until they finally understood the entire 
pictures.” 

Mr. Edison started his experiments which 
led to the invention of the motion picture 
because he wanted to do for the eye what he 
had done fcr the ear in disseminating know- 
ledge. He believes that eighty-five per cent 
of knowledge is obtained through the eye. 
He elaborated on a device which produced 
minute sound waves, representing pictures. 
He developed this device until it could produce 
forty pictures in a second and named it the 
kinetograph. He had to make a machine 
which was not a projector but an endless tape. 
You looked through an aperture at the re- 
volving tape and saw the picture. After- 
wards he enlarged and projected the pictures, 
but not for financial reasons. To make pic- 
tures more cheaply the motion picture in- 
dustry has reduced the speed to fifteen picture : 
per second. 

“At one time I had a vision of remaking the 
public schools of the country, to teach every- 
thing with motion pictures, but I ran into the 
schoolbook publishers and saw that I would be 
beaten. I summoned educators from New 
York to see my test. They were delighted 
but they went back to New York and never 
| did anything.” 
| When asked what he thought of the future 
growth of the motion picture industry, the 
gre it genius said: 

“The motion picture is just barely started. 
It has been developed only as an amusement 
feature. Its greatest field is education. 
When that is developed all the children will 
want to go to school. We will have lots of 
highbrows. But just in its present state it is 
already the most powerful agency in existence 
for influencing opinion and thought. It far 
exceeds the radio or anything the radio may 
achieve.” 
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ONSPI insures immaculate 

underarm hygiene, personal 
comfort and personal daintiness, 
woman’s greatest charm. 


The simple application of this 
old, reliable, time-tried perspira- 
tion remedy—a pure, unscented, 
antiseptic liquid—keeps the under- 
arms normally dry and free from 
slightest trace of perspiration odor. 
Innumerable women everywhere have 
used it for years, and today consider the 


regular use of NONSPI essential to good 
grooming. 


Even though you perspire very little, the oc- 


casional use of NONSPI is invaluable to 
prevent perspiration odor, frequently 
apparent though underarm perspiration 
may not be noticeable. 

Physicians and nurses endorse NONSPI 


— your friends probably use it—once you 
try it, you, too, will be convinced. 


50 (several months’ supply) 


at all leading toilet and drug 
counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2641 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Send 4c For 
Testing Sample 


—and make thor- 
ough personal 


/feron 


-NATURAL ROUGE~ 
“Made by an Artist 


WONDERFUL new rouge that gives the natural 





glow of healthy youth! Miss Heron, the artist, has 
actually reproduced the subtle coloring of Nature—a 
color that d+fies detection. None of that ‘‘madee 
up” look. 

Think of the finest natural complexion you have 
ever seen. Think of the complexion you have always 
dreamed of having. You can have that very com- 
plexion day after day with this new Rouge of Nature. 

Sold as compact only in a stunning metal box, with 
puff and mirror. Send $1 today. C.O.D. if you prefer. 

Money back right away if not satisfied. 


VIRGINIA HERON, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Scop, Otntment, Tal .26e. 
Osgment, F — ‘os Dope Da aiden, Mase 


BUNION 1S 


fenmediatly van “*Solvent.’’ 


w Acts fikermacic on ap. Tite on 
‘SENT ON TRIAL | 
iain i ets AB ON 


KAY LABORATORI Dept. 
186 No. La SalleSt., Chicago, Illinois 
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James R. Fitzgerald, Jr.. 


Yankton. So. Dakota. 
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This robust litthe boy shows the good health and 
happiness that is characteristic of babies raised -on 
Mellin’s Food and milk. 
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HW rite today for a copy of our helpful book, ~The Care and Feeding of Infants”. and 
a Free Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 





Mellin’s Food Company. Boston. Mass. 
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Can you.....?2? | 


Can you stand the scrutinizing glance’of your — EB Sileccennevae cs today will do much to re- 
admirers at the beach ? -. move the cause of embarrassment from unsightly 
Can you wear sheer summer frocks which _ chair during the summer months, for it does not only take 


off surface hair, but devitalizes the roots, thus treating the 
expose your arms, underarms, back and limbs?. Cause. and destroying the elements which produce. aay Bae 





You can enjoy the summer and the freedom Women of judgment have learned to distinguish bet 
of the beach if you are not tormented by afew ~ surface hair removers,—and ZIP which attacks the cause 
unsightly, unwanted hairs. Bo under the skin. 





{TS OFF | 
because 


ITS OUT 


_ ZIP is easily applied at 

home, pleasingly fragrant, — 
quick, effective, painless and 

absolutely harmless. It leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. 
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ENJOY fore ; ia 
ot on remo — Z 
Prepon ‘ but checks its Jotdie ‘ernaehs 
PREPARATIONS. Ladies everywhere are now using ZIP for | 
Madame Berthe Superior destroying superfluous hair on the face, ; 
Wassase ond, Cigunelng underarms, limbs and body. Guaranteed — 
Large oie jar’ -" "oe on money back basis. d 
tocin Avoid imitations which stick to the skin and are not 








Antiseptic 
Tat Deli ght ‘dd 
aheorbe mcfetore.” Cam, 20a 
Beautiful ¢ sien jar .. 73¢ 


Baim-o-Lem— A FOUNTAIN 
oF bgt? FOR YOUR SKIN, 








effective. Leading Beauty Shops give ZIP treatments. 
Do not be deceived. See that the word Z/P is stamped 
Tight on the preparation used for your treatment. 




















Softens and whitens > ine Write for FREE BOOK explaining the three types 
Ab-Scent — The ideal ‘Hquid : 





of superfluous hair, or when in New York call at my 
salon to have FREE DEMONSTRA TION. 


ALL GOOD Pierce” or By Mail. 



































as or 
Battie ok ese ta cnt 
Lash-Lite—Beautifies ake Dept. 925 
Mv afectioe, Bottle SOs 562 Fifth Avenue 
Face | P uc : < Ent. on 46th St. 4 
pare se _/ New York City 









Madame 
Berthe, 
Specialist 
Dept. 925 
562 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


2 Please, send me FREE 
Ff BOOK **Beaut *s Great 
est Secret’’ explaining the 
three types of superfluous 
hair, and in which leading ac- 
tresses tell how to be beautiful 
Also a FREE sample of your Mas 
sacse and ( 4 Ore am, guar 
anteed not to Tay 

(PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME 
































































TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 
Bley tabeachian 
or Scour 


A large tube costs 25c at your favorite store. A tube P 

for each of your family is a sound investment in sound teeth. Your Name 

If you wish, we will send you a generous trial tube. Fill in your 

name and address on the dotted lines and mail to Colgate & Co., 

Department 8, Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City. CB cccnesmennisnnnminaen seieietanineahataniaiaietaaiinbainiiiesiii - 


























